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SEPTEMBER, 1830. 


Vo. II. 


LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER.* 


Ovr country has been fortunate in 
the possession of eminent churchmen. 
These have been graced by every re- 
deeming virtue which raises men above 
the murky atmosphere of worldly- 
mindedness, and shews them to be 
kindred spirits with the hierarchy of 
heaven. This has been the gift of the 
Reformation. Our Protestant faith is 
the advocate for liberty of conscience. 
Liberty of conscience recognises uni- 
versal toleration, and inculcates the 
doctrine of charity to all men. As at 
the period of the dissemination of the 
Gospel, true civilisation was first evi- 
denced among the converts to the new 
creed, so all the gentle and divine 
qualities of the human mind _ burst 
through the restraints of mortal pride 
and self-sufficiency, and displayed 
themselves in acts of love and earnest 
duty amongst the community of the 
reformed faith. The temper of Catho- 
licism was well typified in the pomp 
of its ceremonies. Papistical prelacy 
is notorious for its arrogant assump- 
tions —its lofty pride, parade, and cir- 
cumstance— its carnal dignities. Its 
annals contain the names of few men 
like unto Fenelon and D’Andilly; 
whilst the Richelieus, the Retzes, the 
Mazarins, the Fleurys, the Bossuets, 
and the Duboises, are to be found in 
plentiful succession. Despotism, not 
only in the moral but the political 
world, was the grand principle of 
life and action in the papal system. 
In the confidence derived from arro- 


gated self-importance, the passions of 
its titled votaries were indulged, and 
criminal excesses became abundant. 

Hence were the papal hierarchists 
of such latitudinarian practice until 
ruin and abomination was the, end 
of all their actions. Thus came they 
to be Pyrrhonists — sceptics — con- 
temners of their God —idolaters in 
more than the papistical qualifica- 
tion will warrant — materialists-——in- 
carnations of depravity. Contrasted 
with these, the most objectionable 
divines of our church are harmless 
and of childish innocency. The ar- 
rogance of a Blomfield even falls away 
into insignificance. Though episco- 
pacy is the vital spring of our church, 
still the orders and professions of life 
are so co-regulated, that no power 
of usurpation is exercised by any one 
in particular over the others —general 
toleration produces general charity, 
the effects of which are experienced 
in political life through the enjoy- 
ment of a constitntion, and in private 
life through the uniform tone of good 
feeling which unites the highest orders 
with the lowest, and makes them al- 
together one well assorted and godly 
community. 

Amongst the most remarkable pre- 
lates who have swayed the earthly 
destinies of our Protestant Church, 
none can stand higher than Bishop 
Heber. He had not the lofty ima- 
gination of Jeremy Taylor, the rude 
vigour of Hugh Latimer, or the logi- 
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cal concentration of the prince of 
polemics, Warburton. He had, how- 
ever, the happiest blending of quali- 
ties which can be brought into the 
composition of a mortal man—buoy- 
ancy of anima! spirits, the heart melt- 
ing with affection, the means of indulg- 
ing the promptings of charity, a deep 
poetical feeling, and an enthusiastic 
temperament. Learning to these quali- 
ties is but of secondary importance ; 
but, like the ballast to the vessel, it is 
an indispensable acquisition. Bishop 
Heber possessed this acquisition in 
its perfection—and thus constituted, 
he went forward on the stage of life, 
acted his part with the sincerity and 
single-mindedness of a true Christian— 
and has left behind him a name, the 
glories of which cannot be counteracted 
by atheistical prejudices, or tarnished 
by age. 

The circumstances of his life are 
very briefly related—that is to say, 
the visible circumstances; the moral, 


“TO THE MEMORY 


“é 
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which he induced by his holy ad- 
ministration, will be long felt, not 
only in that circumscribed cure to 
which his labours in England were 
confined, but in that immense por- 
tion of the oriental world which Pro- 
vidence has given to the sway of Eng- 
land. He was the cadet of an ancient 
family, brought up to the church, for 
which his early habits and reading 
had well fitted him; was endowed 
with a family benefice, and at length 
appointed, on the death of Bishop 
Middleton, to the see of India, which 
he traversed in the fulfilment of his 
sacred mission, and where he fell a 
martyr to his exertions in the cause 
of Christianity. The following lines 
to his memory are the production 
of Mrs. Hemans. We have great 
pleasure in transcribing these, and 
wish much that we had space to lay 
before our readers what the Laureate 
has written on the same worthy sub- 
ject. 


OF BISHOP HEBER. 


HEMANS,. 


If it be sad to speak of treasures gone ; 


Of sainted genius call’d too soon away 

Of light, from this world taken while it fae 
Yet kindled onward to the perfect day ; 

How shall our grief, if mournful these things be, 


Flow forth, O 


guide and gifted friend, for thee? 


Hath not thy voice been here among us heard ? 

And that deep soul of gentleness and power, 
Have we not felt its breath in every word 

Wont from thy lip, as Hermon’s dew, to shower ? 
Yes! in our hearts thy fervent thoughts have burned — 
Of Heaven they were, and thither are returned. 


How shall we mourn thee ? 


With a lofty trust, 


Our life’s immortal birth-right from above ! 
With a glad faith, whose eye, to track the just 
Through shades and mysteries, lifts a glance of love, 
And yet can weep! for nature so deplores 
The friend that leaves us, though for happier shores. 


And one high tone of triumph o’er thy bier ; 
One strain of solemn rapture be allow’d — 
Thou who, rejoicing in thy mid career, 
Not to decay, but unto death has bow’d — 
In those bright regions of the rising sun, 
Where vict’ry ne'er a crown like thine hath won, 


Praise ! for yet one more name, with power endow’d 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press ; 

Yet one more image, on the heart bestowed, 
To dwell there — beautiful in holiness ! ' 

Thine Heber, thine! whose mem’ ry from the dead 


Shines as the star which to the Saviour led.” 





1830.] 


His exertions in India seem, indeed, 
to have been excessive, though as a 
joyful labourer in the vineyard of Christ 
he never thought of the fatigue, or of 
the exhaustion of his strength and 
health. The following extract will give 
the order of his daily work. Every 
one must join in Mrs. Heber’s aspira- 
tions contained in the last sentence of 
the paragraph. 


“This morning the Bishop preached 
on the good Samaritan, and then adminis- 
tered the Sacrament both in English and 
Hindoostanee. The service was nearly 
four hours’ long; and from the active 
part which his Lordship took, it seemed 
as if he would never be tired while thus 
engaged. At five in the afternoon we 
had Divine Service in Hindoostanee ; 
the whole church was thronged with na- 
tive Christians, and the aisles were 
crowded with heathens; there must have 
been many hundreds present, of whom 
the greater part were drawn by curiosity. 
Immediately after, English evening wor- 
ship commenced. Thus has his Lord- 
ship devoted about seven hours this day 
to public worship. May his example 
and his zeal for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom influence very many!” 


Bishop Heber was in youth cele- 
brated for his poetical powers. In the 
first pages of his “ Life,” some early 
lines of his composition are given, 
under the title of the Prophecy of 
Ishmael. It runs in a smooth measure, 
as the following extract will shew, 
though it is not remarkable for any 
other quality. 


* High on a hill that veiled its murky 
brow ; 
In clouds, and frown’d upon the plain 
helow, 
Still fondly 
good, 
shade 
stood. 
Confess’d he stood, known by his daunt- 
less air, 
His bow, his fillet, and his length of hair. 
And, ‘Stay, ye fools,’ he cried, ‘ ye mad- 
men, stay, 
Norfurther prosecute your vent’rous way ! 
Of Syria’s sons full many a numerous host 
Their lives amid my burning sands have 
lost ; 
There, led by Persia’s tyrant, millions fell, 
Nor one surviv’d the dismal tale to tell. 
There first was check’d the Macedonian 
might, 
Repuls’d and baffled in th’ unequal fight : 
My sons a barrier set to Roman pride, 
And many a legion by their arrows died : 


watchful o'er his children’s 


The of Mecca’s mighty founder 
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And now shall Gaul with conqu’ring ar- 
mies come? 

Gaul! but a province of defeated Rome !’” 
ac. 


Poetry, however, was part and par- 
cel of Reginald Heber’s composition. 
In earliest youth, his fancy loved to 
revel over the transcendent descriptions 
of Spenser, and wing its flight amidst 
the mazes of oriental romance. The 
progress of true genius must be slow 
at first, to be lasting afterwards. The 
imagination must familiarise itself with 
the things of earth before it can soar 
aloft and become conversant with the 
things of heaven. Were it otherwise, 
men would become mad, and converse 
on matters in which their understand- 
ing and reason had no concernment, 
for the obvious cause, that understand- 
ing and reason would be wauting to 
them altogether. No man has ever yet 
sprung forward into the full energies 
of a true poet. And as it is with 
poetry, which is a part of religion, so 
is it with religion itself. It is said in 
the book of Samuel, that he, even afier 
his infant communion with God, was 
established to be a Prophet in Israel. 
His birth was ordinary—his rearing 
was ordinary —his first interview with 
the Almighty was slight—the assur- 
ance of the prophetic power became 
stronger and stronger in his mind, until 
he grew up to the fulness of manhood. 
Thus was it with Moses, and thus with 
David: thus is it with every true re- 
ligionist, every true poet, every fa- 
vourite of God. God is, indeed, all- 
wise and all-merciful in thus dealing 
with circumscribed mortals, whose un- 
derstandings are weak, whose constitu- 
tions frail; for he makes the agent 
akin to the object to be acted upon, 
that the nature of the instruments may 
be brought home to human conviction. 

As far as we are competent to judge 
of such high and mysterious subjects, 
we may say that Reginald Heber was, 
even from his earliest years, a servant 
chosen by God, for his own inscrutable 
purposes. The whiteness of Heber’s 
infautine soul remained uncontaminated 
even to the day of his death. Human 
folly and perversity seemed to fly its 
approximation. The words of God, 
though unintelligible, were breathed 
with fervour by the child, who, like 
the child Samuel, “ ministered unto 
the Lord.” He continued this minis- 
tration from year to year, until he grew 
strong in faith, in learning, in universal 
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charity, and beamed forth, at last, a 
perfect man. His soul, as far as human 
soul can be, appears, indeed, to have 
been spotless. What Milton has said 
of virginity in women applies equally 
well to virginity of mind : 


‘* Some say, no evil thing that walks by 
night 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid 
ghost 

That breaks his stubborn chains at curfew 
time, 

No goblin or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity.” 


And thankful ought we miserable 
creatures to be to the infinite goodness 
that from time to time raises up for 
general observation and veneration such 
perfect characters as Reginald Heber. 
One glimpse of such a subject amply 
repays us for years of bitter disappoint- 
ment and earthly griefs. One smile 
from the benignant face of such a man 
can heal jealousies and heart-burnings 
innumerable—can change fierce hatred 
into reconciliation. One recommenda- 
tion from his lips can convert infidelity 
into trusting and fervent faith—can 
eradicate from the heart those vices 
which enfold it with the strong clasp of 
envenomed and biting serpents —can 
diffuse love throughout all ranks of 
society — make pride to veil its inso- 
lent+front, and true humility to be ex- 
pectant of a bright hereafter. Such 
characters, although few and far be- 
tween, are absolutely necessary for our 
corrupt state. Were it otherwise, the 
same woeful consummation would a- 
wait us as is predicted of the absence 
of Love by Diotima, the Priestess of 
the Platonic banquet. 


‘** Hear what Diotima, the priestess, told 
Of mighty love to Socrates of old ; 
Love, demon power, in every form re- 
sides, [ guides. 
And nature’s self in all her motions 
For ancient order may attempt in vain 
His empire free from ruin to maintain, 
Unless the mighty power of love is nigh, 
And tempers every part in harmony. 
Hence hostile elements no longer fight, 
But bound in measure, peaceably unite.” 


Reginald Heber, though not in his 
earliest years ever suspected of capa- 
bility for learning and scholarship, ac- 
quired by zeal and sedulousness a very 
high reputation at the University. He 
produced Palestine, which has been 
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justly ranked foremost amongst the 
sacred poems of the present day. The 
poem itself is so well known, that we 
will spare our readers any mention of 
the subject, further than what is con- 
veyed by the following artless sentence, 
written by his widow. 


‘* When Reginald Heber returned from 
the theatre, surrounded by his friends, 
with every hand stretched out to con- 
gratulate, and every voice raised to praise 
him, he withdrew from the circle; and 
his mother, who, impatient of his ab- 
sence, went to look for him, found him 
in his room on his knees, giving thanks 
to God, not so much for the talents which 
had on that day raised him to honour, 
but that those talents had enabled him 
to bestow unmixed happiness on his 
parents.” 


Ex uno disce omnes :—this one act 
will convey to our readers the perfect 
conception of the man’s character. 

University celebrity in this country 
carries with it lasting and more pro- 
fitable honours than those awarded to 
the successful candidates at the Olym- 
pian victories. Palestine, the only 
prize composition of the kind which 
has established the fame of a writer, 
enrolled Heber amongst the poets of 
his nation. His subsequent labour 
gained for him the reputation of a 
thorough scholar; wit he possessed in 
an eminent degree, and in theologian 
learning, few men may compete with 
him for the palm of excellence. Our 
readers must be satisfied with this 
general notice of the particular attain- 
ments and moral constitution of this 
excellent and truly eminent man. Our 
further attention must be directed to 
Mrs. Heber’s volumes. 

Many pieces of Bishop Heber’s 
early poetry have been’ published in 
various quarters, and a collection has 
been made of them in America: what 
we here give are, we believe, new to 
our readers. They are dispersed 
throughout the two ample volumes 
under our notice, and will be found 
beautiful pieces of composition. At 
the end of the second volume is a 
long poem, entitled Morte d' Arthur, 
which we are prevented from mention- 
ing further than by name. 

The first of these extracts is an “ In- 
scription for a Drinking Cup,” pre- 
sented by his Regiment to Sir Watkin 
William Wynne :— 








1830.] 


‘** Ask ye why around me twine 
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Tendrils of the Gascon vine? The banish’d lily bloom’d again ; 


Ask ye why, in martial pride, 


Sculptured laurels deck my side, The traveller to his father’s halls! 


Blended with that noble tree, 


Cambria me, for glory won 


By the waves of broad Garonne, Her Hirlas-horn of victory : 


Sends to greet her bravest son ; 


By rebel clans on Ulster’s s steep ; 


Nor Cambria e’er, in days of yore, * 
Proved beyond the western deep, To worthier chief the Hirlas bore !” 
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Proved, where first on Gallia’s plain, 
And proved where ancient bounty calls 
Nor marvel, then, that round me twine 


Badge of Albion’s liberty ? The oak, the laurel, and the vine; 
For thus was Cambria wont to see 


Oriental imagery seems to have been most congenial to the fancy of Mr. 
The three following pieces are good specimens of an ardent and 
glowing inspiration ; tempered, however, by the rigour of classical taste. 


Heber. 


‘“SPEECH OF GEOORGIN TO BEYUN. 
(From the Shah Nameh.) 


‘* Seest thou yon shelter’d vale of various dye, 
Refreshing prospect to the warrior’s eye ? ? 
Yon dusky grove, yon garden blooming fair, 
The turf of velvet, and of musk the air, 
Surcharged with sweets the languid river glides, 
The lilies bending o’er its silver tides ; 
While through the copse in bashful beauty glows 
The dark luxuriance of the lurking rose. 
Now seen, now lost, amid the flowery maze, 
With slender foot the nimble pheasant strays ; 
The ring-dove’s murmur lulls the cypress dell, 
And richest notes of tranced Philomel. 
Still, still the same, through every circling year, 
Unwearied spring renews an Eden here. 
And mark, my friend, where many a sylph-like maid 
Weaves the lithe dance beneath the citron shade! 
Where chief, of Touran’s king the matchless child, 
Beams like a sun-ray through this scented wild ; 
Sitara next, her sister, beauteous queen, 
Than rose or fairest jasmine fairer seen ; 
And last, their Turkish maids, whose sleepy eyes 
Langh from beneath each envious veil’s disguise, 
Whose length of locks the coal-black musk disclose, 
Their forms the cypress, and their cheeks the rose ; 
While on their sugar’d lips the grape’s rich water glows. 
How blest the traveller not forbid to stay 
In such sweet bowers the scorching summer’s day ! 
How famed the knight whose dauntless arm should bear 
To great Khi- Kusroo’s court a Turkish fair !” 


‘“ FROM THE MOALLAKAH OF HARETH. 


«* And Asma, lovely sojourner! wilt thou forsake our land, 
Forgetful of thy plighted vows on Shamma’s glittering sand ? 
No more in Shoreb’s rugged dell I see thee by my side, 
No more in Katha’s mead of green where vocal waters glide ! 
In Ayla and in Shobathan all lonely must I go, 
And, therefore, sleep has fled my soul, and fast my sorrows flow ! 


Yet am I loved, and yet my eyes behold the beacon light 
Which Hinda kindles on her hill, to lure me through the night, 
Broad as the dawn, from Akik’s brow its ruddy embers shine, 
But Hinda’s heart may never meet an answering glow in mine! 
And I must seek a nobler aid against consuming care, 

Where all the brethren of my tribe the battle bow prepare. 


My camel with the mother-bird in swiftness well may vie, 
Tall as a tent, ’mid desert sands that rears her progeny, 

‘hat lists the murmur of the breeze, the hunter's lightest sound 
With stealthy foot at twilight fall soft gliding o’er the ground ; 




































But not the ostrich speed of fire my camel can excel, 
Whose footstep leaves so light a mark we guess not where it fell ; 
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Now up, now down, like wither’d leaves that flit before the wind, 
On her I stem the burning noon that strikes the valiant blind. 


Yes, we have heard an angry sound of danger from afar, 

Our brother’s bands of Tayleb’s seed have braved us to the war ; 

The good and evil they confound, their words are fierce and fell, 

‘ Their league,’ say they , ‘ is with the tribe that in the desert dwell.’ 
Their men of might have met by night, and as the day began, 

A proud and a di isdainful shout ‘throughout their army ran, 

And horses neighed, and camels screamed, and man cried. out on man!” 


“ TIMOUR’S 


“« Emirs and Khans in long array, 
To Timour’s council bent their way ; 
The lordly Tartar, vaunting high, 

The Persian with dejected eye, 

The vassal Russ, and, lured from far, 
Circassia’s mercenary war. 

But one there came, uncall’d and last, 
The spirit of the wintry blast! 

He mark’d, while wrapt in mist he stood, 
The purpos’d track of spoil and blood ; 
He mark’d, unmov *d by mortal woe, 
That old man’s eye of swarthy glow ; 
That restless soul, whose single pride 
Was cause enough that millions died ; 
He heard, he saw, till envy woke, 

And thus the voice of thunder spoke :— 


COUNCILS. 


Servants of Death, alike we sweep 

The wasted earth, or shrinking deep. 
And on the land, and o’er the wave, 

We reap the harvest of the grave. 

But thickest then that harvest lies, 

And wildest sorrows rend the skies, 

In darker cloud the vultures sail, 

And richer carnage taints the gale, 

And few the mourners that remain, 
When winter leagues with Tamerlane! 
But on, to work our lord’s decree ; 
Then, tyrant, turn, and cope with me! 
And learn, though far thy trophies shine, 
How deadlier are my blasts than thine! 
Nor cities burnt, nor blood of men, 

Nor thine own pride shall warm thee 





then! 
Forth to thy task! We meet again 
On wild Chabanga’s frozen plain !’” 


* And hopest thou thus, in pride unfurl’d, 
To bear those banners through the world ? 
Can time nor space thy toils defy ? 

Oh, king, thy fellow- demon I! 


The following is from the “ Fragments of the Masque of Gwendolen.” 

The action takes place in Wales. The spirit which attended at the side of 
our own immortal Milton, when his fancy glowed with the pictured scenes of 
Comus, seems to have waved his wand over Bishop Heber, and flooded his 
brain with romantic and true inspiration. 

* . . * ~ 


* (Enter two Goblins bearing a casket.) 


What forms are these ? 
Spirits of nether earth 
Are we, and servants to the mighty Merlin, 
From whom we bear these treasures to his bride. 
Or ere the raven twice hath flapt her wing 
He will himself be here. 
Good angels guard me! 


Gwendolen. 


Goblin. 


Gwendolen. 


Enter two Sylphs and two Sea Nymphs. 


SONG. 
Nymphs of air and ancient sea, 
Bridal gifts we bring to thee! 
Lo these plumes of rich device, 
Pluck'd from birds of paradise ! 
Lo these drops of essence rare, 
Shook from a wand’ring meteor’s hair ! 
Nymphs of air and ancient sea, 
Such the gifts we bring to thee! 


Take these shells, approach them near, 
And they shall murmur in thine ear 
Tunes that lull the slumbering sea 
More than mermaid’s harmony ! 

Take these pearls, no diving-slave 
Drags their like from ocean cave,— 
Nymphs of air and ancient sea 

Such can only bring to thee. 


Enter two Genii of Fire, with a Vase. 
Loveliest of mortal mould ! distant we kneel, 


Lest our hot breath should mar thy snowy skin, 
Or scorch thy raven locks! We are of fire 


1 Genius. 


Merlin, 


Gwendolen, 


Merlin, 
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The swarthy ministers, whose active heat 

Is as the soul of earth and sea and air; 

Who sow the seeds of gold, who give the diamond 
Its eye of flame, and wake the carbuncle 

To rival day. Of such strange =e 

We bring thee tokens ; and before thy feet 

Bow down our crisped heads, and in the dust 


Abase our terrors! 
. * 7 - 


* ” * - * 


Am I proud, who lay 
Mine empire at thy feet? All thou hast seen 
Are but the least of wonders. Toiling fiends 
Shall sweat to work thy bidding, and their claws 
Rend from the greedy earth its buried treasure, 
And drag the deep for thee. The sylphs of air 
Shall fan thy slumber, and their viewless harps 
Pour on thy waking ear strange melody. 
The elfin nations, with fresh herbs and flowers, 
Shall in thy chambers keep perennial spring ; 
And the wild mermaid sleek, with coral comb, 
Thy dark and perfum’ d tresses. Seek’st thou more ? 
More is in Merlin’s power! Be thou my bride, 
And I will place thee on a regal throne 
Of solid adamant, hill above hill, 
Ten furlongs high, to match whose altitude 
Plinlimmon fails, and Idris’ stony chair 
Sinks like an infant's bauble ; there, enshrin’d 
A queen and goddess, shall the elements 
Wait on thee, and the countless multitude 
Of Genii worship thee supreme in hell ! 
I pause for thy reply. 
This then it is: 
Thy power I know not, but thine art I know 
For most unholy, and thy person hateful ! 
I own my folly, with remorse I own it, 
Which play’ ad with such a visitor ; but mine ears 
Drank in thy wisdom,—and it soothed my pride 
To see the powers of magic tax’d for me, 
And the strong features of a face like thine 
Relaxing in my presence! This forgive me! 
My last request! Nay look not thus on me, 
Nor press my hand! I may not dally longer. 
* oa * + - 


* * . * aa 


Ah, do not raise the fiend within my soul, 

Nor arm, sweet petulance, against thyself 

My worser nature! In this rugged breast 

The heart which throbs is Etna’s earthy fire, 
Which, unprovoked and slumbering in its strength, 
Rejoiceth Ceres, and with fresher flowers 

To Enna’s valley lures back Proserpine ; 

But, if it burst its bounds, hath hellish mettle 
Which is most dangerous! I was not made 

To soothe a lady’s scorn, or woo her lattice 

W hat time the cold moon on her garden bower 
Flickers in silver whiteness, and the winds 

Blend with mine amorous harp’s sad lullaby. 

My love or vengeance must be gratified. 
Wherefore, proud dame, I say to thee, Be wise! 
In love unmatch'd, in hate unmatchable, 

I have done that ere now which mine own eyes 
Have wept to look upon, My father’s spirit 

Is blent with mine, and schools me to such horrors! 
Wherefore, I charge thee, as thou lov’st thyself, 
Be timely wise! One little moment more, 

I feel the demon rush into my soul, 

And prayer will then be vain! Be wise! Be wise! 
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Gwendolen. 


Merlin. 
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Oh borror, horror! Oh, for leprosy 

To scathe this fatal form! Oh that the veil 
Wherewith I shroud me from thy dreaded glance 
Were some wild thicket, some brake-tangled wood 
Where this poor head might shelter,—where no foot 
Of man approacheth: that myself were made 

A thing of loathing and of natural horror, 

Such as is pain to look on !—better so 

Than thus to tempt thy wooing : take me, throw me 
To the wild boar, or where the lioness 

Seeks for her brindled young their human banquet ; 
Yea, rather marry me to death, and make 

My bridal bed within the sepulchre, 

Than bid me mount with thee thy guilty throne ! 


Thy wish be on thine head, and thine own curse 
Feed on thee till it waste thee! Exquisite maid! 
Ev’n in the bitterness of my revenge 
I love thy graceful passion! But my sire, 
Whose fiames now burn within me, goads my purpose 
To wittier malice! Shroud thee in thy veil, 
Oh my fair enemy ;—for that w ithdrawn, 
Thy face shall never win a suitor more! 
Hear, Spirits, hear !— 
I fix on thee 
Curses, curses, one, two, three! 
Fouler than a grandame ape 
Be thy features and thy shape ; 
Be thy face, so fresh and fair, 
Worse than those of furies are ; 
Be thy snowy forehead dark, 
And rougher than the maple bark ; 
In the green wood range alone 
Thy disastrous lot to moan ; 
Lion wild and bristly boar, 
Let them fly thy face before ; 
And the wolves that round thee prowl, 
More from fear than hunger how! ; 
As a thing most scorn’d and hated, 
And with demons only mated, 
Every kindly creature shun thee: 
And this burden be upon thee, 
Till a youth of form divine, 
Sprung from Brutus’ ancient line, 
Of beauty careless, and delight, 
Shall woo thee to the nuptial rite ; 
Shall his arms around thee twine, 
Shall his warm lips press to thine, 
And sign thee with the holy sign! 
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( Thunder.) 


(Thunder. Merlin sinks.) 
° 


+ * * ‘ 
* ” * * 7 
(Gwendolen asleep as transfcrmed by Merlin. Three 


fairies strewing flowers and leaves over her.) 


What follows is a song from the same fragmented masque : — 


Here is a true out-flowing of mystical devotion :— 


SONG. 
‘« Rest thee on this mossy pillow 
Till the morning light! 
Softly wave this w hispering willow 
O’er thy bed to-night ! 
Every mortal grief forsake thee 
As our drowsy spells o’ertake t 
Nought from blessed sleep awake thee” 
Till the morning light !” 
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“« Oh for the morning gleam of youth, the half-unfolded flower 
That sparkles in the diamond dew of that serener hour, 
What time the broad and level sun shone gaily o’er the sea, 
And in the woods the birds awoke to songs of ecstasy. 
The sun, that gilds the middle arch of man's maturer day, 
Smites heavy on the pilgrim’s head who plods his dusty way ; 
The birds are fled to deeper shades, the dewy flowers are dried, 
And hope, that with the day was born, before the day has died ; 
For who can promise to his soul a tranquil eventide? 
Yes—though the dew will gleam anew—though from its western sky, 
The sun will give as mild a ray as morning could supply — 
Though from her tufted thorn again will sing the nightingale, 
Yet little will the ear of age enjoy her tender tale ; 
And night will find us toiling on with joyless travail worn, 
For day must pass and night must come before another morn.” 


These are words set to a beautiful Welsh air :— 


‘«« T mourn not the forest whose verdure is dying, 
I mourn not the summer whose beauty is o’er, 
I weep for the hopes that for ever are flying, 
I sigh for the worth that I slighted before ; 
And sigh to bethink me how vain is my sighing, 
For love, once extinguish’d, is kindled no more. 


The spring may return with his garland of flowers, 
And wake to new rapture the bird on the tree ; 

The summer smile soft through his crystalline bowers ; 
The blessings of autumn wave brown o’er the lea; 

The rock may be shaken, the dead may awaken, 
But the friend of my bosom returns not to me.” 


The following ‘‘ Carol for May-Day” is not unworthy of Herrick ; without, 
however, any of that poet’s quaintnesses. 


** Queen of fresh flowers, While all the goodly things that be 
Whom vernal stars obey, In earth, and air, and ample sea, 

Bring thy warm showers, Are waking up to welcome thee, 
Bring thy genial ray. Thou merry month of May! 


In nature’s greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth’s expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guest, 


Flocks on the mountains, 
And birds upon their spray, 
Tree, turf, and fountains, 


Thou merry month of May! All hold holyday ; 
Mark how we meet thee And love, the life of living things, 
At dawn of dewy day! Love waves his torch, Love clapshiswings, 
Hark! how we greet thee And loud and wide thy praises sings, 
With our roundelay ! Thou merry month of May ! 


The poem on the same subject with Montgomery’s “ World before the 
Flood,” was never completed ; as a fragment it is here introduced. We have 
seldom read a passage of more vigorous description. The flow of the diction 
is as it should be, pompous and stately. It is above the standard of Milman, 
and almost equal to any part of the Oriental Poems of Mr. Southey. 


“* The sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair.’”’—Gen. vi. 2. 


‘* There came a spirit down at eventide 
To the city of Enoch, and the terraced height 
Of Jared’s palace. On his turret top 
There Jared sat, the king, with lifted face 
And eyes intent on heaven, whose sober light 
Slept on his ample forehead, and the locks 
Of crisped silver ; beautiful in age, 
And (but that pride had dimm’d, and lust of war, 
Those reverend features with a darker shade) 
Of saintly seeming ; yet no saintly mood, 
No heavenward musing fix’d that steadfast eye, 
God’s enemy, and tyrant of mankind, 
To whom that demon-herald from the wing 
Alighting, spake: ‘ Thus saith the Prince of Air, 
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W hose star flames brightest in the van of night, 
Whom gods and heroes worship, all who sweep 
On sounding wing the arch of nether heaven, 

Or walk in mail the earth, ‘Thy prayers are heard, 
And the rich fragrance of thy sacrifice 

Hath not been wasted on the winds in vain. 

Have I not seen thy child, that she is fair? 

Give me thine Ada, thy beloved one, 

And she shall be my queen; and from her womb 
Shall giants spring, to rule the seed of Cain, r 
And sit on Jared's throne!’’ Then Jared rose, 
And spread his hands before the Evil Power, 

And lifted up his voice and laugh’d for joy. 

* Say to my Lord, Thus saith the King of Men, 
Thou art my god, thy servant I, my child 

Is as thine handmaid! Nay, abide awhile, 

To taste the banquet of an earthly hall, 

And leave behind thy blessing!’ But, in mist, 
And like a vision from a waken’d man, 

The cloudy messenger dissolved away, 

There melting where the moonbeam brightest fell. 
Then Jared turn’d, and from the turret top 

Call’d on his daughter,—‘ Haste, my beautiful! 
Mine Ada, my beloved! bind with flowers 

Thy coal-black hair, and heap the sacred pile 
With freshest odours, and provoke the dance 

With harp and gilded organ, for this night 

We have found favour in immortal eyes, 

And the great gods have bless’d us.’ Thus he spake, 
Nor spake unheeded ; in the ample hall 

His daughter heard, where, by the cedar fire, 
Amidst her maidens, o’er the ivory loom 

She pass'd the threads of gold. They hush’d the song, 
Which, w afted on the fragrant breeze of night, 
Swept o’er the city like the ring-dove’s call ; 

And forth with all her damsels Ada came, 

As mid the stars the silver-mantled moon, 

In stature thus and form pre-eminent, 

Fairest of mortal maids. Her father saw 

That perfect comeliness, and his proud heart 

In purer bliss expanded. Long he gazed, 

Nor wonder deem’d that such should win the love 
Of genius or of angel; such the cheek 

Glossy with purple youth, such the large eye, 
Whose broad black mirror, through its silken fringe, 
Glisten’d with softer brightness, as a star 

‘That nightly twinkles o’er a mountain well ; 

Such the long locks, whose raven mantle fell 
Athwart her ivory shoulders, and o’erspread . 
Down to the heel her raiment’s filmy fold. 

She, bending first in meekness, rose to meet 

Her sire’s embrace, than him alone less tall, 

Whom since primeval Cain, the sons of men 
Beheld unrivalled ; then, with rosy smile,” &c. 


The two following pieces shall close our poetical extracts :— 


The tenants of the tree. 
No wandering breeze is here to sweep 
in shadowy ripple o’er the deep, 

Yet swells the heaving sea. 


“ THE GROUND SWELL. 


“* How soft the shades of evening creep And yet, beneath the moon's mild reign, 
O’er yonder dewy sea, Thy broad breast heaves as one in pain, 
W hose balmy mist has lull’d to sleep Thou dark and silent sea! 


There are whom fortune vainly wooes 
With all her pageantry, 

Whom every flattering bliss pursues, 
Yet still they fare like thee ; 


How calm the sky! rest, ocean, rest, The spell is Jaid within their mind, 
From storm and ruffle free ; Least wretched then when inost resigned, ; 
Calm as the image on thy breast Their hearts throb silently.” 


Of her that governs thee ! — 
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“THE OUTWARD-BOUND SHIP. 


“« As borne along with favouring gale, 

And streamers waving bright, 

How gaily sweeps the glancing ‘sail 
O’er yonder sea of light ! 

With painted sides the vessel glides 
In seeming revelry ; 

And still we hear the sailor’s 
Around the capstan tree. 

Is sorrow there, where all is fair, 
Where all is outward glee? 

Go, fool, to yonder mariner 
And he shall lesson thee. 

Upon that deck walks tyrant sway, 
Wild as his conquer’d wave ; 


cheer 


But the exellence of the poet (in the 
vulgar acceptation of the word) and the 
attainments of the scholar, sink into in- 
significance when we speak of the Pro- 
testant divine and the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. Here, indeed, he was perfect. 

We pass over entirely his residence 


at Hodnet and his labours in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Chapel, where he was 
preacher. We can say nothing of 


his conduct at both these places, nei- 
ther can we extract any passages 
from his learned and excellent cri- 
ticism on Scott’s Force of Truth, nor 
yet the many admirable letters to his 
friends, which the volumes contain, 
setting forth, in beautiful colours, the 
duties of a true Christian. We pray 
our readers to turn to the volumes 
themselves. Before, however, we no- 
tice his proceedings in India, we are 
induced to dwell shortly on that por- 
tion of Mrs. Heber’s labours which 
contains the bishop’s refutation of 
those arguments which the impugners 
of ecclesiastical revenues so loudly 
urged in the years 1822-3, and which 
have been very recently set forth by 
the enemies of episcopacy, as at pre- 
sent constituted. The controversy be- 
tween Lord Mountcashel and the 
Bishop of Ferns must be fresh in the 
recollection of every one. Scarcely 
any subject has been so misrepresented 
as the condition of church property. 
It is, indeed, a subject difficult of in- 
vestigation, from its ramified distribu- 
tion, consequently it has been a fa- 
vourable field for the malevolence of 


designers and malcontents against 
Protestantism in particular, and re- 
ligion generally. 

Charges of idleness and luxury 


against our clergy have been plentiful : 
they are easily made, for luxury and 
idleness are arbitrary terms; and they 
ar greedily believed, for envy is the 


And murmuring hate that must obey— 
The captain and his slave ! 

And pinching care is lurking there, 
And dark ambition’s swell, 

And some that part with bursting heart 
From objects loved too well. 

And many a grief with gazing fed 
On yonder distant shore, 

And many a tear in secret shed 
For friends beheld no more ; 

Yet sails the ship with streamers drest 
And shouts of seeming glee ; 

Oh God! how loves the mortal breast 
To hide its misery !” 


prime source of all opinions with the 
vulgar and ignorant. These last take 
a great deal against the clergy on cre- 
dit, and judge of uniform conduct by 
single occurrences; as, for instance, if 
one fox-hunting parson exists in any 
district, all clergymen are set down 
as fox-hunters; if one minister of the 
church gives a grand entertainment, 
or lolls in his carriage, all ministers 
of the church are supposed to be glut- 
tonous and of wine-bibbing propensity, 
and fond of the gaudy pomp which 
riches can purchase. The Methodist 
and Dissenter are not similarly obnoxi- 
ous to public censures as are the mi- 
nisters of the Protestant church; and 
this for two reasons: first, they derive 
incomes from voluntary contributions ; 
secondly, they hold less prominent 
situations. Ifthe Dissenter be found 
guilty of any flagitious act, he is dis- 
missed in secret by his superiors, and 
his name and crime are confined 
within the smail circle of his congre- 
gation. If one of the established 
church, however, be detected in gross 
immorality, a ferment is excited from 
one end of the country to the other, 
because the public attention is drawn 
to the spectacle of his dismissal, which 
must be effected through the medium 
of courts of law. An abominable no- 
toriety is the consequence. The vul- 
gar mind, moreover, which is not 
capable of much discrimination, at- 
taches the crimes ofan individual to 
the whole order :— 


“There really was a time when much 
of this censure, to which the church is 
liable, was far better deserved than at the 
present day. With every allowance for 
the desperate party virulence of Burnet, 
who, good man as he was in other re- 
spects, hated the majority of his brethren 
he vartily, because they were opposed to 
him in politics, and believed them to be 
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drunkards, because he knew them to be 
Jacobites, there is some reason to believe 
that the English clergy were really no 
gainers, in character or usefulness, by the 
part they took in the squabbles of Whig 
and Tory, and by their alliance with a 
faction of country squires, who seem to 
have measured a man’s loyalty to King 
James by the bumpers of October which 
he swallowed, and to have required and 
admitted no other test of his orthodoxy, 
than a total difference in manner and 
conversation from the precise gravity of 
his puritan rivals. Nor were the Whig 
hierarchy themselves (for out of this 
party the hierarchy was chiefly selected ) 
without their besetting snares, and their 
faults of a different character. As the 
party to which they adhered, and on 
which they depended, were even more 
suspicious of the ecclesiastical than of the 
kingly power, they were most of them 
chosen for the moderation of their talents, 
as well as their principles, and a want of 
energy was a recommendation, far more 
than an objection, with those who held 
the key of honours and preferment. Be- 
tween them and their clergy was little 
community of feeling or of interest ; and 
from those who had not sufficient virtue 
to reside on their diocesses of their own 
accord, the letter of the law, and the low 
state of public feeling on such subjects, 
required no more than that they should 
go thither for their triennial visitation. 
The rest of their time was, in a great 
measure, spent in the levee of Walpole, or 
the closet of good Queen Caroline ; while 
the richer clergy were gradually encou- 
raged to imitate their example, and Bath 
and Buxton were filled with idle eccle- 
siastics, till the slumberers were alarmed 
by the war-cry of Wesley and Whitfield.* 

“Of the reaction produced by their 
preaching and popularity, and of the im- 
provement which both the efficiency and 
the character of the clergy, as a body, 
have since exhibited, we have elsewhere 
spoken, and we may hereafter speak 
more fully. But what we would here 
observe is, that however real and exten- 
sive the amendment, the evil effects of 
the scandal have, as yet, by no means 
died away ; that there are too many per- 
sons interested in the outcry, to suffer it 
readily to subside ; that many, whose fa- 
thers left the church when the conduct of 
its members really deserved reprehen- 
sion, still suppose its failings to be as un- 
changed as its ceremonies ; and that some, 
who are not unwilling to allow those par- 
ticular clergymen, with whom they are 
in habits of intercourse, to be blameless 
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or exemplary men, and diligently em- 
ployed in the discharge of their duty, in- 
demnify themselves for this praise of 
those whom they know, by an indiscri- 
minate censure of those of whom they 
know nothing, and persist in regarding 
the favourable sample as no more than 
an exception from the general and tradi- 
tionary character of the body to which it 
belongs. And when we take into this 
part of the account the particular animo- 
sity of the Jacobins against the church 
(and though as yet not a numerous body, 
no other class of men are so active) ; and 
when we pay due attention to the effect 
of the popular phrensy excited by the 
queen’s trial (the chief odium of which, 
by a singular and most unfortunate po- 
licy, was contrived to be thrown on the 
clergy), it is, perhaps, less to be won- 
dered at, that the church of England 
should have a certain share of unpopu- 
larity, than that she should have retained 
or recovered any degree of popularity or 
influeuce. 

“ To all these occasions of slander 
must be added, the effects of the tithing 
system; an addition well calculated, of 
itself, to prevent even the greatest store 
of talents, virtues, and acquirements, 
from obtaining that influence which na- 
turally belongs to them, over the minds 
and affections of the people. As a bur- 
den on the state, indeed, and as a hin- 
derance to agriculture, we are persuaded 
that its evil effects are greatly and wil- 
fully overstated. Nor, at a certain stage 
of national improvement, and under cer- 
tain forms of society, isthere any way in 
which a tax is more lightly felt, or more 
willingly borne by the people. During 
the peasants’ war of Germany, one of the 
demands of the commons was, that their 
rents, like their tithes, might be paid in 
kind; and Luther, who was well ac- 
quainted with, and, on this occasion, 
spoke the popular feeling, contrasts, in 
his -Commentary on the first Book of 
Moses, the leniency and equity of the 
Divine law, which took a tenth of that 
which the ground actually brought, with 
the severity of the Teutonic lords, who 
demanded a fixed rent under all circum- 
stances of disappointment and unkindly 
seasons. But when money is abundant, 
and markets always at hand—when agri- 
culture has become a mercantile specu- 
lation, and instead of one uniform suc- 
cession of crop and fallow, new modes of 
culture are resorted to, of the most ex- 
pensive character, and of great but un- 
certain profits—the system is certainly 
calculated to weaken the mutual affection 





* These remarks of the bishop were intended as a Review of the three works 
then recently published, and severally entitled, ‘The Black Book, or Corruption 
Unmasked ;” “‘ Remarks on the Consumption of National Wealth by the Clergy of 


every Christian Nation ;” “ The Rights of the Clergy asserted.” 


1830.] 


of the pastor and his parishioners, being 
at once uncertain and litigious ; the impost 
is also levied on lands which the tenants 
hold from another proprietor, and is paid, 
therefore, without any of that feeling of 
mutual interest and hereditary attachment 
which, where a lay landlord is concerned, 
alleviates, in a small degree, to the farmer, 
the bitterness of his expected rent-day. 

‘* But the ill effects of the tithing sys- 
tem, so far as the Church is concerned, 
have been, we apprehend, more felt dur- 
ing the last fifty years, than during any 
former period of our history. The system 
of agriculture has become more costly. 
A race of educated and gentlemen agri- 
culturists has sprung up, who, as they fre- 
quently began their enterprise without 
counting the costs, were furious at every 
deduction which was made from those 
profits to which they fancied themselves 
entitled; and, above all, the colleetion of 
the tithes has fallen generally into the 
hands of the parochial clergy themselves, 
instead of only reaching them through lay- 
tenants and lay patrons, who, while they 
shared in the fruits of the system, bore 
also their proportion of its unpopularity. 
Weare ourselves old enough to have some 
recollection of the time when, in the mid- 
land and north-western counties of Eng- 
land, and, we believe, over the greater 
part of the kingdom, the parochial tithes 
were uniformly rented by the lord of the 
manor, or some other principal freeholder, 
who paid a fixed and, generally, a very 
moderate sum to the clergyman, and col- 
lected, in kind, the produce of the farms. 
At present the tithes are let by the parson 
himself, either annually, or for a term of 
years, to the tenants ; and those tithes are 
gathered which they will not take at the 
valuation. ‘This arrangement, it is evi- 
dent, is more advantageous to the tenant, 
at once, and the tithe-owner, inasmuch as 
the profit made by the middle-man is now 
shared between them; but it is equally 
evident that, by excluding this last from 
his part of the spoil, a new and formid- 
able recruit is given to the party inter- 
ested in decrying tithes; while, at the 
same time, the odium and misery of ar- 
ranging or enforcing his bargains with 
each individual parishioner, devolves on 
him who ought, on every principle of rea- 
son and mutual comfort, to have as few 
dealings of the kind, and with as few of 
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his parishioners as possible. In the ear- 
lier days of the reformed Church, indeed, 
and almost down to the period of which 
we are speaking, no complaints appear to 
have arisen of the too great opulence of 
the parochial clergy, who are represented 
by our playwriters and novelists as a fru- 
galand farmer-likerace of men, of manners 
unpolished and pedantic, whose admis- 
sion into good society was of an extremely 
dubious character, and who thought them- 
selves not ill off, if they compassed a mar- 
riage with my lady’s maid, or, at best, a 
poor relation of the family. The vicarages, 
in particular, are described by Echard as 
sordidly poor, and the whole notion of 
clerical wealth was confined to the bi- 
shops and dignitaries, of whose incomes, 
then as now, the popular estimate was 
sufficiently exaggerated. These things 
are altered, and altered for the better. 
But, while the condition of the clergy 
has been really, in many respects, im- 
proved, we cannot be surprised that their 
advantages have been overrated ; or, that 
the aggregate amount of their revenues 
is supposed to be very great, when there 
are so many persons who feel the pay- 
ment of part of those revenues sufficiently 
burthensome. 

‘* In the first place, their numbers are 
too great. Assuming, as undoubted fact, 
that, of the 12,000,000. inhabitants of 
England and Wales, only one half, or 
6,000,000, are hearers of the established 
church ; and assuming also that one cler- 
gyman is sufficient to take care of 1,800 
hearers, he concludes that about 3,500 
parish priests would answer all the wants 
of that portion of the community who de- 
pend on their instructions. But follow- 
ing the calculations, or, to speak more 
properly, the conjectures, of Mr. Colqu- 
houn and Mr. David Simpson, he states 
the episcopal clergy of England and 
Wales at no less than 18,000! an army 
of preachers which, as he with -some 
reason concludes, is extremely dispro- 
portioned to the service which they have 
to perform, and to the general popula- 
tion of the country. 

«©* In the next place, the clergy are 
too rich. This he attempts to establish 
by the following table, the comparative 
moderation of which he proves by sub- 
joining a still more portentous calculation 
from the writer of the Morning Chronicle. 


“« * Estimates of the Revenues and Property of the Established Church in England and 
Wales, and Ireland. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Estimate used in these Tables. 


Annual value of the gross produce of the land of England and Wales...£150,000,000 
One-third of the land of England and Wales not subject to tithe for the 


clergy, being either tithe free, or lay impropriations 


Leaving the amount on which tithes for the clergy is levied 
Supposing the clergy to levy 1-16th, they get...........ssscsecseeseeseeees 


50,000,000 


£100,000,000 
6,250,000 
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BOD nchanendeiidserinigivinets eee poi bdbasncnneued li nnaeiiiemnionemebenenedel £ 6,250,000 
Estates of the bishops and ecclesiastical corporations .........++..++++- ‘ 1,000,000 
Assessments in towns, on houses, &C. ....... ...cccscecceseecececceececeeces 250,000 
CRAIG OE I UN ides 50 oo Sid. . i nosnccccoicveccdves’ wecebasetebeee 100,000 
The estimate of Church property used in these tables.................0008 £7,600,000 


‘*¢* The Church property of Ireland he 
reckons at 1,300,0001. 

*** To make a part of this immense 
wealth applicable to the purposes of the 
state, and to the maintenance of the clergy 
of other sects, as well as those of the Pro- 
testant episcopal persuasion, the projec- 
tor recommends that — 

««« The commissioners appointed for 
this purpose be empowered to sell all 
church property, both tithes and estates. 
A preference in the sale of tithes to be 
given to the owners of the lands. The 
money gradually arising from the sales 
to be vested in the public funds ; the in- 
terest to be paid to the holders of the liv- 
ings for their lives ; which payment will 
be about equal to their present income, 
and paid without irregularity or dispute. 


Remarks, p. 58. 


At the death of the present holders, the 
successor to be paid according to the 
scale of national stipends, unless in cases 
of reversions having been sold. No sales 
of reversions to be valid, if made after 
the new arrangement. 

«The tithes may be computed to 
bring twenty-five years’ purchase, and 
the estates thirty years’ purchase. To 
compensate the owners of presentations, 
nine years’ income or 9-25ths of the ca- 
pital arising from the sale to be paid to 
them ; the remainder, or 16-25ths, to be 
applied to the use of the nation. The 
whole proceeds of the livings in the pre- 
sentation of the crown, the bishops, and 
the ecclesiastical corporations, to be ap- 
plied to the use of the nation. 


“« * Estimated amount of the Church Property which can be resorted to for the use of the 
State. 


Tithes belonging to livings in the gift of the crown, the bishops, and 


2 


the ecclesiastical corporations, 3,250,0001. per annum, at twenty- 





five years’ purchase................00---osssssscccenssscccececcccecesseceees £ 81,250,000 
Tithes belonging to livings in the gift of individuals, 
3,000,000. perann. attwenty-five years’ purchase £ 75,000,000 
Less 9-25ths to be paid to the individuals .......... é 27,000,000 
—_———__ 48,000,000 
OR ints uci wddeccticieetiiieds £129,250,000 
Estates 1,000,000/. per annum at thirty years’ purchase................+. 30,000,000 


Value of Church property in England 


ie eb SOs ls £159,250,000 
Ditto in Ireland, 1,300,000. at fourteen years’ purchase. 


18,000,000 


Total value of Church property ..............00++ £ 177,250,000 


«« « As soon as the commissioners have 
accumulated in the funds seventy-five 
millions of money unincumbered, and ap- 
plicable to the use of the state, then so 
much national debt to be extinguished, 
and annual taxes, particularly affecting 
land and houses, to the amount of three 
millions, to be taken off, and the plan of 
national stipends, and the new provisions 
for all denominations, to take place ; the 
remaining one hundred millions, as it 
accumulates, to be applied in the same 
manner. By this means, the national debt 
and taxes will be reduced materially, and 
yet no man will have injustice done to 
him ; for those who are in possession of 
benefices, will continue to enjoy them for 
life ; and to those who have the right of pre- 
sentation to a living, the nation pays the 
money value of such right.’—pp. 70, 71. 


*¢¢ Tn the mean time, and while this 
work is in progress, a fresh tax of two 
millions is to be imposed on the rents of 
lands and houses, valued at 40,000,000/. 
in England and Wales; of one million 
two hundred thousand, at one shilling 
and ninepence in the pound, on similar 
rents in Ireland; and of eighty-five thou- 
sand in Scotland, at three-pence in the 
pound, in addition to the present eccle- 
siastical payments made in the last coun- 
try, and in order to raise them to that 
level which the author thinks desirable 
for the maintenance of a learned priest- 
hood, and the further provision for the 
different bodies of dissenting clergy in 
that nation. These sums to be distri- 
buted as follows :— 
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“« « Projected Expenditure on the Clergy of all denominations in England and Wales. 


Episcopal Body and other Dignitaries of the Church of England. 


EPISCOPAL BODY. 


NN ic carideacuinccksacainuh aie crete ee £16,000 
Oe PI avins sane cnicodscesss getancesncseies OR ca eesedsticctsantes 72,000 
i NING iii, «sca veteboeed teins Ot BBD Dhan ticncisiscicc tect 60,000 
Oe Ssh siccis tetrndieceeatasnenwes Oh): MRR GR eiasicdececicasccss 27 ,000 





113 persons, the episcopal body, to receive 


OTHER DIGNITARIES. 


200 Canons, Prebends, &c., at 200/. each..... plenadbetiouaydnGintumisssinwicestions £40,000 
Whatever number of canons and prebends enjoy the honour of 
the title, only 200 to receive the national stipend 





313 persons, episcopal body and other dignitaries of six millions of hearers, 
MUN, sch ccbcoas chats. shbin teatesasavesuiesksiaeeixestedaswsticse ance £215,000 


‘* ¢ Estimate of the projected Expenditure on the working Clergy, both of the Established 
Church and of all other denominations. 




















| 
Number of Per- | Number of 
ened of ons Be 4 —o to denies ans Se Total Amount of 
Slergymen. | dated in eac each Con- , : Ses Stipend. 
, |Place of Worship.| gregation. Congregations. Stipend. P 
| 
| | 
500 | 2000 3300 1,650,000 | £350 £175,000 
1000 1500 2500 2,500,000 320 320,000 | 
2500 1000 1700 4,250,000 290 725,000 | 
| 
| 
2500 666 1100 2,750,000 250 625,000 | 
4 6500 clergymen, pastors of 11,150,000 people, to receive ..............+.+ £1,845,000 
; Episcopal body and other dignitaries of the Established Church ......... 215,000 








Total amount for all the clergy of all the people of England and Wales. £2,060,000 
Twelve millions of people, at £170,000 per million. ................ ss + 2,040,000 


‘¢¢ The congregations would, ofcourse, perhaps, an addition to be made to bring 
always consistofmany more personsthan _all stipends up to 200/. 


¥ the lowest number requisite for each sti- *¢« The clergy of the half million of 
: pend, and thus it may be computed they _ people in Scotland, who are not of the 
7 would contain the whole twelve millions Kirk, to have a provision on a similar 
of the people. plan to that of the working clergy in Eng- 

**¢The Kirk, or Church of Scotland, land. This provision might cost about 

being the best clerical system in exist- 85,000/., computing it at the same rate 


ence, not to be interfered with, unless, as in England, 170,000/. per million of 
hearers.’— Remarks, p. 64. 


IN IRELAND. 
‘¢ Episcopal Body and other Dignitaries of the Church of England and Ireland. 


EPISCOPAL BODY. 


4 Archbishops.........0.....0sseeeeers Bt LODOD CBO ...00.cccceecoccsecoesense £ 32,000 
¢ 18 Bishops............... fincbas stvoavese I ce ict cceverecdencs ocece 54,000 
% S46 ArchdeaBons..............0c000.0ecee WE MOOD ONIN, cocccdesiciocceiecctecss 34,000 
as shi Me cvnesvocdacccovensda OL. DOOD CU iiie ci isii Kore cccedbee 33,000 


89 persons, the episcopal body, to receive 
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OTHER DIGNITARIES. 


100 Canons, Prebends, &c., at £200 each................ Sosbsviavsonnsredpoueveta £20,000 
Whatever number of the canons and prebends enjoy the honour 
of the title, only one hundred to receive stipends. 

189 persons, the episcopal body and other dignitaries of 400,000 hearers, 
III attra rane conn Mc nnedn  psaeuhbonvnaaunwesoesasescepeeierenne £173,000 

s* © Estimate of the projected Expenditure on the working Clergy, both of the Established 

Church and of all other denominations i in Ireland, 























Number of Per- | Number of 7 
Number of | sons accommo- | Persons t0 | of people in their| Annual | Total Amount of 
Clergymen. n eac each Con- i Stipend. 
” Place of Worship.| gregation. Congregations. Stipend. _ 
500 2000 3300 1,650,000 | £350 | £175,000 
1009 1500 2500 2,500,000 $20 320,000 
| 
1000 1000 1700 1,700,000 290 | 290,000 
1000 666 1100 1,100,000 250 250,000 
hinsciessietise tment 
3,500 clergymen, pastors of 6,950,000 people, to receive...............+.+. £ 1,035,000 
Episcopal body and other dignitaries of the established Church, .......... 173,000 
Total amount for the clergy of all the people of Ireland ................00++. £1,208,000 
Seven millions of people, at £170,000 per million .................2e0ee0ee £ 1,190,000 


‘«¢The sum which the Roman Catholics 
are, like others, entitled to, according to 
their congregations and accommodation 
in places of worship, to be subdivided. 
The Catholic pastors, being single men, 
to be paid only two-thirds of the stipends ; 


the other third to form a fund, out of 
which to pay their episcopal body and 
dignitaries, and also the additional cler- 
gymen required by the observances of 
their religion, as follows: — 





i GIN, « scscsccncnnch sncsescen cose BE ROOD QBOR soscoce-ccverctsonscoves £4,000 
BPN ~ cncccccvocgnscsctcncorsenccsonnen at TO WINS ccccccecccossces pesbese 12,600 
28 \Archdeacons, .....2.200600sccesceseeeceve at 250 COCD...0.c.cecuse soodewsser ’ 4,500 
18 Deans..,...... pen hitnsliedeinitns npbtatinn cee at 250 each.....:. do ohibste ocidb obs 4,500 
58 persons, the episcopal body, to receive ..............cescecsseeneccedseeseeeees o£ 25,600 

OTHER DIGNITARIES. 
100 ‘Canons and Prebends, at 507. each...............-cecces, ceseeeeeeeees Yispiseees 5,000 
158 persons, the episcopal body, and other dignitaries of 5,500,000 hearers, 
RUMOR icp i allestne adh ndtesbeid nc nnthcessnabalwbssdebsedecedetteebiebibeces £30,600 


The remainder to be paid in stipends to auxiliaries of 1204. 
N.B. This plan to be followed with the Catholics in Great Britain.’ Remarks, p. 66.” 


Such is his plan, of which we have 
given, we trust, a perfectly fair and 
intelligible exposition. It now re- 
mains to be seen how far the principle 


ceived concerning the English Church, 
to examine the real numbers of the Pro- 
testant episcopal clergy, and how nearly 
they approach to the estimate of 18,000, 








on which the Bishop sets out is con- 
formable to the broad line of justice, 
and how far the golden fruits which 
he anticipates will bear the test of 
impartial inquiry. 


«‘T, In the first place, it may serve, 
though in itself not very material to the 
question, to shew the accuracy of the 
statements which are most generally re- 





which Mr. Colquhoun, and other writers 
of the same description have assigned to 
them. The question is one of no great 
difficulty, inasmuch as the names of all 
English and Weich incumbents are con- 
tained in an alpiabetical list at the end 
of the Clerical Directory, while the Red 
Book informs us of the dignitaries, and a 
comparison of the two will readily inform 
us of the names which both these lists 
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enjoy in common ; and the result of this 
comparison will be found to be, that the 
beneficed and dignified clergy of England 
and Wales amount to about 6,700 ; but 
the stipendiary curates, from the best 
inquiries in our power, are greatly over- 
rated at 2,000 more; and, as no man 
ean be ordainéd in England without a 
title, either arising from a benefice, a 
curacy, or the fellowship of a college, as 
the total number of fellowships in Oxford 
and Cambridge does not exceed 800, of 
whom barely one-half are ordained, and 
two-thirds of those included in the list 
of curates or incumbents, it follows that 
the entire number of clerical persons falls 
short of 9,000, instead of reaching to 
18,000 ; while of those 9,000, 2,000 at 
least are supported, it should be borne in 
mind, neither by tithes nor lands, but by 
stipends paid by their more wealthy 
brethren. So much for the first alleged 


fact of the enormous multitude of clergy - 


men in England and Wales. 

** TI. When, however, he goes on to 
state that, taking the whole country 
through, a single clergy man may suffice 
for 1,800 hearers, it becomes necessary 
to examine still furthe sr the principle on 
which he proceeds, and to call the recol- 
lection of our readers to the duties which 
every clergyman has to perform, and which 
are actut ally performed by the very great 
majority of English episcopalian clergy. 
The double service and double sermon on 
Sunday is a very small part of this duty. 
He has to baptise, to bury, to visit the 
sick, to admonish the immoral, to inspect 
the schools, to hear the complaints, and 
assist, so far as his means extend, the wants 
of the district allotted to him. Are these 
duties unnecessary !—that will not be pre- 
tended, Are they insufficiently performed 
and too often neglected ?— this calls for 
the exercise of a more severe discipline 
over the labourers now employed, rather 
than such a diminution of their numbers 
as would render a due performance im- 
possible. But that they are not, in fact, 
either systematically or generally neg- 
lected, we appeal to the experience of 
each of our readers in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, and would ask of each 
whether his own parish priest does not 
competently perform such duties ; whether 
any childrenremain unbaptised, any bodies 
unburied ; whether any frequent or well- 
grounded complaints are made of the sick 
neglected, or the Sunday functions not 
attended? And nine-tenths of the gentry 
of England will, we apprehend, be com- 
pelled to.answer, that the cases of glaring 
neglect or gross impropriety are not many; 
and that the individuals of whose conduct 
they are most able to judge, are, for the 
most part, decent, orderly, and diligent. 

*‘ ]II. But what shall we say to the 
assertion itself, that a single priest may, 
taking a whole kingdom through, suffice 
VOL, II. NO. VITi. 
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for 1,800 hearers? Did this writer sup- 
pose that all England and Wales were 
covered with population of equal density ? 
That pastoral inspection of 1,800 souls in 
Caernarvonshire required no longer walks 
than the same number in Mary-le-bone ? 
—or, that a parson whomight conveniently 
take charge of the one, could, without 
wings, or a chaise and four, at all ade- 
quately superintend the other? Has he 
no mercy on the peasants who are to 
come five or six miles to Divine Service, 
to be christened or married; or, with 
their deceased friends on their shoulders, 
to join in the last solemn ceremonies ? 
The thing would be difficult enough, even 
if all the dissenters dwelt in one part of 
the country, and all the churchmen in 
their seperate Goshen, in the remaining 
half. But when both dwell promiscuously 
it is plain that each, supposing this wri- 
ter’s calculation accurate, must take up 
twice as much ground, and require twice 
as much labour, as it otherwise might ; 
and who will assert that 3,500 clergymen 
would suffice for the duties required by 
6,000,000 of persons sostrangely mingled, 
and dispersed so widely and irregularly ? 

«TV. Still this is not all.—His esti- 
mate of that proportion of Englishmen 
who belong to the established church is 
manifestly and greatly under-rated. The 
ground on which he himself founds his 
calculation is, that the licensed places of 
dissenting worship are about equal in 
number to the churches and chapels of 
the establishment. Now, when he con- 
siders how many of the former are built 
on speculation, and, when that fails, with- 
drawn from their original destination ; 
when he considers the difference in size 
between the usual run of dissenting 
chapels throughout the country and the 
churches with which he compares them ; 
—when he considers the outcry for ad- 
ditional church-room which has been 
heard throughout the land, and the crowds 
by which, wherever a free place of wor- 
ship is opened in connexion with the 
establishment, that place has been uni- 
formly attended, he might be led to believe 
that a methodist meeting may sometimes 
look full for no better reason than that it 
is of narrow dimensions, while a church 
may seem eipty because its area is great 
for the dependant population ; and that, 
as no minister can well serve more than 
one church on a Sunday, the number of 
churches and of ministers, instead of 
being excessive, is hardly equal to the 
growing wants of the Church of England. 

««V, The truth is, that those political 
and religious economists are greatly mis- 
taken who suppose that in England and 
Wales the great mass of the population is 
divided into sects irreconcileably estran- 
ged from each other—that, among the 
lower and middling classes, a churchman 
or a @issenter never strays into each 
L 
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ged from each other: that, among the 
lower and middling classes, a churchman 
or a dissenter never strays into each 
other’s precincts, or that a great propor- 
tion of those who make up the congrega- 
tion of the ‘ chapel,’ do not also frequent- 
ly resort to the parish Church and to the 
ceremonies of their ancestors. We say 
nothing of the fact that all or almost all 
marriages are celebrated within those 
walls,—that dissenters and Roman Catho- 
lics, as well as Churchmen, are very fre- 
quently buried in the same place, and ac- 
cording to the same forms with their 
neighbours; and that there are very few 
dissenters, indeed, who, if they admit of 
infant baptism at all, bring their children 
to any other hands than those of their 
parish minister. But it is well known to 
every person who has paid even a mode- 
rate attention to the state of religious feel- 
ing and habits among us, that very many 
persons who attend the meeting in a Sun- 
day afternoon, have, in the morning, with 
equal devotion, appeared in the Church 
and among the number of its communi- 
cants; that the methodists, the most nu- 
merous of all those who frequent licensed 
places of worship, repel, many of them, 
with considerable asperity, the imputation 
of having separated from or forsaken the 
Church of England, and that they seldom 
fail to pour in their swarm of hearers in 
every instance where free sittings can be 
obtamed, or where a popular preacher has 
arisen. Instead, therefore, of reckoning 
the systematic dissenters at one half of the 
population, we are persuaded that one- 
fourth would be considerably nearer the 
truth ; and that, even of these, there are 
many who have no great animosity a- 
gainst the Church, and, occasionally, attend 
divine service there without scruple or re- 
luctance. We are aware that many hot- 
headed alarmists within the Church, as 
well as many without her limits, who seek 
to detract from her usefulness, have, for 
different reasons, taken a view of the sub- 
ject directly opposite to ours :—and we 
have, therefore, been at some pains to as- 
certain the truth by a comparison of many 
different parishes in different parts of the 
kingdom. The truth is, there is, in En- 
gland, no considerable body of dissenters 
but the methodists: and of these, we ap- 
peal to their own teachers, whether the 
number of both denominations amounts to 


Of those under 1502, 


Tithe-free in toto 
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“ * Extract from the Account laid before the House of Commons, 1818. 
Total number of benefices........... 10,421 


Of which no fewer than 1050 fall short of 601. a year each. 


ae ee 
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any thing like two millions, at the largest 
valuation, and including every age. The 
Roman Catholics, the Baptists, the old 
Presbyterians, are none of them numer- 
ous. The Unitarians are only to be heard 

of in a few large towns, and the Quakers 

are the fewest ofall. In this, as in every 

other instance, the smaller party has made 

most noise and been most active; but 

it is only necessary for the friends of the 

Church to know their own strength, and 

to exert and increase it by the harmless 

arts and honourable exertions of popularity 

and public usefulness, to demonstrate to 

mankind that the hearts of the nation are 

still on their side, and that, even of those 

who have been for a time estranged, the 

greater number are far from irrecoverable. 

And this may suffice for that part of our 

author’s statement which relates to the 

numbers of the clergy. 

“¢ VI. There is another circumstance 
which we cannot avoid noticing, as it proves 
the inconsistency of his plan with his own 
principles and his own assumptions. He 
sets out, in his title-page and in the open- 
ing sentences of his pamphlet, with taking 
that for granted, which some other religious 
economists have also supposed, and which, 
we believe, is pretty generally believed in 
that country, ofall others, where the Church 
of England is least known, we mean our 
sister kingdom of Scotland—that the Eng- 
lish clergy are divided into two races of 
men, the dignitaries and the working clergy, 
of whom, as this distinction itself implies, 
the former are utterly idle, and take no part 
in the public functions of the ministry. We 
shall have hereafter occasion to show that 
this is utterly untrue :—that there is no 
body of men in the English Church who 
have not their appropriate and important 
duties ; and that the few sinecures which 
really exist, are, in nine cases out of ten, 
made supplementary to the reward of an 
active discharge of duties elsewhere. But 
what we would now remark, is the strange 
inconsistency of this reformer, who, while 
he would prune down the number and in- 
come of the labourers in the vineyard to 
the lowest possible ratio, would keep up a 
hierarchy, the utility of which he denies, 
in very nearly its full amount of numbers 
and opulence!—But these are points of 
minor or less general interest when com- 
pared with those which follow :— 


4,361 





2s + + £32,726,608 15 4 


eo ecc ccc ccc coo LG,000, 000 
A ee eae ee ee ete 
Free on payment of modus ..........- 


862,960 
539,243 
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Remains titheable . . 
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Tithes returned to tax-office in 1814 


139 


cc ccce tc ce © 38,800,733 
2,732,898 


Tithe estimated by the tax-office at one-eighth of rental—Try the above by this 


rule :—8 ) 23,268,733 





2,908,591 5. 

bad debts, &c. 
grounds :— 

In Camden’s time there were .... 


of which were appropriate ... . 


*¢ Now, though the number of parishes 
and parochial chapelries has been since 
augmented, this has only been effected by 


The difference to be accounted for by expenses of collecting, 
Of this, one-third may be supposed to be appropriated on the following 


- » « « 9284 parishes, 


. . 3845 ) 9284 (2... 9284 
— 7690 3845 
1594 5439 


(Britannia, Introd. p. cxxxiii. Ed. Gough.) 


mained. An inspection of the king’s 
books will rather lead to the contrary sup- 
position as well as the fact, that the abbots, 


dividing the 5439 which remained in the 
hands of the parochial clergy; and the 
amount of great tithes, which has since 
been restored to the vicarages, is very small. 
But there is not the least reason to suppose 
that the appropriated livings were, one 
with another, smaller than those which re- 


whom the impropriators represent, are un- 
derstood to have engrossed the very rich- 
est benefices to themselves. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to believe that one-third 
of the tithes are alienated from the paro- 
chial clergy. 


“¢ But of this third, one-third belongs to the dignified clergy 3 ) 3845 
and the universities, which, though lay-societies, may be — 
included ...-cccec coerce c ccc esc e ec cc e COS 1282 


** Deduct 1282 from 3845 


$0 Wie Oe OE Sy ele le S ©, 0:6 (a ae 





6:6 Phere WOMEN. 2 0.4.0.4 0 60 4,000 
the hands of the laity, or above one-fourth of the whole. 
total amount of tithes—£2,732,898. 

“€ One-fourth, or 4 ) 2,732,898 


. - 2563 parishes in 
It will follow that, of the 


683,224 2 are in the hands of the laity. 


“¢ From this, indeed, the small, or vicarial tithe must be deducted. Now, in 
agricultural parishes, the small-tithe seldom equals one eighth of the great. Rate it, 
however, at one-fifth, to allow for the vicarages in towns, which are, proportionally, 
more valuable, and it follows that— 





5 ) 683,224 683,224 
rananpese 136,644 
136,644 4 ma 
546,580 


the total of tithes, great and small, with which the clergy, the bishops, cathedrals or 
universities have any concern, is,— 


732 
“¢ Deduct . ccc ccccccscc « 546,580 


£2,186,318 


“¢ To this 2,186,318/. must be added the augmentation-lands, purchased for the 
smaller livings by Queen Ann’s bounty, which Carr values at......... £100,000 
Also the glebes and surplice-fees.—These he estimates at 40/., on an average, 

to each parish, most ridiculously ; inasmuch as, on an average of the pa- 
rishes in a very large and wealthy county, they did not amount to more 
than 10/, Putting them, however, at the highest, they willbe ..... 426,000 
£526,000 

“« The revenues of bishops and Cathedral Churches must next be considered.— 
Of their incomes, however, it should first be noticed, that two-thirds are derived from 
appropriated tithes, and included, therefore, in the foregoing estimate. 

“** The following valuation of the bishops’ sees is taken, in default of any official 
authority, from Debrett’s Peerage; a statement founded on common parlance, and, 
therefore, it may be sufficiently impartial .... Sect ere lO 
The Cathedral Churches we should greatly overrate at 10,0002. each, 

since many of them are merely nominal. The Welch canonries are 
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“ ¢ Deduct two-thirds for tithe. ...... 






“ ¢ Or rating, at a fair guess, the tithes 
held by the universities at 23,0007. the 
sum of 2,300,000/. will remain, as the 
actual wealth of the Church of England. 

“ And hence, to allow for the deprecia- 
tion of produce, and of land and tithes, 
which amounts to more than one-third, 
the income of the clergy willbe 1,600,0002., 
or, at most, 2,000,000/. yearly.—But the 


“« ¢ There are livings which cannot sin- } ¢ 
gly afford a maintenance to a 
clergyman, and which, therefore, 
necessarily imply the holding of 


two or three of each 
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many of them not more than 5/. a-year, and the arch-deaconries, 
one with another, average G01... ....cccccccscecsccecce 


eee 


Residence of Clergy. 


« ¢ There are benefices, of different sorts . . . . . 
Of these, without glebe-houses 
Glebe-houses unfit for residence . 
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260,000 
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“Remains ...... £126,666 
2,186,318 


£2,312,984 
number of incumbents, as appears from the 


Ecclesiastical Directory, are about 7000. 
* € Divide—7000 ) 2,000,000 ( 


£285—the ave- 
rage income of the beneficiaries and dig- 
nitaries throughout England and Wales. 
It will not, we think, be said that this is 
immoderate. 






- 40,431 
2626 
2183 


4809 
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20 2. 2 « @ 
me « « « Se 
40 ... « B46 
50... 314 
60 .. . 301 
“ee: 6 @ 0 ee 
80 .. . 251 
1566 


* € And allowing two-thirds of these to be included in the list of those without fit 
glebe-houses, there will remain considerably above 5000 livings, where residence is 


very difficult, if not impracticable.’ 


All this is extremely satisfactory. 
Should, however, any doubts still 
linger in the minds of our readers, 
we beg to refer to their attentive pe- 
rusal a recent pamphlet, published 
by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle street, 
and entitled “‘ The Revenues of the 
Church of England not a burden up- 
on the public.” The excellent Bishop 
of Calcutta deals in facts; the ano- 
nymous writer of this pamphlet ad- 
duces historical arguments of so co- 
gent and convincing a nature that no 
man can be so obstinately incredu- 
lous as not to be led to the author’s 
conclusions; unless, indeed, he be 
of the conceited school of the political 
economists. ‘ Tithes,” says the wri- 
ter, “ constitute merely a portion of 
the surplus produce of the soil, which 
the cultivator yields to an ecclesias- 
tical, instead of a lay owner. Their 
burden does not fall upon the con- 
sumer, because they do not affect the 
price of agricultural produce; nor 
upon the occupier, because his rent 





is reduced in proportion to the aver- 
age value of the tithes; nor upon the 
owner, because this charge was taken 
into calculation when the property 
which he holds was purchased.” 

These positions are clearly demon- 
strated by the pamphleteer’s argu- 
ments; the occupier of land does not 
most certainly bear the burden of 
tithes, because, supposing any in- 
cumbent to receive five shillings per 
acre in composition, and the landlord 
a rent of forty shillings per acre, if the 
claim of the former were to be anni- 
hilated, the receipts of the latter 
would be increased by the amount of 
the composition. : In this case, the 
abolition of tithes would clearly be- 
nefit the landowner. 

If the above position be correct, it 
will perhaps be argued that the 
whole weight of the church esta- 
blishment falls upon the landowner. 
But this is by no means the case; 
the landowner or his ancestor pur- 
chased the land, subject to this in- 
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cumbrance, and paid for the land a 
sum minus the estimated value of 
that incumbrance. The writer of 
the pamphlet very justly observes— 
** that portion of the produce of the 
soil which has been reserved and set 
apart in this country for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes, never was the property 
of the present lay owner of the estate 
on which it is levied, nor did it ever 
belong to any of his immediate pre- 
decessors.” 

The author also makes it clear 
that the burden of tithes does not 
fall on the consumer of titheable 
commodities. Admitting, say the 
impugners of the system of tithing, 
that tithes neither diminish the own- 
er’s rent, nor the occupier’s profits, 
yet the exaction makes an addi- 
tion of one tenth to the growing 
price of the article on which it is 
raised. The futility of this argument 
is apparent on the surface. The 
tithe is a separate estate. If an acre 
of land produce twenty bushels of 
wheat—valued at one hundred shil- 
lings—the value of the tithe would 
be of the amount of ten shillings. 
Supposing that the titheowner were 
to waive his claim, and the tithe to 
revert to the landowner, would the 
latter sell the twenty bushels for 
ninety shillings, the price of those 
eighteen bushels which would have 
remained to him, after he had hand- 
ed the tithe of two bushels over to 
the titheowner, or would he take 
a fair advantage of the titheowner’s 
waiver and sell the twenty bushels 
for what they were really worth— 
one hundred shillings? We appre- 
hend that, unless he did the latter, 
his neighbours would call him dolt 
and idiot, appellations which his 
conduct would richly deserve. The 
tithe, therefore, is a separate estate, 
and this last argument of the modern 
political economists which they are 
pleased to name the “ incidence of 
tithes,” ends in a complete nullity. 

We are sorry that want of space 
obliges us to omit all reference to 
the author's outline of the history of 
tithes. We can only recommend it 
to our readers, assuring them that it 
is remarkable for its lucid positions, 
and convincing arguments. The 
point, however, at which the author 
arrives, is, that whatever may be the 
emoluments set aside for the main- 
tenance of the church, they by no 
means press upon any class of in- 
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dividuals—they are a separate, inde- 
feasible property, derived by a very 
ancient title, and constituted by a 
surplus produce which, if given up, 
would fall into the hands of land- 
owners, in the character of rent. 

Every person must be struck with 
admiration at Mr. Heber’s conduct, 
in respect to his acceptance of the 
Indian bishoprick. The ambition of 
the conscientious man was tempered 
by the scrupulousness of the devout 
Christian. He thought that he could 
be of service to the Eastern Church, 
and yet he had ties of almost insu- 
perable strength in this country: he 
had a wife whom he loved with an 
earnest and undying affection: he 
had a child for whom his breast 
yearned with the excess of parental 
fondness; and their health he was 
unwilling to place in danger. He 
was, moreover, diffident of his own 
efficacy, and was astounded at the 
greatness of the charge of the Indian 
see, as contrasted with the small 
circle of his own poor parish of 
Hodnet. It was, however, the will 
of God that he should go: the spirit 
prompted him, and he obeyed. Love 
of wife, and kindred, and child, and 
fatherland—were all secondary to the 
impulse of duty. He departed for 
his distant Church. ‘ For England, 
and the scenes of my earliest and 
dearest recollections,” he says, in a 
letter to the Rev. J. Blount, ‘‘ I have 
no better farewell than that of Philoc- 
tetes. 

© Xase’, w wed apdiahov— 
Kau’, eumdcia, meuloy apcamras, 
Ev0” i prtyadn Moire xopesZes 
Tyaphn Te pidkav, yo wavaparog 
Aainov, og rave” emexeavey.” 

The duties for his performance in 
the country, apportioned for his fu- 
ture ministration, were more numerous 
and severer than can be well imagined. 
We have Mrs. Heber’s own words, as 
set forth in her preface. 

‘“‘ There is one point on which the editor 
wishes to be allowed the expression of her 
opinion, Her loss invests her with the 
melancholy privilege of raising her feeble 
voice in support of the forcible represen- 
tations made in the memorials to govern- 
ment, which are included in the appendix 
to the second volume, on the necessity of 
dividing the see of Calcutta. Few can 
better estimate the weight of responsibi- 
lity which this diocess imposes upon an 
individual; and no one else can bear such 
witness to the mental labour and anxiety 
which it caused to her husband. He him- 
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self, zealous as he was to discharge all its 
duties to the utmost, at the expence of 
domestic happiness, of health, and of life 
itself, was deeply convinced of the neces- 
sity of such a division. He never com- 
plained, even to his wife, of his own dis- 
comfort or fatigue ; but he was anxious for 
assistance, because he felt that no one, 
however great his energy, or however en- 
tire his devotion to his task, can do all, or 
near all, that ought to be done in the 
great field of usefulness presented by the 
Indian bishoprick ; a field which, to the 
glory of God, is enlarging every day. 
That such an impossibility is not merely 
imaginary, must be apparent to any who 
reflect that, not only the spiritual interests 
of the Indian continent and of Ceylon, but 
those of New South Wales, including Van 
Diemen’s Land and its dependancies, of 
the Mauritius, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, by a recent enactment, even of Ma- 
deira, are committed to the charge of the 
Bishop of Calcutta.” 


Added to the amazing difficulties 
thrown in his way by the extent of 
his see, the Bishop had little or no 
aid from resident clergy, as will be 
seen by the following extract of a 
letter to Dr. Phillimore : 

“ Tittyghur, February 27, 1824. 

“* * * The clergymen whom I 
have seen or corresponded with, are very 
respectable, and many of them intelligent 
and well-informed. I only wish there 
were many more of them in the country ; 
but their paucity is really most grievous. 
The promised establishment of twenty- 
eight chaplains for this presidency (a very 
smal] one for a territory three times as 
extensive as Great Britain and Ireland) 
has never been completed. Even of these 
on the list, a large proportion are ‘on fur- 
lough. Many very important stations are, 
at this moment, as effectually cut off from 
preaching and the Sacraments, ag if they 
were in the centre of China * * * 
Even in Calcutta and the neighbouring 
stations, though some of the clergy offi- 
ciate three times a day, and though I 
myself and the archdeacon work as hard 
and as regularly as any of ‘ the labouring 
clergy’ (to use the modish phrase) in any 
part of the world, we could not get the 
ordinary Sunday duty done, without re- 
sorting to the aid of the missionaries. 
With these last I have good reason to be 
satisfied. They all cheerfully (such, of 
course, as are of the Church of England) 
have received licenses, and submitted them- 
selves to my authority; they are, in fact, 
very respectable and pains-taking young 
men, who are doing far more in the way 
of converting and educating the natives 
than I expected, and are well-pleased to 
find themselves recognized as regular 
clergymen, and treated accordingly.” 

* * * . * 
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Every part of our Eastern posses- 
sions was in the same deplorable 
state. Here is the Bishop’s account 
of Ceylon. 


* Ceylon, by all the accounts which I 
have received, is one of the most improv- 
able countries in the world, both in a poli- 
tical and moral view. The people have 
always shown themselves well-disposed to 
receive education; and the number of Eu- 
ropeans who need moral and religious in- 
struction is, as you well know, very consi- 
derable. There are, however, so few chap- 
lains on the establishment, that many large 
stations are entirely without clergy ; and 
others only receive an occasional supply 
from missionaries, of whom many, though 
very good men, are better suited for In- 
dian than European auditors; and all of 
whom are, by such arrangements, taken 
off from their proper work, the instruction 
of the natives. The garrison of Candy 
has been only supplied with a chaplain by 
robbing the less numerous one of Galle ; 
and in fact, two or three more than the 
present establishment, were they even al- 
ways at their posts, would be quite little 
enough to attend to the spiritual comfort 
and instruction of the European popula- 
tion.’” 


The following are the observations 
of Mrs. Heber, and they yet more 
clearly define the difficulties under 
which the good and beneficent Bishop 
laboured :— 


“ The scarcity of chaplains in the Ben- 
gal presidency, and the bad health of some 
of those who were resident in Calcutta, 
made the Bishop feel it necessary to per- 
form, himself, as much or more duty than 
he had been accustomed to do in England. 
On one Sunday, some weeks after his ar- 
rival, he wrote two sermons; preached 
twice in the Cathedral; baptized a child in 
the fort; and read through, and comment- 
ed on a large packet of papers on ecclesi- 
astical business. The unfortunate deten- 
tion of the ship which contained nearly 
all his manuscript sermons, added much 
to the pressure of business in which he 
was involved; inasmuch as he generally 
had to compose one whenever he preach- 
ed. But though he frequently went to 
bed exhausted with the labours of the day, 
to which were added the demands upon 
his time and attention which the common 
civilities of life require, and which were 
the more cheerfully complied with, as he 
felt that his influence among the higher 
ranks of society in Calcutta increased, the 
more familiarly he associated with them, 
he seldom could be persuaded to relax 
from the rules he had prescribed to him- 
self, so soon as he became acquainted with 
the state of the Church in India, and in 
which he persisted with rather augment- 
ing than decreasing diligence to the last. 
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And this too in a climate which more par- 
ticularly indisposes men to exertion of any 
kind, whether mental or bodily ; and 
where the constant exhaustion during the 
greater part of the year is such, as no one, 
except from experience, can picture to 
himself. The bishop thus describes the 
heat. ‘It is impossible to sit still under 
the most favourable circumstances, without 
streaming with perspiration; our windows 
are all close shut up, and our rooms dark- 
ened to keep out the hot and molten at- 
mosphere, which streams in wherever it 
can find an entrance, like the breath of 
a huge blast furnace.’ Often has the 
editor earnestly requested him to spare 
himself, when, on descending from the 
pulpit she saw him almost unable to speak 
from exhaustion; or when, after a few 
hours rest at night, he would rise at four 
o'clock to attend a meeting, or visit a 
school, and then pass the whole of the 
day, till sunset, in mental labour, without 
allowing himself the hour’s mid-day sleep 
in which the most active generally in- 
dulge. To such remonstrances he would 
answer, that these things were necessary 
to be done; and that the more zealous he 
was in the discharge of his own duties, he 
could, with the greater justice, urge acti- 
vity on such of his clergy as he might 
deem deficient. 

“ The applications for resident chaplains 
from the inhabitants of many of the prin- 
cipal stations, which the Bishop received, 
occasioned him much painful uneasiness ; 
they were but too generally such as he had 
it not in his power to flatter with the least 
hope of receiving a favourable answer from 
government, though he never failed to lay 
them before the proper authorities in as 
earnest a manner as possible, nor to state 
their requests at home. The greater num- 
ber of the Company’s chaplains are li- 
censed to districts, separated from each 
other by large tracts of country, containing 
a considerable number of Europeans, who 
are either entirely debarred from the ordi- 
nances of their religion, or obliged to take 
long and expensive journeys to the nearest 
station of a resident clergyman. From six 
stations within the presidency of Fort 
William, the Bishop received, during his 
visitation, most pressing demands for resi- 
dent missionaries, with an assurance that 
every assistance and encouragement would 
be given them, while to only two or three 
was he able to assign even the occasional 
services of the nearest chaplain.” 

The Bishop thus describes the com- 
mencement of his journey for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Christian congre- 
gations of the Upper Country :— 

“* We set out,’ he writes to a friend, 
‘attended by two smaller boats of very 
rude construction, with thatched cabins 
and huge masts and yards of bamboo, 
something like the canoes of the Friendly 
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Islands, as Cook as represented them. One 
of these is a cooking-boat, the other for 
our luggage and servants; and it may 
give you some idea of the number of hands 
employed in Bengal for all purposes, when 
I tell you that twelve servants are thought 
a very moderate travelling establishment 
for myself and a single friend; and that 
the number of boatmen for the three ves- 
sels amounts, I believe, to thirty-two. 
We are, indeed, obliged to carry every 
thing with us, even to milch goats, supplies 
being seldom to be procured in the line of 
country through which we have to travel. 
Our diet must, therefore, have been salt 
meat and poultry, had not a few instances 
of fair dealing with the fishermen procured 
us an almost daily supply of their commo- 
dities. I was surprised to see many of 
these poor men paddle away at out ap- 
proach as fast as their canoes could carry 
them; but learned soon after, from the 
complaint of one of their number, that the 
servants and boatmen of ‘ great men,’ 
were apt to take their, fish by force and 
without paying for them. This I easily 
prevented; but these and some other 
abuses of the same kind, which even my 
imperfect knowledge of the language ena- 
bled me to detect, show how prone these 
people are to plunder and tyrannize over 
each other, and how much odium may 
be unknowingly incurred by Europeans 
through the rascality of their followers. 

“¢QOur way was through the heart of 
Lower Bengal, by the Matabunga, the 
Chundna, and those other branches of the 
Ganges which make so tortuous a laby- 
rinth in Rennell’s map. The sunderbunds 
would have been a nearer course; but this 
was pleasanter, and showed us more of the 
country, which along the whole line of the 
river was fertile, well cultivated and ver- 
dant to a great degree, and sometimes 
really beautiful. The banks are generally 
covered with indigo, and beyond are wide 
fields of rice or pasture, with villages, each 
under a thicket of glorious trees, banyans, 
palms, plaintains, and bamboos; and 
though we here and there passed woods of 
a wilder character, their extent did not 
seem to be more than in one of our Eng- 
glish counties. The villages are all of 
mud and bamboos, the roofs arched like 
the bottom of a boat, to prevent their pli- 
able supporters from bending in a contrary 
direction, and both the country, the houses, 
the boats and the people are, on the whole, 
of a better description than any thing in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta. 

** ¢ Our little fleet unmoored early, and 
brought-to for the night about six; after 
which we generally contrived to get a 
pleasant walk, and to see more, by far, of 
the country and the people than we could 
have done in many months spent in Cal- 
cutta. The general impression made on 
my mind was, certainly, that of prosperity 
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and good government; and perhaps it was, 
in a certain sense, an indication of both 
these, that the peasants, such of them as 
spoke Hindoostanee, were rather forward to 
talk of their griewances, and grumble about 
the ‘times’ in much the same way with 
English cottagers. Their complaints were 
all of the same character,—the dearness of 
rice, the rise of rents, and the burthen of 
tolls and local taxes. I believe, indeed, 
that in all these respects they have some 
reason to complain. The famine in Ma- 
dras, and our expedition to Rangoon, have 
contributed materially to drain Bengal, 
and Lord Cornwallis’ famous settlement is 
said to have left the ryut too much at the 
mercy of the zemindar. As for the tolls, 
the East India Company have generously 
given up their whole proceeds to the in- 
ternal improvement of the districts where 
they are levied. Nor do their rates seem 
high to an Englishman. But the genero- 
sity of the Company does not seem known 
or understood, while these rates are col- 
lected by native officers on the necessaries 
of life, as they are taken to market, with 
very considerable extortion and injustice. 
Except on account of the local taxes, I 
could not find that they had any quarrel 
with government; and with the exception 
of the fishermen, I found nobody either 
afraid of, or averse to, the presence or con- 
versation of a European. A wonderful 
change seems to have taken place in this 
respect, which, in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, I have heard attributed to the 
missionaries and their schools. But in the 
districts of which I am speaking, there are 
neither the one nor the other ; and I know 
no cause for it but the general good con- 
duct and good temper of the Company’s 
servants in the situation of Mofussil magis- 
trates, who, certainly, by all which I have 
seen, are generally actuated by right feel- 
ings, and display in their diligence, pa- 
tience, and modesty of appearance and de- 
meanour, a very different picture from that 
which is often drawn of the manner in 
which fortunes are made, and men go- 
verned in India.’ ”’ 


Bishop Heber was the very man 
for the eradication of the evils so long 
dominant in India. For his pleasing 
wit and agreeable conversation his 
company was eagerly sought in the 
metropolis of Bengal; so that he 
could not fail to be powerful in ex- 
ample. By his serenity of manner and 
general kindliness of behaviour he 
ever won the natives to his cause, and 
thus smoothed down every rugged- 
ness in that path, by which the true 
Gospel might be transmitted from 
one end of the continent to the other. 
The state of his feelings towards the 
inhabitants of India generally, and 
friends and fellow-labourers in the 
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same holy field with himself, will be 
seen by the two passages which 
follow : 


“ At Malpas, his birth-place, of which 
his father was for several years co-rector, 
Dr. Heber had many friends, of whom he 
was anxious to take a personal leave. In 
its Church he preached for the first time 
in his life on the 9th of March; the ser- 
mon he chose was that on ‘ time and eter- 
nity,’ printed, as subsequently corrected, 
in the volume of ‘sermons preached in 
England.’ During this visit he heard the 
story, of the truth of which he was after- 
wards assured, that an officer, having found 
a dying Indian exposed by the side of the 
Ganges, in conformity with the religion of 
the Hindoos, that he might expire within 
reach of its sacred waters, raised him up, 
and restored him to life by forcing nou- 
rishment down his throat. The man was 
a Brahmin, and having eaten from the 
hands of a European, though unconscious- 
ly, lost his caste, and was abandoned by 
his whole family. Being poor he was 
forced either to starve, or to become a de- 
pendent on the officer for subsistence ; the 
love of life prevailed ; but every morning 
when he came to the camp to receive his 
rice, he cursed his benefactor in bitter 
terms, as the cause of his becoming an 
outcast from his family and sect. At the 
conclusion of this story, Dr. Heber ex- 
claimed, ‘ If I am permitted to rescue one 
such miserable creature from this wretched 
superstition, I shall think myself repaid 
for all I sacrifice.’ ” 


The next letter relates to the death 
of his fellow-traveller and chaplain 
through the provinces of Upper India, 
during his visitation, to Mr. Stowe. 


“ To Augustus W. Hare, Esq. 
** Delaserry River, near Dacca, 
July 22, 1824. 
“ My dear Augustus, 

“ Little did I anticipate, when we part- 
ed, with how heavy a heart I should com- 
mence what (I am almost ashamed to say) 
is my first letter to you. We have iost 
poor Stowe! He set out with me five 
weeks since, on my visitation; leaving his 
sister with Emily and her children, who 
were dissuaded by our medical advisers 
from accompanying me in my formidable 
journey, but whom we hoped to meet at 
Bombay, whither they were to proceed 
by sea, while we pursued our way across 
the Continent through Rajpootana and 
Malwah. Stowe had been seriously un- 
well in Calcutta, of something like a dys- 
entery; but it was anticipated by every 
body that a sail of three months on the 
Ganges and a subsequent journey in a 
cooler climate would be of the most essen- 
tial service tohim; and he was not only 
permitted, but strongly advised by Dr. 
Abel to accompany me. These favour- 
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able expectations seemed verified by the 
experience of our first fortnight. The 
cool breezes of the river seemed to revive 
him most effectually, and his spirits, 
strength, and appetite increased percepti- 
bly ;_ while he took a daily increasing in- 
terest in the wild and sequestered, but lux- 
uriant and beautiful scenes through which 
we passed, while threading the great delta of 
the Ganges in our way to Dacca. Unhappi- 
ly, as his strength returned, he became less 
cautious; he, one evening, particularly, 
exposed himself to the sun, while yet high, 
and to the worst miasma which this land 
of death affords, by running into a marsh 
after some wild ducks. From that time 
his disorder returned, and he reached 
Dacca on the fifth of this month, so weak 
and exhausted as to be carried from the 
boat to the bed-room prepared for him. 
The means of cure usually employed were 
tried without success, inasmuch as, why I 
could not learn, mercury took little or no 
hold on his constitution. He struggled, 
however, against the complaint, with a 
strength which surprised both myself and 
his medical attendants, and which long 
flattered us, alas! with a delusive hope of 
his recovery. During the three last days 
of his life he was sensible of his approach- 
ing end, and, I trust, I shall never forget 
the earnestness of his prayers; the seve- 
rity and deep contrition with which he 
scrutinized all the course of his (surely) 
innocent and useful life; the deep hu- 
mility and self-abasement with which he 
cast himself on God’s mercy through 
Christ; or the blessed and still brightening 
hope, which, after his first mental struggle 
was over, it pleased his gracious Master to 
granthim. He sent his love to you, with 
a request that all his papers might be sent 
to you, ‘ to do what you thought best with 
them.” * * * * * * 
He often named his ‘ poor sister,’ re- 
commending her to Emily’s care and 
mine. But all the rest of his time was 
occupied in praying, with me, or mentally, 
and in listening to different texts of Scrip- 
ture, which he took great delight in my 
reading to him. ‘ God,’ he said, on Fri- 
day evening, ‘God and His dear Son are 
mercifully making this passage more and 
more easy to me.’ He slept very little, 
being disturbed by constant spasms. Lau- 
danum was resorted to; but this, without 
removing the symptoms of his complaint, 
clouded his head and gave him evil 
dreams; and he earnestly begged of me 
not to let them give him any more. At 
length, in the course of Saturday, a slight 
wandering of intellect came on, though he 
never ceased to know me, and to express 
uneasiness, if, by an alteration of position 
or any other cause, he for a moment lost 
sight of me. His end was now visibly fast 
approaching, and his face had assumed that 
unequivocal character which belongs to the 
dying. * * * * * * 
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Some violent but short spasms succeeded ; 
after which he sunk into a calm slumber, 
and a few minutes after twelve literally 
breathed his last without a groan or strug- 
gle. I myself closed his eyes, and, with 
the help of a surgeon, (whom, in the for- 
lorn hope of some favourable turn taking 
place, I had got to remain in the house 
the three last nights) ‘ composed his de- 
cent limbs.’ It was necessary that we 
should do so,.since the superstition of the 
wretched people round us, made them fiz 
the room as soon as a corpse was in it. 
He was buried in the evening of the next 
day (Sunday the 18th) in the cemetery 
of the station, which, that day week, I had 
consecrated. A wild and dismal place it 
is as ever Christian laid his bones in, at 
about a mile’s distance from the inhabited 
part of Dacca, but surrounded by ruins 
and jungle, and containing several tall 
ruinous tombs of former residents, in the 
days when the commerce of this province 
was the most important in India. Some 
of these have been very handsome, but all 
are now dilapidated, and overgrown with 
ivy and the wild fig tree. There is, how- 
ever, a high wall with an old Moorish 
gateway, which protects the graves effec- 
tually from the jackalls; and I have given 
directions for a plain monument to be 
erected over my poor friend. His illness 
—his youth—his amiable manners with 
the few in Dacca who saw him, and his 
general character, excited a great sensa- 
tion in the place. Enquiries after him 
came every day, with presents of fruit 
and offers of books, which might elucidate 
his distemper or amuse him; and he re- 
ceived similar marks of attention and in- 
terest, not only from the English residents, 
but from the naw4b, from the principal 
zemindar of the neighbourhood, and from 
the Armenian bishops of Ecmiazin and Je- 
rusalem, whom I met here, engaged in a 
still larger visitation than my own, of the 
different churches of their communion in 
Persia and India. All the English resi- 
dents and the officers from the military 
lines, with a detachment of artillerymen, 
came unsolicited to the funeral. 

“ Emily entreated, on hearing the first 
alarm, that in the event of poor Stowe’s 
death or inability to proceed, I would not 
refuse her permission to join me at the 
Rajmahal Hills, and to go with me, at 
whatever risk, through the rest of the jour- 
ney; and I know her so well, that, though 
there will certainly be some circumstances 
trying to her strength, I am disposed to 
believe she would suffer more by not being 
allowed to follow me; so that, in about a 
month’s time, if it pleases God, I may 
hope to see her and my children. Whe- 
ther Miss Stowe will accompany them, or 
immediately return to England, I know 
not. Her brother seemed to think she 
would prefer the former, and I have writ- 
ten to invite her todo so. Yet, alas! what 
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motive has she now for lingering in In- 
dia. 

“ This is the second old and valued friend 
(poor Sir Christopher Puller was the first, 
though my intimacy with Stowe was far 
greater) which this cruel climate has, 
within a few months, robbed me of. In 
the meantime I have great reason for 
thankfulness that, in all essential points. 
my own health has remained firm; that 
my dear wife (though she has been an in- 
valid) has been so from causes uncon- 
nected with climate; and that my chil- 
dren (since they were taken from the close 
and pestilential air of Fort William) have 
been pictures of health and cheerfulness. 
How long this is to continue, God knows ; 
and I thank Him that my confidence in 
His mercy and protection has not yet been 
shaken. I am far, however, from repent- 
ing my coming out to India, where I am 
sure I am not idle, and hope I am not 
useless; though I have, alas! fallen far 
short of my own good intentions, and have 
failed to a greater extent than I expected, 
in conciliating the * * * * 
* *, But I cannot help feeling most 
painfully the loss of a sincerely attached, 
intelligent, and most gentlemanlike friend, 
to whom, under any difficulties, I could 
open myself without reserve ; whose cheer- 
ful conversation was delightful to me in 
health, and to whose affectionate solicitude 
and prayers I looked forward as a sure 
resource in sorrow or in sickness. God 
bless you, dear Augustus! Give my most 
kind love to Lady Jones, and best regards 
to your brothers, 

“ Ever your’s affectionately, 
“ REGINALD CaLcurTtTa.” 


The young missionaries had mani- 
fested great intolerance towards the 
native converts of the South of India. 
They clung fast to their prejudices 
respecting the distinctions of caste, 
and these were excited towards the 
pariah Christians. The prejudices 
of the Soodras had been gradually 
disappearing, under the mild minis- 
try of the excellent Missionary 
Schwartz: but through the ill ad- 
vised conduct of the successors of 
that benevolent man, they had been 
renewed. The Bishop, under these 
circumstances, addressed himself to 
Christian David, a native of Tanjore, 
and a pupil of Schwartz; and we 
copy the answer of the native preacher. 

* Bishop’s College, Aug. 5, 1825. 
“ My Lord, 

“ I have been truly gratified by the 
very kind and interesting letter of the 
26th ultimo, with which your Lordship 
has been pleased to honour me, and which 
was immediately forwarded by the Rev. 
Principal Mill to Serampoor, where 1 was 


at the time, attending my son, who was 
afflicted with fever and liver complaint. 
I have shown your Lordship’s letter to the 
Reverend the Principal, and have commu- 
nicated to him verbally, from my own 
knowledge and observations, the answers 
to the several questions put by your Lord- 
ship, which, partly by his advice, 1 now 
detail as follows : 

“* Your Lordship’s first question was— 

“Ist. Whether the native Christians in 
the south object to intercourse with the 
pariahs on any superstitious ground of 
caste, or simply because these last are 
mostly poor, and belonging to the meaner 
ranks of society ? 

“ ¢ Observation —The two ideas are, in 
the minds of these people, nearly the same: 
i. e. their idea of rank is only that of caste. 
It is altogether distinct from the consider- 
ation of poverty or low circumstances in 
the world. It is necessary to observe also, 
that their’s is purely a worldly idea; it is 
not connected in their minds with any no- 
tion of true or false religion ; nor is there, 
to my knowledge, any superstition con- 
nected with it by the native Christians. 
Consequently I would answer the ques- 
tion thus: 

“ Answer.—They object on the ground 
of caste, though not on a superstitious 
ground, but as being the only rule by 
which they are accustomed to measure 
men’s rank in society: é. e. on the ground 
of worldly pride, only joined to the world- 
ly fear of degradation in the eyes of their 
own people, Christians as well as hea- 
thens. (The third question will illustrate 
this.) 

“*Q. 2d. Whether they object to sitting 
in the same Church, or merely to sitting 
promiscuously in the same part of the 
Church with them ? 

“** Answer.—Only to sitting promiscu- 
ously in the same part of the Church. 

“¢ Q. 3d. Whether, supposing a Chris- 
tian pariah were by industry and good 
fortune, to elevate himself above the rank 
which (according to those remonstrants) 
they now generally hold, of horsekeepers, 
scavengers, &c., to decent and affluent 
circumstances, they would still object to 
associate with him or his children? 

“© Answer.—lf the person merely be- 


came rich, and so independent of menial , 


occupations, it would make no difference 
whatever in their judgement of him; but 
if, even without becoming rich, he should 
yet become well-learned in physics, in as- 
tronomy, or (such is the present course of 
their thoughts) in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he will then be called shastree or 
pundit, and be respected in that character. 
They will sit with him and admit him to 
their circles, even to sharing the betel-nut; 
still they will not eat food out of the same 
dish with him, through the worldly fear or 
pride above mentioned. And there are se- 
veral pariahs who are cafechists in our 
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congregations, so situated; and some of 
yet lower caste, who are listened to with 
deference and attention, even by the most 
prejudiced of the high caste converts. 

« ¢ Q 4th. What are the peculiarities, 
if any, in the conduct and language of 
those poor pariahs, from which they pro- 
fess to apprehend pollution and infection 
to themselves and their children? Are 
there among the pariahs any practices, 
though indifferent in themselves, yet of- 
fensive to the persons of the higher caste? 
And if so, may they not be induced to 
abandon them? 

“ © Answer.—There are certain vulgar, 
and occasionally, as in jest or anger, cer- 
tain indecent expressions, from which no 
son of a pariah, though a Christian, can 
well escape, except such as receive the 
learned education above mentioned; these 
expressions not being reckoned at all 
shameful among heathen pariahs, but ex- 
tremely abominable to all others, heathens 
as well as Christians. Not only language, 
though this is a great point, but many 
practices allowed, and even enjoined by 
custom on the pariahs in general, make 
the idea of their society to be feared asa 
source of contamination, even by the 
Christian natives of India; such as their 
custom of eating animals that have died a 
natural death; that of men, women, and 
children, drinking toddy and arrack toge- 
ther in the open streets; and these, 
though not common among the Christian 
pariahs, are yet not so completely oblitera- 
ted, but that they are feared as belonging 
to the caste, except again in the case of 
the educated pariahs above mentioned. 

“¢ Q. Sth. What was the practice of 
Mr. Schwartz’s congregation in these re- 
spects ? 

*** Answer.—From the days of Zeigen- 
bald, and downwards, a period of nearly 
one hundred years, the practice, as I have 
learned from my predecessors, and as I 
have myself seen, was as follows: That 
the native converts should sit at Church in 
two separate divisions; those of high, re- 
spectable caste in one; the pariahs and 
those of caste still lower, in the other; yet 
in such a manner, that a stranger’s eye 
would not discover the distinction, but only 
the missionaries, or those acquainted with 
the feelings and ways of the native Chris- 
tians. (To prove this, it is only necessary 
to observe, that the unconverted natives, 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, constantly con- 
ceive and speak of the Christians, as being 
all of one caste.) They also drink out 
of the same cup at the Communion, yet in 
such manner that those of the first division 
never drink after those of the other; for 
this purpose they always go first to the 
rail: the men and women alsq separately. 
The two divisions have a common burial 
ground; and in the funeral rites they walk 
promiscuously, as if with the consciousness, 
contrary to the heathen notions, that death 
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entirely dissolved these distinctions. The 
old missionaries, from the venerable Zei- 
genbald to the present survivors, Drs. 
Rottler and Coemerer, the former of Madras, 
the latter at Tranquebar, and the Rev. Mr. 
Kholhoff of Tanjore, always lamented 
those feelings in their converts, which they 
felt themselves, nevertheless, obliged to 
consult in the above regulations of prece- 
dency in Church and Communion. They 
made it a constant subject of prayers, both 
among themselves and with their native 
preachers and catechists, that these feelings 
of distinction might become extinct, justi- 
fying their own practice in this respect by 
the accommodating (though undissem- 
bling) practice of St. Paul and the other 
apostles; and, under this mild system, 
especially under the most venerable 
Schwartz, the feeling in question, with the 
practices resulting from it, was visibly 
losing ground. A change of this mild 
practice was, for the first time, introduced 
by Mr. Rheniers, of the Church Missionary 
Society, and by him recommended to 
various other missionaries recently arrived, 
as well of the sectarian denominations, as 
of those in connexion with our Church, 
including Mr. Haubroe (not Mr. Falcke) 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. These junior missionaries 
agreed among themselves to make the im- 
mediate abolition of every shade of these 
distinctions an indispensable condition 
of Christian communion with the existing 
native converts. And in their mode of 
conducting this, they not only opposed, in 
the most marked manner the senior sur- 
viving missionaries above mentioned, but 
spoke, both from the pulpit and in private, 
of them and their venerable predecessors, 
Schwartz, Gericke, Pohle, &c. as having 
done great mischief to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. To the native Christians, who 
hold the memories of these illustrious 
men in the highest esteem and affectionate 
veneration, these young men were not 
content to speak of them as having per- 
mitted such and such things ‘ because of 
the hardness of their hearts,’ (which, sup- 
posing them right, they ought to have 
said, after our Lord’s example, speaking of 
Moses,) but denounced them in the offen- 
sive manner above mentioned as cor- 
rupters of the Gospel. The consequence 
of this harsh procedure and of the inno- 
vations in the translation of the Scriptures, 
even of the most known and familiar sym- 
bols, the Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, &c. of 
which they obtained fresh translations, 
greatly disliked by the old converts, (i. e. 
as we may truly say, by all the native 
Christians now in being) is the heart-burn- 
ing of which your Lordship has seen one 
specimen. 

“¢ Q. 6th. Whether Bishop Middleton 
made any order in the business ? 

“* Answer.—l have heard, though I 
cannot trust my memory for the particu- 


























































































































































































































































































lars, that a contest of this nature in the 
Vepery congregation, was once submitted 
to the late Bishop, and that by his Lord- 
ship’s intercession with both parties, 
greater forbearance was obtained, and har- 
mony was, for the time, restored. The 
Annual Report of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society for 1821, contains, I believe, 
a letter of Bishop Middleton’s, alluding to 
this subject. 

“ ¢ Q. 7th. What is, in your conscien- 
tious opinion, the best remedy for the diffi- 
culty ? 

“ « Answer.—I would humbly beg to 
suggest, as a means which must have a 
good effect, a word of advice in private 
only (for the contest with the congregation 
will not admit of any other,) from your 
Lordship to the junior missionaries, on the 
necessity for prudence and tenderness with 
respect to their flocks; of unity and co- 
operation with their missionary brethren 
of the same communion ; and of reveren- 
tial esteem for those who have preceded 
them in this great work with a zeal and 
success which they cannot pretend to have 
themselves equalled. 1 would venture to 
suggest also a pastoral letter from your 
Lordship to these converts, enjoining them 
at the same time to obedience to their 
pastors, and Christian estimation of all 
their fellow Christians; explaining to them 
from Scripture, the utter opposition of all 
proud notions of caste to the Gospel; and 
intimating the earnest wish of their Euro- 
pean instructors to remove this, with as 
little offence as possible to any of their 
national feelings or prejudices, without 
touching any just and proper distinction 
of rank, education, or degree in society. 
This would certainly have very great 
weight with them. And it might, in my 
humble opinion, be made still more useful 
to them, if a special address were made to 
the pariahs and those of lower caste— 
reminding them that, as Christianity had 
an evident and proper tendency to elevate 
them, with respect to themselves and 
their countrymen, they should carefully 
abstain from every expression or habit 
(however supposed essential to their con- 
dition in life,) which might have a tenden- 
cy to excite disgust and dislike in their 
higher brethren ; reminding them also of 
that necessary regard and deference which 
Christianity not only allows but commands 
to be paid to our superiors in knowledge 
or worldly respectability; and of the spe- 
cial direction of St. Paul addressed to 
Christian slaves against the contempt of 

their heathen masters. I should not have 
presumed to offer these suggestions, my 
Lord, had not your Lordship so conde- 
scendingly invited me to do so. I beg 
leave to enclose for your Lordship’s peru- 
sal, the copy of my letter to Dr. Rottler, 
as it bears on the subject in question, and 
may throw further light upon the state of 
things at Vepery.’ 
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“ Reserving to another opportunity to 
express on one or two further points in 
your Lordship’s letter, irrelevant to the 
preceding enquiries, having already too 
greatly extended this letter, for which I 
beg your Lordship’s indulgence, I remain, 
with a strong and lasting sense of the 
great condescension and kindness I have 
experienced from your Lordship, and 
with ardent wishes for your continued 
health and happiness, and long usefulness 
in the Church, 

“ My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s very obedient, 
* and most faithful servant, 
“ CHRISTIAN Davin.” 


What we are aboutto insert here has 
no affinity to the labours of Bishop 
Heber; but it is so characteristic a 
story of Indian fraud and supersti- 
tion, that we hope to be allowed the 
reader’s indulgence for the few mo- 
ments necessary for its perusal. It 
came under the Bishop’s notice, and 
was in his MS. Journal, though its 
publication was omitted by Mrs. He- 
ber, from the fear of its reaching the 
court of the King of Oude. The 
King, however, being defunct, here 
is the story. 

“Many whimsical stories are current 
in Lucknow, respecting the foibles and 
blindness of the poor king, and the ras- 
cality of his favourite. His fondness for 
mechanics has been already mentioned. 
In trying some exper*ments of this nature, 
he fell in with a Mussulman engineer of 
pleasing address and ready talent, as well 
as considerable, though unimproved, genius 
for such pursuits. The king took so much 
delight in conversing with this man, that 
the minister began to fear a rising compe- 
titor, as well knowing that the meanness 
of his own birth and functions had been 
no obstacle to his advancement. He there- 
fore sent the engineer word, ‘if he were 
wise to leave Lucknow.’ The poor man 
did so, removed to a place about ten miles 
down the river, and set up a shop there. 
The king, on enquiring after his humble 
friend, was told that he was dead of cho- 
lera, ordered a gratuity to be sent to his 
widow and children, and no more was said. 
During these last rains, however, the king 
sailed down the river in his brig of war, as 
far as the place where the new shop stood ; 
he was struck with the different signs of 
neatness and ingenuity which he observed 
in passing, made his men draw in to shore, 
and, to his astonishment, saw the deceased 
engineer, who stood trembling, and with 
joined hands to receive him. After a short 
explanation, he ordered him to come on 
board, returned in high anger to Lucknow, 
and calling the minister, asked him again 
if it were certain that such a man was 
dead. Undoubtedly!’ was the reply. 
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‘I myself ascertained the fact, and con- 
veyed your majesty’s bounty to the widow 
and children.’ ‘ Hurumzada!’ said the 
king, bursting into a fury, ‘look there, 
and never see my face more!’ The vizier 
turned round and saw how matters were 
circumstanced. With a terrible glance, 
which the king could not see, but which 
spoke volumes to the poor engineer, he 
imposed silence on the latter; then, turn- 
ing round again to his master, stopping his 
nose, and with many muttered exclama- 
tions of, ‘God be merciful!’ ‘ Satan is 
strong!’ ‘Inthe name of God keep the 
devil from me!’ he said, ‘I hope your 
majesty has not touched the horrible ob- 
ject?’ ‘ Touch him!’ said the king, ‘ the 
sight of him is enough to convince me of 
your rascality.’ ‘ Istufirullah!’ said the 
favourite, ‘and does not your majesty per- 
ceive the strong smell of a dead carcass?’ 
The king still stormed, but his voice faul- 
tered, and curiosity and anxiety began to 
mingle with his indignation. ‘It is cer- 
tain (refuge of the world,)’ resumed the 
minister, ‘that your majesty’s late en- 
gineer, with whom be peace! is dead and 
buried ; but your slave knoweth not who 
hath stolen his body from the grave, or 
what vampire it is who now inhabits it to 
the terrour of all good Mussulmans. Good 
were it that he were run through with a 
sword before your majesty’s face, if it were 
not unlucky to shed blood in the auspicious 
presence. I pray your majesty, dismiss 
us; I will see him conducted back to his 
grave; it may be that when that is opened 
he may enter it again peaceably.’ The 
king, confused and agitated, knew not 
what to say or order. The attendants led 
the terrified mechanic out of the room; 
and the vizier, throwing him a purse, 
swore with a horrible oath, that ‘ if he 
did not put himself on the other side of 
the company’s frontier before the next 
morning,—if he ever trode the earth again 
it should be as a vampire indeed.’ This 
is, I think, no bad specimen of the man- 
ner in which an absolute sovereign may be 
persuaded out of his own senses.” 

Bishop Heber landed in India in 
October, 1822, and commenced active 
operations for the due arrangement 
of the Church. His ministration in In- 
dia was about three years and a half, 
in which time he traversed it from 
one extremity to the other, going up 
as far as Meerut. In a letter to his 
sister, Mrs. Dashwood, he describes 
his progress to Bombay. 

“« * © There have been indeed 
very many occasions in the course of my 
long journey, when your society would 
have been most agreeable and comfortable; 
and there are many objects offered by In- 
dia (some of them Emily and I have, since 
our reunion, seen together,) which would 
have highly interested you, and given very 


full scope to your pencil. Were the climate 
better, this would, indeed, be a most agree- 
abl¢ place of banishment, a visit to which, 
fora short period, would well repay the 
privations and monotony of a double voy- 
age. The climate, (though I believe that I 
bear it as well as most people of my ac- 
quaintance, and though I do not think that 
its general effect on the healih either of me 
or mine has been unfriendly,) is certainly, 
however, a grievous drawback, inasmuch, 
as even during the coolest season of the 
year, there are many hours in every day, 
during which, without necessity, no one can 
expose himself to the sun. A still closer 
imprisonment is forced on us by the rainy 
season; and the extreme heat of part of 
March, April, May, June, August, Septem- 
ber, and the early part of October, far ex- 
ceeds, both in actual annoyance, and’ the 
languor which it induces, every thing which 
I had been taught to expect in a tropical 
country. 

“ The climate and air of Calcutta are, I 
think, the worst I have yet met with, hav- 
ing the heat untempered by sea breezes ; 
the rainy season aggravated by the marshy 
character of the surrounding country, and 
the enormous rivers which intersect Ben- 
gal in every direction; and the remaining 
five months of cool weather invaded by 
thick fogs, as dense as I ever saw at the 
same season in London. Calcutta has, 
however, the advantage of a smaller share 
of hot winds than the upper provinces ; 
and from the size and loftiness of the 
houses, the judicious methods adopted for 
excluding the outward air, and keeping the 
rooms ata moderate temperature (we think 
it moderate when the thermometer does 
not exceed 85°), and other little comforts 
and precautions which elsewhere are neg- 
lected, or unattainable, it is found that, on 
the whole, the probabilities of life and 
health are greater there than in many re- 
gions of India which seem more favourable 
by nature. 

“ Of the upper provinces, Bahar, Oude, 
the Dooab, Rohilcund, and Rajpootana, I 
was, myself, disposed to form a very fa- 
vourable judgement. The weather during 
the five months of which I have spoken, is 
there not only agreeable, but sometimes ac- 
tually cold. The rains are moderate; and 
there is an elasticity in the air; a deep, 
bright, matchless blueness in the sky; a 
golden light which clothes even the most 
common objects with beauty and riches, 
and a breeze so cool, calm, and bracing, as 
to render the country singularly propitious 
to every work of art, and every natural fea- 
ture of the scenery, and more exhilarating 
than can be expressed to a person coming, 
as I then was, from the close heats and drip- 
ping thickets of Bengal during the rains. 
‘This difference, indeed, is felt by, every 
living thing. The animals of Upper India 
are all larger and of better quality than 
those of Bengal. The natives are a taller, 
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handsomer, and more manly race. And 
Europeans, who all, when in Calcutta, look 
like kid-skin gloves, and seem as if they 
had been boiled, recover here their natural 
eomplexion and firmness of flesh and mus- 
cle, as if they had returned to their own 
country. Even here, however, the sun, 
during the greater part of the day, is too 
fierce to be confronted with impunity ; and 
the annual prevalence and fury of the hot 
winds, which blow during March, April, 
May, and a part of June, for eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, like the stream of 
air from a great blast-furnace, is regarded 
as a plague, which more than counterba- 
lances the superiority of these provinces in 
other respects, and are no less destructive 
both to comfort and health than any thing 
to be endured in Calcutta. Still, if I had 
the power of choice, it is here that I would 
pitch my tent in the neighbourhood of Mee- 
rut, the most considerable of our northern 
stations; and with the power of migrating 
every year during the hot winds to the lofty 
valleys of the Dhoon, about one hundred and 
fifty miles off, where the breath of the fur- 
nace is said to be but little felt, and where 
the view of the Himalaya, with its eternal 
snows, is of itself enough to communicate 
a comparative coulness. A yet finer and 
more bracing climate is, indeed, attainable 
at a much smaller distance, by climbing 
the wild and majestic ridges of Kemaoon, 
and approaching the monarch of moun- 
tains, Nundi-Devi, in the more direct line 
of Almorah, by which I myself went up to 
his neighbourhood. But this is a route only 
practicable during a few months in the 
year, being cut off from the plain by a belt 
of marshy forest, the most unwholesome 
in the known world, and, during the hot 
and rainy seasons, deserted even by the 
wild animals. Meerut, therefore, and the 
Dhoon, may be regarded as the most agree- 
able parts of India. 

“ Malwah, and the Deccan, being on 
high levels supported by mountains, are 
both described as temperate, and, during 
the greater part of the year, comparatively 
pleasant. But for some reason which has 
not been satisfactorily explained to me, 
there are no parts of India where fevers are 
so common, so frequently fatal, and (even 
when not mortal in the first instance,) at- 
tended with so lasting ill effects on the con- 
stitution. As to the hot low countries of 
Guzerat and the northern Concan, they 
are, though beautiful in point of scenery, 
mere charnel-houses to the majority of Eu- 


ropeans, where nobody can long reside 
without repenting it, and where I was 


moved with a very painful sorrow on see- 
ing the colourless cheeks, shrunk figures, 
and pale, thin, white hands of the poor 
English soldiers, who, a few months before, 
had brought to this inhospitable shore as 
broad shoulders, and as ruddy countenances 
as ever followed a plough in Shropshire. 

* Of Bombay, from my own experience, 
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I should judge favourably. Its climate ap- 
pears, in productions, in temperature, and 
other respects, pretty closely to resemble 
the West India islands; its heat, like theirs, 
tempered by the sea breeze, and more for- 
tunate far than they are in the absence of 
yellow fever. But I know not why, except 
it may be from the excessive price of all the 
comforts of life on this side of India, the 
provisions made against heat are so much 
less than those in Calcutta, that we feel it 
quite as much here as there; and the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants do not seem either more 
florid, or at all more healthy than in Cal- 
cutta. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that, since I cannot live at Meerut, Calcutta 
is the best place in which my lot could be 
thrown, (as it iscertaiuly the place in which 
the most extensive and interesting society 
is usually to be met with) and both my 
wife and myself look forwards to returning 
thither with an anxiety which you will ea- 
sily believe, when you know that she was 
obliged to leave her little Harriet there. 

“ Inferior, however, as Bombay is to Cal- 
cutta in many respects, in some, besides 
climate, it has very decidedly the advan- 
tage. With me, the neighbourhood of the 
sea is one of these points; nor is there any 
sea in the world more beautifully blue, bor- 
dered by more woody and picturesque 
mountains, and peopled with more pic- 
turesque boats and fishermen, than this 
part of the Indian ocean. I know and fully 
participate in your fondness for latteen 
sails. They are here in full perfection ; nor 
do they ever look better than when seen 
gliding under high basaltic cliffs, their 
broad white triangles contrasted with the 
dark feathers of the cocoa-palm, or when 
furled and handled by their wild Mediter- 
ranean-looking mariners, with red caps, 
naked limbs, and drawers of striped cot- 
ton. All these features are peculiar to the 
Malabaric or western coast of India, and 
are a few out of many symptoms which 
have struck me very forcibly, of our com- 
parative approach to the European Levant, 
and the closer intercourse which is kept up 
here with Arabia, Egypt, and Persia. In 
Calcutta we hear little of these countries. 
In Bombay they are constant topics of con- 
versation. Itis no exaggeration to say that 
a very considerable proportion of the civil 
and military officers here have visited either 
the Nile or the Euphrates; arrivals from 
Yemen, Abyssinia, or the Persian Gulph, 
occupy a good part of our usual morning’s 
discussion. The sea-shore is lined every 
morning and evening by the Parsee wor- 
shippers of the sun; Arab and Abyssinian 
seamen throng the streets; and I met the 
day before yesterday, at breakfast with the 
governor, an Arab post captain ; or at least, 
if this title is refused him, the commander 
of a frigate in the navy of the Imam of 
Muscat. He is a smart little man, a dandy 
in his way, speaks good English, and is 
reckoned an extremely good seaman. 
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“ The society of Bombay is, of course, 
made up of the same elements with that 
of Calcutta, from which it only differs in 
being less numerous. The governor, Mr. 
Elphinstone, is the cleverest and most 
agreeable man whom I have yet met with 
in India, and the public man of all others 
who seems to have the happiness and im- 
provement of the Indians most closely and 
continually at heart. He reminds me very 
often of the Duke of Richelieu, when gover- 
nor of Odessa, but has more business-like 
talents than he had. * * His popularity 
is also very remarkabie. I have found 
scarcely any person who does not speak 
well of him. Emily and I have reason to 
do so, for we are his guests, and the more 
we see of him we like him the better. 

** Lord Amherst, with whom I have kept 
up a pretty constant interchange of letters, 
is, | hope, growing more popular in Cal- 
cutta, by the success which has lately 
crowned his measures. In all which has 
passed, he has, in my opinion, been exceed- 
ingly misrepresented and ill-used; having 
really attended all along most sedulously 
to public business, and having begun the 
war by the advice of those who were sup- 
posed best acquainted with India. Peace 
is now pretty confidently expected ; and it 
seems peculiarly fortunate that our eastern 
frontier is thus to be placed in tranquillity 
at the present time, since there is every 
symptom that the west will, ere long, be 
more or less in a blaze. The thunders 
were beginning to roll when I myself passed 
that way. At present a hollow truce has 
been arranged, but which nobody expects 
to last long; and it seems probable that, 
next cold weather, our new Commander- 
in-chief will have to do the same thing in 
Rajpootana, which Sir Archibald Campbell 
is now doingin Ava. Such is the unhappy 
tenure of a government founded by con- 
quest, and too extensive to be governed or 
defended by any thing but an army always 
in the field. 

“It is as yet in some degree uncertain 
how long we shall be detained here. Next 
week we think of undertaking a three 
weeks’ excursion into the Maharatta coun- 
try as far as Poonah, where I have a Church 
to consecrate, and other ecclesiastical mat- 
ters to attend to. About the middle of 
July, if I am able in the mean time to de- 
spatch some other and very vexatious con- 
cerns which occupy me here, we hope to 
embark for Ceylon, and to reach Calcutta 
in September. Even there, alas! I can 
hope for a very short repose, since at Christ- 
mas it is my design to be at Madras, and 
to employ the early part of next year, till 
June, in going through the principal stations 
of that presidency. 

“#* * * God bless you, and be as- 
sured of the love and the daily prayers of, 

“ Dearest Anna, 
“ Sincerely your affectionate brother, 
“ REGINALD CaALcuTTA.” 


From Bombay, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon, and thence to Cal- 
cutta. In February, 1826, he quitted 
Calcutta for Madras, where his la- 
bours were eminently useful; and 
leaving Madras, and visiting Pondi- 
cherry and Tanjore, he finally arrived 
at Trichinopoly, where he died. Of 
Tanjore, the widow thus writes of 
her husband, and of the Apostolic 
Schwartz : 


“It was at Tanjore, in the institutions 
of the venerable Schwartz, in the labours 
of those excellent men who have succeeded 
him on the same field, and in the numerous 
Churches of native Christians which they 
have founded and built up, that his interest 
was most strongly excited, and the energies 
of his powerful mind most earnestly em- 
ployed. He lived, alas! only to feel how 
much there was of future usefulness before 
him if his life were spared; to witness, 
with deep and holy pleasure, the numbers, 
the apparent devotion, the regularity and 
Christian order of the several congregations 
assembled round him; to mourn over the 
contracted means at the disposal of the mis- 
sionaries (which in truth is the only limit 
to the extension of their usefulness), and 
to collect such minute and accurate infor- 
mation, and make such immediate arrange- 
ments as the shortness of his time, and the 
magnitude of his other avocations allowed.” 

* * * * 

*‘ After dinner the Bishop walked over 
the premises of the mission, visited 
Schwartz’s chapel, hallowed by the grave 
of the apostolic man, and copied the in- 
scription on the stone which covers it, in- 
teresting as being the composition of the 
Rajah himself, and certainly the only spe- 
cimen of English verse ever attempted by 
a prince of India. He was particularly 
pleased with the natural simplicity of ex- 
pression in the last lines. 


Sacred to the Memory 


of the 


REVEREND CHRISTIAN FREDERICK 
SCHWARTZ, 


Missionary to the Honourable Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in London, 
who departed this life 
on the 13th of February, 1798, 
Aged 71 years and 4 months. 


Firm wast thou, humble and wise, 
Honest, pure, free from disguise ; 
Father of orphans, the widow’s support, 
Comfort in sorrow of every sort, 

To the benighted dispenser of light, 
Doing and pointing to that which is right. 
Blessing to princes, to people, to me: 
May I, my father, be worthy of thee, 
Wishes and prayeth thy Sarabojee. 


And the following is the artless 
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description of the last day and last 
acts of the man of God, whose me- 
rits we have so unworthily treated in 
these pages. 

“ At day-break on the fatal 3rd of April, 
he went to the mission Church in the fort, 
where service was performed in the Ta- 
mul language; after which he confirmed 
fifteen natives in their own language, and 
again delivered his address on confirma- 
tion. He afierwards went to the mission- 
house and examined into the state of the 
schools, though without staying in the 
school-room, as he found it close and dis- 
agreeable from having been shut up the 
preceding day, and left it immediately. 
He then received an address from the poor 
Christians, earnestly praying that he would 
send them a pastor to watch over and in- 
struct them. His answer was given with 
that gentleness and kindness of heart 
which never failed to win the affections of 
all who heard him, promising that he 
would take immediate measures to provide 
them with a spiritual guide. He had, in- 
deed, before he received this application, 
resolved on appointing Mr. Schreivogel, a 
Danish missionary who had petitioned, 
under rather singular circumstances, for a 
removal from Tranquebar to Vepery or 
Trichinopoly, to this station. From all 
that the Bishop had heard of his private 
character, and of the esteem in which he 
was held by his own flock, in the Danish 
mission, as well as from personal inter- 
course with him, he thought that he could 
not better supply the wants of this im- 
portant station than by committing it to 
his superintendance. 

“ The Bishop had gone to the fort in a 
close carriage, sothat he could have sus- 
tained no injury from the sun; Mr. Ro- 
binson was too ill to leave his bed, but he 
was accompanied by Mr. Doran, and con- 
versed with him both going and returning 
with animation and earnestness, on the 
important duties of missionaries, and on 
the state of Christianity in the south of 
India. On his arrival at Mr. Bird’s house, 
before he took off his robes, he went into 
Mr. Robinson’s room, and sitting down by 
his bed-side, entered with energy into the 
concerns of the mission. His interest had 
been much excited by all which he had 
seen; he spoke with sorrow of its poverty, 
and remarked how necessary it was for the 
Bishop to have regular reports from every 
mission in India, that he might, at least, 
know the wants and necessities of all. He 
said he had seen nothing in the whole of 
his diocess that so powerfully interested 
him, and his mental excitement was such 
that he showed no appearance of bodily 
exhaustion. He then retired into his own 
room, and according to his invariable cus- 
tom, wrote on the back of the address 
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on confirmation, “Trichinopoly, April 3, 
1826.” This was his last act, for imme- 
diately on taking off his clothes he went 
into a large cold bath, where he had 
bathed the two preceding mornings; but 
which was now the destined agent of his 
removal to Paradise! Half an hour after, 
his servant, alarmed at his long absence, 
entered the room and found him a lifeless 
corpse! Every means to restore anima- 
tion, which human skill or friendship could 
suggest, were resorted to, but the vital 
spark was extinguished, and his blessed 
spirit had then entered on its career of 
immortality, and perhaps was at that mo- 
ment looking down with fond pity on the 
exertions of those who would fain have 
recalled it to its earthly habitation, to en- 
dure again the trials and temptations of 
the world it had quitted. And, surely, if 
ever sudden death were desirable, it must 
be under such circumstances. With a 
heart full of love towards God and zeal for 
his service, and of that charity and good 
will towards mankind which are its certain 
accompaniments, having just officiated in 
his sacred office, listened with kindness to 
the wants of his poor brethren, and de- 
tailed some of his plans for their relief, he 
was called to receive his reward. 

“ It were a useless, and a deeply pain- 
ful task to enter into any detail of the ap- 
parent cause of his death: it is sufficient 
to say that disease had, unsuspected, been 
existing for some time; and that it was 
the opinion of all the medical men in at- 
tendance, that under no circumstances 
could his invaluable life have been very 
long preserved, though the event was 
undoubtedly hastened by the effects of 
climate, by intense mental application to 
those duties which increased in interest 
with every step he took, and was finally 
caused by the effects of cold on a frame 
exhausted by heat and fatigue. His mor- 
tal remains were attended to the grave 
with the highest honours, and followed by 
the tears of the inhabitants of Trichino- 
poly. They rest on the north side of the 

altar in St. John’s Church.” 


We have nothing further to add: 
Good reader, if thou art a Christian, 
and thinkest of thy immortal salva- 
tion—go to thy secret closet, pon- 
der on the actions of this good man 
—and pray fervently to God to favour 
thee also, even as his servant Regi- 
nald Heber was favoured, by the de- 
scent of his sanctifying and regene- 
rating spirit. So wilt thou live in ho- 
nour and universal love, and, in the 
end, be blessed with the visitation of 
that holy peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding. 
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THE MAN-HUNTER. 


Tr can scarcely be more than eighteen 
months ago,* that two Englishmen 
met together unexpectedly at ‘the little 
town or city of Dessau. The elder was 
a grave person, in no way remarkable; 
but the younger forced observation 
upon him. He was a tall, gaunt, 
bony figure, presenting the relics of 
a formidable man, but seemingly 
worn with travel and oppressed by 
weighty thoughts. He must once 
have len handsome; and he was 
even now imposing. But poverty 
and toil are sad .enemies to human 
beauty ; and he had endured both. 
Nevertheless the black and ragged 
elf-locks which fell about his face 
could not quite conceal its noble pro- 
portions; and, although his cheek 
was ghastly and macerated, (perhaps 
by famine,) there was a wild deep- 
seated splendour glowing in his eye, 
such as we are apt to ascribe to the 
poet when his frenzy is full upon 
him, or to the madman when he 
dreams of vengeance. 

The usual salutations of friends 
passed between them, and they con- 
versed for a sliort time on indifferent 
subjects ; the elder, as he spoke, 
scrutinizing the condition of his ac- 
quaintance, and the other glancing 
about from time to time, with rest- 
less, watchful eyes, as though he 
feared some one might escape his 
observation, or else might detect him- 
self. The name of the elder of these 
men was Denbigh: that of the 
younger has not reached me. We 
will call him Gordon. It was the 
curiosity of the first mentioned that, 
after a reasonable period, broke out 
into enquiry. (They were just enter- 
ing the public room of the black- 
eagle at Dessau.) 

** But what has brought you 
here?” said he. “ I left you plodding 
at a merchant’s desk, with barely the 
means of living. Though a friend, 
you would never let me please my- 
self by lending you money; nor 
would you be my companion down 
the Rhine, some three years ago. 
You professed to hate travelling. 


Yet I find you here—a traveller evi- 
dently, with few comforts. Come, 
be plain with me. Tell me—what 
has brought you hither? Or rather 
what has withered and wasted you, 


and made your hairso grey? You 
are grown quite an old man,” 
« Ay,” replied Gordon; “ I am 


old—as you say—old enough. Winter 
is upon me—on my head—on my 
heart; both are frozen up. Do you 
wish to know what brought me here? 
Well—you have a right to know; 
and you shall be told. You shall 
hear—a tale.” 

“ A true one? 
smilingly. 

- True! !” echoed the other; ‘‘ Ay, 
as true as hell—as dark, as damnable 
—but peace, peace!”’ said he check- 
ing himself for a moment, and then 
proceeding in a hoarse whispering 
vehement voice—* all that in time. 
We must begin quietly—quietly. 
Come, let us drink some wine, and 
you shall see presently what a calm 
historian I am,” 

Wine, together with some more 
solid refreshments, were accordingly 
ordered. Gordon did not taste the 
latter ; but swallowed a draught or 
two of the bold liquid, which seemed 
to still his nerves like an opiate. He 
composed himself, and indeed ap- 
peared disposed to forget that there 
was such a thing as trouble in the 
world, until the impatience of his 
friend (which vented itself in the 
shape of various leading questions) 
induced him to summon up his recol- 
lections. He compressed his lips 
together for a moment, and drew a 
short deep breath through his in- 
flated nostrils ; but otherwise there 
was no preface or introduction to his 
story, which commenced nearly if not 
precisely, in the following words :— 

“* About three years ago, a young 
girl was brought to one of those cha- 
ritable institutions in the neighbour- 
hood of London, where the wretched 
(the sinful and the destitute) find re- 
fuge and consolation. She was—~ 
you may believe me—beautiful ; so 


enquired Denbigh, 





* This narrative was commenced in 1827, or in the beginning of the year 1828. 


It is derived from authentic sources: 


and, although some few of the facts (the catas- 


trophe more especially) appeared several years ago in a German paper, the whole chain 
of circumstances has never, to my knowledge, been introduced before to the English 


public. 
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beautiful, so delicate, and, as I have 
said, so young, that she extorted a 
burst of pity and admiration from 
people long inured to look upon ca- 
lamity. 

«« She was attended by her mother 
—a widow. This woman differed 
from her child; not merely in age or 
feature. She was, in comparison, 
masculine ; her face was stern; her 
frame strong and enduring : she look- 
ed as though hunger and shame had 
been busy with her—as though she 
had survived the loss of all things, 
and passed the extreme limits of hu- 
man woe. Once—for I knew her— 
she would have disdained to ask even 
for pity. Oh! what she must have 
borne, in body, in mind, before she 
could have brought herself to become 
a suppliant there! Yet there she 
was—she, and her youngest-born in 
her hand, beggars. She presented 
her child to the patronesses of the 
institution; and, with an unbroken 
voice, prayed them to take her in for 
refuge. 

*“* The common questions were 
asked, the who, the whence, the 
wherefore, &c. Even something 
more than common curiosity display- 
ed itself in the enquiries, and all 
was answered with an unflinching 
spirit. The mother’s story was sad 
enough. Let us hope that such 
things are rare in England. She 
was the widow of a military man, 
an officer of courage and conduct, 
who died in battle. If we could 
live upon laurels, his family need 
not have starved. But the laurel is 
a poisonous tree. It is gay and 
shining, and undecaying ; but who- 
so tasteth it, dies! No- matter 
now. The widow and three children 
were left almost without money. 
The father had indeed possessed some 
little property ; but it consisted of 
bonds, or notes, or securities of a 
transferable nature ; and was entrust- 
ed (without receipt or acknowledge- 
ment) to—a villain. The depositary 
used it for his own purposes ; denied 
his trust; and, with the coldness of 
a modern philosopher, saw his vic- 
tims thrust out of doors, to starve! 
A good Samaritan gave them bread 
and employment for a few weeks; 
but he died suddenly, and they were 
again at the mercy of fortune. 

It was now that the mother felt 
that her children looked up to her for 
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life. And she answered the appeal 
as a mother only can. She toiled to 
the very utmost of her strength: no- 
thing was too much, nothing too 
base or menial for her. She worked, 
and watched, and endured all things, 
from all persons; and thus it was 
that she obtained coarse food for her 
young ones—sometimes even enough 
to satisfy their hunger; till at last 
the eldest boy became useful, and 
began to earn money also; and then 
they were able almost daily to taste 
—bread! “ It is a wonder how they 
lived—how they shunned the vices 
and squalid evils which beset the 
poor. But they didso. They with- 
stood all temptations. They felt 
no envy nor hatred for the great and 
fortunate. The sordid errors of their 
station never fastened on them. They 
grew up honest, liberal-minded, cou- 
rageous. They wanted not even for 
learning, or at least knowledge. 
For, after a time, a few cheap books 
were bought or borrowed, and the 
ambition which the mother taught 
them to feel, served the hoys in place 
of instructors. They read and stu- 
died. After working all day, (running 
on errands, hewing wood, and draw- 
ing water) these children of a noble 
mother sat down to gather learning ; 
never disobeying, never murmuring 
to do what she, to whom they owed 
all things, commanded them to 
achieve. Yet, little merit is due to 
them. It was she, the incomparable 
mother, who did all; saved, support- 
ed, endured all for her children’s 
sake, for her dead husband’s sake, 
and for the disinterested love of vir- 
tue! 

**I know not what frightful crimes 
some progenitor might have com- 
mitted, what curse he might have 
brought upon this race ; but, if none, 
—lIn the name of God’s mercy, why, 
(when they had been steeped in base- 
ness and poverty to the lips,) why 
was a curse more horrible than all 
to come upon them? Poor crea- 
tures! had they not endured enough? 
What is the axe or the gibbet to the 
daily never-dying pain which a 
mother feels who sees her children 
famishing away before her? Sick- 
ness, cold, hunger, the contempt of 
friends, the hate or indifference of 
all the world besides, the perpetual 
heart-breaking toil and struggle to 
live! to get bread, yet often want it! 
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Was not all enough ?—I suppose not; 
for a curse greater than all fell upon 
them. 

“A friend—ha, ha, ha!—let me 
use common words—a friend of the 
elder son, (who had, by degrees, 
risen to be a manufacturer’s clerk,) 
visited them at their humble abode. 
He was rich. He was, moreover, 
a specious youth, fair and florid— 
such as young girls fancy; but as 
utterly hard and impenetrable to 
every touch of honour or pity, as 
the stone we tread upon. He—I 
must make short work of this part 
of my story—he loved the young 
sister of his friend, or rather he 
sought her with the brutal appetite 
of ananimal. He talked, and smil- 
ed, and flattered her—(she was a 
weak thing, and his mummery pleas- 


ed her) : he brought presents to her - 


mother, and, at last, ruin and shame 
upon herself. She was so young— 
not fifteen years of age! But this 
base and hellish slave had no mercy 
on her innocent youth, no respect 
for her desolate condition. He ruin- 
ed her—oh! there were horrid cir- 
cumstances—force, and fraud, and 
cruelty of all kinds, that I will not 
touch upon. It is sufficient to say 
that her destruction was achieved, 
and all her family in his power. The 
child, (herself now about to be a 
mother,) meditated death. She was 
timid, however, and shrank from the 
vague and gloomy terrors of the 
grave. So she lived on, pale and 
humbled, uttering no complaint, and 
disclosing no disgrace, until her mo- 
ther noticed her despondency, and 
reproached her for it. With a trem- 
bling heart—trembling at she knew 
not what—she enquired solemnly 
the cause of all this woe. The girl 
could not stand those piercing looks. 
The mother whom she had obeyed, 
not only with love, but in fear also, 
commanded a disclosure, and the poor 
victim sunk on her knees before her. 
She told her sad story with sobs and 
streaming eyes, and with her figure 
abased to absolute prostration. Her 
parent listened, (she would rather 
have listened to her own death-war- 
rant)—looked ghastly at her for a 
minute, and reproached her no more! 
Some accident—some intermission of 
employment, (I forget what,) made 
it impossible to support the poor 
fallen child with proper care. This 


inability it was, joined to a wish to 
keep her shame secret, that carried 
the mother and daughter to the cha- 
ritable place of which I have spoken. 
And there the child was deposited, 
under a feigned name, to undergo the 
pangs of child-birth. 

** But the sons! Do you not ask, 
where are they? Ha, ha! I am com- 
ing to that. They knew nothing— 
suspected nothing, till all the mo- 
ther’s plans were effected ; and then, 
with a gloomy countenance, and a 
voice troubled to its depths with 
many griefs, she told them—a.t.” 

“‘ How did they bear it? What 
did they say, or do ?”’ enquired Den- 
bigh, breaking silence for the first 
time since the commencement of the 
story. Gordon answered :— 

«« Her communication was, at first, 
absolutely unintelligible. It was so 
sudden, and so utterly unsuspected, 
that it bore the character of a dream 
or a fable. They stood bewildered. 
But when the truth—the real, bad, 
terrible truth became plain—when it 
was repeated with more particulars, 
and made frightfully distinct, the 
eldest son burst into a rage of words. 
The younger, a youth of more con- 
centrated passions, started up, open- 
ed his mouth as though he would 
utter some curse; but instantly fell 
dead on the floor.” 

** Good G—d!”’ interrupted Den- 
bigh again, “‘ and did he die ?”’ 

«* No,” replied the other, ‘‘ he but 
appeared to die. Did i say ‘ dead?’ 
No; I was wrong. He was not ir- 
recoverably dead. By prompt help 
he was revived. In the struggle be- 
tween life and death, blood burst 
from his mouth and from his nose, 
and he felt easier. Perhaps the oath 
which he, at that moment, was pre- 
scribing to himself—the fierce, im- 
placable, unalterable determination 
which his soul was forming, tran- 
quillized his spirit; for he awoke to 
apparent calmness, and expressed 
himself resigned. But he was not 
so to be satisfied. Patience—resig- 
nation—forgiveness—these are good 
words: they are virtues, perhaps ; 
but they were not his. He was of a 
fiery spirit a 

** Like yourself,” said Denbigh, 
trying to smile away the painful im- 
pression which the story was pro- 
ducing on his mind. 

“« Aye, like myself, sir,” was the 
Mm 2 
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fierce answer. ‘He thought that 
vengeance, where punishment was 
manifestly due, was scarcely the 
shadow of a crime; and J think so 
too. He swore, silently but solemn- 
ly, (and invoked all Heaven and Hell 
to attest his oath,) that he would 
thenceforward have but one object, one 
ambition; and this was—REVENGE! 
He swore to take the blood of the 
betrayer, and—he did.” 

«« When? where ?”’ asked Denbigh, 
quickly. 

‘Let us take some wine,” said 
Gordon; ‘I am _ speaking now,” 
continued he, after he had drunk, 
“of what must be. The future is 
not yet come. But as sure as I see 
you before me, so surely do I see 
the consummation of this revenge. 
There is a fate in some things: there 
is one in this. Do you remember 
the story of the Spaniard Aguirra?” 

“No!” answered the other. 

“Yet, it is well known—it is true 
—it is memorable, and it deserves to 
be remembered; for (except in the 
one instance of which I now speak,) 
it stands alone in the catalogue of 
extraordinary events. You shall hear 
it presently, if it be only to rescue, 
by a parallel case, my story from 
the character of a fiction. At pre- 
sent, let it suffice to say, that sure 
as was Aguirra’s vengeance, so sure 
shall be—minx !” 

“ Yours !”” exclaimed Denbigh, 
**Do I hear aright ?”’ 

“‘Aye, open your ears wide. I 
am the Revenger! My family it is 
who owe Fortune so littie—to whom 
vengeance owes so much! My mo- 
ther and her famished brood it was 
of whose sufferings I have spoken, 
and whose injuries I am destined to 
revenge.” 

“But the 
Denbigh. 

“You do well to bring me back 
tohim. Yet think not that I for a 
moment forget him. He fled when 
he knew—nay, before he knew— 
when he but surmised that we had 
discovered his villany. He collected 
money together, and left his coun- 
try. But I was soon upon his track, 
I too had gathered some hard earn- 
ings, and my brother more ; and with 
these united, I commenced a des- 
perate pursuit.—I will not weary 
you by recounting the many difficul- 
ties of my task; how many thousand 


villain—?’’ enquired 
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miles I have journeyed barefoot, with 
little clothing, with less food, (for | 
was forced to economize my poor 
means,) how for three years I have 
been generally a beggar for my bread, 
a companion with the unsheltered 
dog; how I have been wounded, 
robbed, and even once imprisoned. 
That fortunately was but for a day, 
or it might have overthrown my 
plans of vengeance. Thanks to the 
furies, it did not; I followed him— 
over all countries, from Moscow to 
Madrid, from the Baltic to the Car- 
pathians. He fied with a sense, 
with a knowledge that I was for ever 
on his track. He slept trebly arm- 
ed, locked in and barred from all 
access. He has been known to rise 
at night, and take flight for a dis- 
tant land. But, with the unerring 
sense of a blood-hound, I was always 
after him. I was sure of him. He 
never escaped me. No disguise, no 
swiftness of journeying, no digres- 
sions from the ordinary path, no 
doubles, nor turnings, nor common 
feints, such as the hunted beast re- 
sorts to in his despair, availed him. 
Wherever he was—there was I’ not 
so soon perhaps, but quite as surely. 

“Twenty times I have been near 
meeting him alone, and consummat- 
ing my purpose. But, one thing or 
other perpetually intervened. <A 
casual blow, without the certainty 
of its being fatal, would have been 
nothing. He might have recovered— 
he might have lived to see me pro- 
claimed a malefactor, and have borne 
evidence against me; and then he 
would have triumphed, and not I. 
I resolved to make surer work; to 
see that he should die; and for my- 
self, I determined to live, for some 
time at least, in order to enjoy the 
remembrance of having accomplished 
one deed of justice. 

“1 said that I would not weary 
you with a narrative of my travels 
and a repetition of my failures. But 
one adventure, amongst many, occurs 
to me, somewhat differing from the 
rest, and you shall hear it. One of 
my transits was across the whole face 
of Europe ; from an obscure town in 
Flanders to the Porte. I had scarcely 
reached the Fanar, (where I was hous- 
ed by a Greek, whom I had served in 
an accidental fray,) when I fell sick 
of a fiery distemper—some plague or 
fever begot in those burning regions, 
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which sometimes destroys the native, 
and almost always the luckless stran- 
ger. In my extremity, my kind hosts 
sent fora physician—aJew. He came, 
and heard my ravings, and let the 
sickness deal with me as it chose. 
Some words, however, which I threw 
out in my delirium (at his second vi- 
sit,) excited his curiosity ; and com- 
ing, as they did, from a Frank, he 
was induced to communicate them to 
an Englishman who lodged in his 
house. This Englishman was—the 
fiend, the fugitive, whom I had chas- 
ed so long in vain. A few words and 
a lump of gold concluded a bargain ; 
and the next time the scowling Issa- 
char came to my bedside, he ordered 
a cup of coffee for his patient. I had 
at that time recovered my senses, 
and became suddenly and sensitively 
awake to every thing ‘about me. I saw 
the denier of Christ take a powder 

from his vest; and, after looking 
round to see that all was clear, put it, 
with a peculiar look, into the cup. 
* It is poison,’ | said to myself ; and by 
a sudden effort (while the Israelite’s 
back was turned,) I forced myself up- 
wards, and sate, likea corpse revived, 
awaiting his attention. After he had 
drugged the draught, he turned round 
suddenly and beheld me. There I was, 
unable to speak indeed, but ghastly 
and as white as stone, threatening and 
grinning, and chattering unintelligible 
sounds. He was staggered; but re- 
covering himself with a smile, he ten- 
dered the detestable potion. I-had 


just strength enough to dash it out of 


and sank on the bed ex- 
When I recovered J found 


his hand, 
hausted. 


myself alone; nor did I ever again 
see my physician, 
“I do not complain of this. Life 


for life is an equal stake. I knew the 
game which I was playing. Death 
for one or both of us—that was cer- 
tain. Quiet for him, at all events, 
(upon the earth or within it) ; perhaps 
revenge forme. I was not angry at 
this attempt on my life. I liked it bet- 
ter, in truth, than hunting day after 
day, week after week, a flying, timor- 
ous, unresisting wretch. The opposi- 
tion—the determination he evinced to 
strike again spurred me on. It afforded 
a relief to my perpetual disappoint- 
ment: it chequered the miserable mo- 
notony of my life. Sometimes I had 
almost felt compassion for my ha- 
rassed and terrified enemy, and gene- 
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rally contempt. But now—an ad- 
der was before me. It rose up, and 
strove to use its fangs, and was no 
longer to be trod on without peril.— 
These thoughts, strange as it may 
seem, contributed to my recovery. I 
grew tranquil and well apace; and 
when I was fit to travel, I found that 
my foe. had quitted, precipitately, the 
banks of the Bosphorus. 

“‘T had little difficulty in learning 
his route ; for my Greek had his na- 
tional subtilty, and did not spare mo- 
ney to set me on the track. The Jew 
doctor (he had a second bribe,) said 
that he had overheard my victim bar- 
gaining with a Tartar courier, to con- 
duct him to Vienna. Upon this hint, I 
set off on my dreary journey through 
the Ottoman empire and its huge pro- 
vinces—Roumelia, Wallachia, Tran- 
sylvania. I traversed the great un- 
cultivated plains of Turkey; I crossed 
” Balkan and the muddy Danube ; 

scaped the quarantine of the Cra- 
sale ; and finally dismounted at Vien- 
na, just as a carriage was heard thun- 
dering along the Presburg road, con- 
taining a traveller to whom haste was 
evidently of the last importance.— 
"Twas HE! I saw him; and he saw 
me. He saw me, and knew in a mo- 
ment that all his toilsome journey was 
once more in vain. I saw him grow 
pale before me, and I triumphed. Ha, 
ha!—that night I was joyiul. I ate, 
and drank, and dreamt, as though I 
had no care or injury upon me. The 
next morning I looked to see that my 
dagger was sharp, and my pistols 
primed, and set out on foot to decoy 
my foe into a quiet place, fit for the 
completion of my purpose.—But | 
failed, as I had failed often before. 
I beset him ; I tried to surprise him; 
I kept him in incessant alarm; but 
the end was still the same. He was 
still destined to escape me, and I to 
remain his pursuer. 

«« How it was that he retained his 
senses—that he had still spring of 
mind to fly, and hope to escape pur- 
suit, is a mystery to me. I have often 
wondered that he did not bare his 
throat before me, and end his misery ; 
as those who grow dizzy on a preci- 
pice, cast themselves from it, and find 
refuge from their intolerable fears— 
in death. But no; his love of life, 
his fear (caused by that love of life,) 
were so great, so insuperable, that 
they never seemed capable, as in or- 
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dinary cases, of sinking into indiffer- 
ence or despair. He had no moral, 
no intellectual qualities; no courage 
of any sort. Yet, by his fear alone, 
he became at times absolutely terrific. 
His struggles, his holding on to life, 
(when nothing was left worth living 
for,) his sleepless, ceaseless activity 
in flight, assumed a serious and even 
awful character. He pursued his pur- 
pose as steadily and as unflinchingly 
as I pursued mine. Terror never stop- 
ped him: hope never forsook him. 
From one end of the world to the 
other he fled—backwards and for- 
wards—this way and that—he fied, 
and fled; not dropping from appre- 
hension, like the dove or the wren; 
but still keeping on his way like some 
fierce bird of prey, who, driven from 
one region, will still seek another, and 
another, and fight it out to the last 
extremity. So frightful have been 
his struggles, so wild and fantastic 
the character of his fears, that once or 
twice, I—(his destroyer!)—I, who was 
watching him with an ever-deadly pur- 
pose, became absolutely daunted and 
oppressed, I resumed my strength, 
however, speedily, as you will sup- 
pose; for what his fear was to him, 
hate or revenge was to me; the sole 
stirring principle of life.—O, this ac- 
cursed wretch! does he ever dream 
that I relax ?—that toil and destitu- 
tion and danger have any effect upon 
me ?—He shall live to find himself 
in error. I am the fate—the blood- 
hound that will follow, and must find 
him at last. Let him give up the con- 
test at once, and all will be quiet—no 
more fear for him—no more sad la- 
bours forme! Of what value is life 
to either of us? But yes—to me, it is 
of value; for I have a deed to do, an 
act of justice to perform on the most 
reckless and heartless villain that ever 
disgraced the human name.” 

** And his name? what is that?”— 
asked Denbigh. 

“« Warne,—Warne,—the brand of 
hell be on him !” 

“‘Hush! do not speak so loud! 
Look !—there is some one in yonder 
box, who has heard you,” said Den- 
bigh again, in a suppressed tone. 

“I care not,” replied the other. 
“This devil who walks in human 
shape, and under the name of Warne, 
is now in this city. He has eluded 
me for a short—a very short time, 
by shifting his course and changing 
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his disguises. But I am here, and 
shall find him, wherever he lurks. Be 
sure of it.” 

At this moment a stranger was 
seen stealing from a box, where he 
had been taking refreshment. He 
appeared by his walk (for the two 
speakers saw only his back,) to be 
an oldman. He said nothing; but, 
walking up towards the end of the 
room, where a person attached to 
the inn was standing, put a piece of 
money in his hand (evidently more 
than sufficient to discharge his bill,) 
and left the house. 

From the first movement of the 
stranger, the attention of Gordon was 
upon him—his neck was stretched 
out, his eyes strained and wide open; 
he even seemed to listen to his tread. 

«« What is the matter?”’ said Den- 
bigh. ‘‘ There is nothing but an old 
man there, who is tottering home to 
bed.” 

Gordon made no reply, but fol- 
lowed the person alluded to, steal- 
thily from the house. After a mi- 
nute’s space, Denbigh saw him again 
hiding behind the buttress of a build- 
ing on the opposite side of the street. 
He was evidently watching the 
stranger. He did not continue long, 
however, in this situation; but stole 
forwards cautiously. After proceed- 
ing a short distance he turned, and 
followed the windings of a street or 
road that intersected the principal 
street of the town, and finally dis- 
appeared ! 

. .- Denbigh never saw him again. 
Three or four days afterwards, the 
body of an unknown man was found 
in a copse near the city of Dessau. 
It was pierced with wounds, and dis- 
figured ; and the clothes were much 
torn, as in a struggle. From one 
hand (which remained clasped) some 
fragments of dress, coarser than 
what belonged to the body, were 
forced with difficulty; but they did 
not lead to detection. The stranger 
was buried, and as much inquiry 
made respecting him as is usual for 
persons for whom no one feels an in- 
terest. His murderer never was dis- 
covered. Denbigh left the place im- 
mediately that the inquisition was 
over. He did not volunteer his evi- 
dence upon the occasion. His natu- 
ral love of justice, and perceptions of 
right were perhaps obscured by his 
affection for his friend; besides which, 
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nothing that he could have said upon 
the occasion would have exceeded a 
vague suspicion of the fact. At all 
events, he kept Gordon’s secret, until 
he deemed that it was not dangerous 
to disclose it. 

In regard to Gordon himself—he 
was never more heard of. A man, 
indeed, bearing somewhat of his ap- 
pearance, was afterwards seen in the 
newly cleared country near the Ohio; 
but, excepting the resemblance that 
he bore to Denbigh’s friend, and a 
certain intelligence beyond his situa- 
tion, (which was that of a common 
labourer,) there was nothing to in- 
duce a belief that it was the same 
person. Whoever he might be, how- 
ever, even he too now has disap- 
peared. He was killed accidentally, 
while felling one of those enormous 
hemlock trees, with which some parts 
of the great continent abound. Ashal- 
low grave was scooped for him; a 
fellow-labourer’s prayer was his only 
requiem; and, whatever may have 
been his intellect, whatever his pas- 
sions or strength of purpose, the frail 
body which once contained them now 
merely fertilizes the glade of an Ame- 
rican forest, or else has become food 
for the bear or the jackall. 

(J. BerueE..] 


*,* The story of Aguirra, referred 
to in the foregoing narrative, occurs 
in one of our early periodical works, 
and is to the following effect :— 
Aguirra was a Spanish soldier, under 
the command of Esquivel, governor 
of Lima or Potosi. For some small 
cause, or for no cause, (to make an 
example, or to wreak his spite,) this 
governor caused Aguirra to be strip- 
ped and flogged. He received some 
hundred stripes; his remonstrances 
(that he was a gentleman, and as 
such exempt by law from such dis- 
grace; and that what he had done 


was unimportant, and justified by 
common usage,) being treated with 
contempt. He endured the punish- 
ment in the presence of a crowd, of 
comrades and strangers, and swore 
(with a Spaniard’s spirit) never to 
be satisfied but with his tyrant’s 
blood. He waited patiently, until 
Esquivel was no longer governor; 
refusing consolation; and declining, 
from fancied unworthiness, all ho- 
nourable employment. But, when 
the governor put off his authority, 
then Aguirra commenced his revenge. 


- He followed his victim from place to 


place—haunted him like a ghost— 
and filled him (though surrounded 
by friends and servants) with perpe- 
tual dread. No place, no distance 
could stop him. He has been known 
to track his enemy for three, four, 
five hundred leagues at atime! He 
continued pursuing him for three 
years and four months; and at last, 
after a journey of five hundred 
leagues, came upon him suddenly at 
Cuzco; found him, for the first time, 
without his guards ; and instantly— 
stabbed him to the heart! 

Such is the story of Aguirra. It 
is believed to be a fact; and so is the 
story which I have recounted above. 
The circumstances are not only cu- 
rious as shewing a strange coinci- 
dence, but they shew also what a 
powerful effect a narrative of this 
kind may produce. For, there is 
little doubt, but that the South-Ame- 
rican tale, although it may not abso- 
lutely have generated the spirit of 
vengeance in Gordon’s mind, so 
shaped and modified it, as to stimu- 
late his flagging animosity; carried 
him through all impediments and 
reverses to the catastrophe ; and en- 
abled him to exhibit a perseverance, 
that is to be paralleled no where, 
except perhaps in the histories of fa- 
natics or martyrs. 


J. B. 
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Tuov hast love within thine eyes, 
Though they be as dark as night ; 
And a pity (shewn by sighs,) 
Heaveth in thy bosom white : 
What is all the azure light 
Which the flaxen beauties shew, 
If the arrowy scorn be bright, 
Where the tender love should glow? 











Do I love thee ?—Lady, no: 
I was born for other skies, 
Where the palmy branches grow, 
And the unclouded mornings rise : 
There—(when sudden evening dies,) 
I will tell of thee before 
The beauty of Dione’s eyes, 
And she shall love thee evermore ! 






































EPIGRAM. 
THE BEGGAR, THE COCK, AND THE IDIOT. 


Lep by the savoury fumes that steamed around, 

An eating shop a needy Beggar found ; 

Long did his nose with opening valves inhale 

The rich luxuriance of the spicy gale— 

When Master Cook, indignant to behold 

A dinner made, and yet no viands sold, 

Exclaimed, ‘‘ Good Sir, thy reckoning prithee pay.” 
To this the sturdy beggar answered, “‘ Nay.” 
Blows follow words. At length a fool passed by ; 
And both agreed that he the cause should try. 

The new made Judge then made the Man of Rags 
Bring forth two halfpence from his leathern bags. 
Betwixt two empty plates the pence he laid— 

The shaken pence a jingling murmur made— 
When thus the arbiter pronounced aloud 

This weighty sentence to the listening crowd : 

«On smell alone his meal the Beggar made— 

** With sound alone the Cook is amply paid.” J. K. 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 
Irvs odoriferd nares contingier aura 
Sentit, et extempld sistit in zde Coqui. 
Sub dapibus lautis pulcherrima mensa gemebat— 
Sub dapibus, quales ipse Epicurus amet. 
Dudim hesit, patulis dum naribus hausit odores ; 
Illi solim epulas suppeditarit odor. 
Ut tamen aspexit, subita commotus ab ira 
Irruit, et nummos te rogat, Ire, Coquus. 
Irus at indignans nummos se solvere posci, 
Clamat se nullas ore vorasse dapes. 
Verba acuunt iras, et, dum furor undique gliscit, 
Stultus adit, cultu versicolore nitens. 
Ille ait, “ O socii, tantos cohibete tumultus, 
“« Vestra pace modum litibus ipse dabo. 
** Binos, Ire, tua nummos deprome crumena ; 
** Et, Coque, tu patinas da mihi, queso, duas. 
Nunc patinas inter nummos mihi ponere cura ; 
“* Nunc quatio patinas, et venit inde sonus. 
“Tu solo, re, dapes naso, non dente vorasti ; 
** Nummi igitur sonitum nil nisi redde Coquo.” J. K. 
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lr any one possessing a moderate 
share of intelligence, will give him- 
self the trouble to cast his eye over 
the chronological map of our domes- 
tic history for a century or more bye- 
gone, he will scarcely fail to be as- 
tonished if he will reckon up the 
succession of schemes which have ia 
their turn occupied the minds, and 
called forth the admiration of the 
wise and thinking people of this be- 
nevolent empire. We have, unfor- 
tunately for our national reputation 
for common sense, a considerable 
superabundance of wealth in the 
hands of a prominent class; a large 
portion of the individuals of which 
are ever ready to launch it out in 
furtherance of any scheme, whose 
pretensions shall be sufficiently bold, 
and whose proffered advantages shall 
be judiciously placed in some country 
or time sufficiently distant, so as to 
allow of some exercise of the imagi- 
nation; and which in these circum- 
stances promises with proper con- 
fidence and effrontery, gains, glories, 
and blessings, such as preceding ages 
in all past time never had the cou- 
rage to dream of. If the schemers 
and puffers of society, the projectors 
and orators, can get up a cry, and 
obtain the attention of those who 
have something to lose; if they can 
get a subscription set on foot, and a 
little cash in hand to set them afloat 
—if they can succeed in inveigling 
the names of a few public men, by 
way of sanction to any possible ab- 
surdity, (no very difficult matter,) 
now the plot is ripe, and the cry is 
up—the needy hounds of theoretic 
projection and barefaced empiri- 
cism are let loose to swell the cho- 
rus of delusion, and swear in the 
teeth of the timorous and the igno- 
rant, and the cry is echoed from the 
very centre of wealth and influence, 
to the obscurest corners of imitative 
insignificance and gaping gullibility. 
What wonder is it then that the 
whole tribe of well meaning, silly, 
and sanguine people, whose money 
is readier than their wit, and who 
are always at the mercy of any needy 
fellow who has only to add promises 
to pretensions, and shew clearly and 
confidently to his open mouthed au- 
dience, the undoubted good of some- 
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thing never experienced, “ since the 
world was a world,” and inveigh 
bitterly against something opposite, 
which has been long tried and known: 
and who has the talent to bolster up 
his reasoning, and garnish his Utopia 
with plausible sophisms and feasible 
declamation—should catch the pre- 
valent disease and join the cry, and 
while they are under its influence, 
should be ready to visit with their 
severest displeasure and most puis- 
sant persecution, any stubborn un- 
believer who shall dare to laugh at 
their present frenzy, or who has the 
courage to turn matters inside out, to 
the putting of the good people out of 
conceit with the scheme that hap- 
pens to be their present favourite ? 
This however being the case, (not 
perhaps quite peculiar to the good 
people of this kingdom,) we have 
never been for any length of time for 
more than a century past without 
some public plan or plans for the 
achieving some fancied good, after 
which, so soon as a few of the wealthy 
have been caught, the public mind 
has run for a season with an enthu- 
siastic and almost insane mania. 
Whether it be a South Sea bubble, 
or a South American mining bubble 
—a brilliant scheme for sweeping 
away the absurd and antiquated 
forms of government, established at 
the expense of the blood of our fore- 
fathers, who in those times, when 
people knew no better, were called 
patriots and benefactors to their 
country; and giving every man li- 
berty agreeable to the plan of Thomas 
Paine, or of the French philosophers 
—or for a radical reform in church 
and state, according with the en- 
lightened views of the weavers of 
Lancashire or the west of Scotland, 
—whether it be the establishment of 
societies all over the kingdom for 
promoting the perfectibility of man 
by means of ‘‘pure reason,” and the 
banishment of religion and all such 
absurdities, or for obtaining the same 
desirable end, by evangelizing the 
common people to such a pitch of 
theological knowledge and zeal, as 
shall effectually bereave them of all 
reason whatsoever, and turn them 
into ranters and jumpers, or some 
new denomination of the endless 
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groups of squabbling sectarians— 
or whether it be a scheme worthy 
of the march of intellect, for em- 
buing the minds of our mechanics 
and all useful industrious men, who 
wear aprons, and rise at five in the 
morning, with ‘‘the sublime truths 
of philosophy :” no matter what it 
is, that has a colouring of specula- 
tive good, and associate benevolence; 
there is sure to be constantly some 
brilliant project in fashion, by which 
Mr. Bull gets rid of his spare money, 
and does good—which gives the 
Scotchman and philosopher a subject 
for reasoning and controversy; and 
the Irishman an opportunity for 
speech-making and luxuriating over 
his own misery: and all this at the 
expense (besides the waste of money), 
of a vast amount of individual decep- 
tion, injustice, misdirection of talent 
and effort—disappointment, regret, 
and often ruin to their victims, as 
each of the schemes are discovered 
to have been delusively exaggerated 
or essentially irrational. Undoubt- 
edly these several schemes would not 
be so successful, were there not more 
or less real or apparent good in most 
of them; but the public mind is 
such, and the gullibility of Mr. Bull 
so obvious, that from the trusted 
representations of their interested 
promoters, each of them as they 
happen to prevail, are thought for the 
time every thing that is good, great, 
and desirable ; instead of being coolly 
viewed as at the best but good to a 
certain limited extent, and probably 
only in peculiar and defined circum- 
stances, if the plan should not hap- 
pen to be absolutely visionary and 
delusive. 

Well, what public scheme have 
we now, to keep us employed in doing 
good for ourselves, or at least for 
some “ antipodean power,” whom 
we know little of, for there is no 
war, and Napoleon is dead, and- so 
is Queen Caroline, and Leopold the 
first won’t be a crowned king, even 
over the dear good Greeks; and then 
the joint Stock-Company mania has 
passed away, as many know to their 
cost, and even radical reform has 
changed hands? What are we todo 
then in these piping times of peace? 
We are to follow up the mania for 
educating the people. General and 
scientific education is now the thing ; 
only give the common people know- 
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ledge—this is the prevailing palla- 
dium. In fact, say its advocates, we 
cannot help their becoming learned 
if we would. Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions have sprung up every where of 
themselves. There is no damping 
the ardour of the people for know- 
ledge and philosophy. The school- 
master is abroad, and no body sent 
him. It was the special hand of 
Heaven, no doubt; no, this is not 
the way these gentlemen consider 
human affairs—it is the progress of 
reason, legitimate reason, and truth. 
In short, mechanics and artisans will 
be philosophers, and there is no pre- 
venting it; so in order to meet the 
demand and accommodate them, a 
large building has been got up in 
London, where classical knowledge 
and philosophy is to be sold dear, 
for the benefit of the mechanical 
and trading classes, who can pay as 
prescribed by the ‘orders in coun- 
cil,” and every possible good is to 
flow from the universal diffusion of 
philosophy and scientific education. 

But, from what was known of the 
quarter whence this new cry of edu- 
cation originated, a natural jealousy 
was excited among men of observa- 
tion and experience who had some 
concern about the moral and reli- 
gious, and less faith in the blessings 
of a philosophical education, upon 
the youth of our middle and inferior 
classes; and who, meeting together 
with the authorities of the nation at 
their head, appealed to that portion 
who had zof set up the cry, yet who 
soon subscribed money for another, 
and in some respects, opposition col- 
lege; sonow we are to have two exten- 
siveUniversities where there was none 
before; and we are to have all the 
private influence and public outcry 
about the blessings of education ne- 
cessary to the filling of these enor- 
mous establishments, as well as, 
perhaps, the multitude of inferior se- 
minaries to which these, and the pre- 
vailing cry, the schoolmaster being 
abroad, is likely to give birth. 

Now, while we are as ready as 
those who raised the cry, to acknow- 
ledge fully the pleasures and advan- 
tages of liberal knowledge, and to 
wish for as wide a diffusion of it as 
is at all consistent with the wants 
and happiness of civil society; and 
admit that to knowledge, in its widest 
and most exalted sense, (including as 
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well the sober and practical conclu- 
sions of experience, as the miracles 
of science and the reaching inspira- 
tions of great minds,) we are mainly 
indebted for the blessings we enjoy. 
We yet have many considerations to 
present regarding the application of 
much of this knowledge to certain 
orders of society, and in common 
we believe with every intelligent un- 
prejudiced person, entertain serious 
doubts, yea, more than doubts, of the 
good effects of the unlimited diffu- 
sion of such pamphlets as the vaunted 
** Discourse” attributed to Mr. Broug- 
ham, on “the advantages and plea- 
sures of science,” and of the corre- 
sponding measure of setting up two 
great Universities in the metropolis of 
a commercial nation; one of which, 
(if the sentiments of the pamphlet in 
question are to be taken as those of 
the originators of the general educa- 
tion scheme,) takes the trading and 
mechanical orders under its especial 
patronage, and duly bewailing their 
lack of science and philosophy, holds 
out to them in language about as 
fulsome, and scarcely as satisfactory, 
as the eloquence of a recruiting ser- 
geant, the brightest prospects and 
most pleasing hopes from the acqui- 
sition of “ useful knowledge,” at least 
in Mechanics’ Institutions ; but, above 
all, if they can muster funds to pro- 
cure a “ good education” at the Lon- 
don University. 

Well, then, what is the class of 
persons who are likely to be misled 
by the new cry about universal edu- 
cation? Not the gentry and persons 
of the liberal professions; not the 
wealthy merchants and others who 
leave property or social advantages 
to their sons; for these would have 
given the inheritors of their property 
or professions an university educa- 
tion of course, and properly so, al- 
though no such cry had been raised. 
It is that numerous class of persons 
constantly rising out of the lower 
orders by means of their mechanical 
or trading industry and practical 
skill; it is small traders of plain un- 
derstanding — substantial men, who 
being as yet but little acquainted 
with luxury, have a little money to 
spare; and having little general know- 
ledge to direct them, are most likely 
to be set upon and flattered into co- 
operation by the various schemers 
and promisers who are ever on the 
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alert—knowing, needy, mercenary 
men—men of education, it is proba- 
ble, but possessing no other recom- 
mendation ; or else, ‘‘ amiable enthu- 
siasts,” and dreaming philosophers, 
who, buried in their closets, and ig- 
norant of general life, are ever buoy- 
ing themselves up with some wonder- 
ful plan to mislead the sanguine and 
unwise, and to increase the evils and 
multiply the disappointments, to some 
extent inevitable in civilized life— 
Now this is the very sort of persons 
especially addressed in the celebrated 
discourse on the advantages and plea- 
sures of science, and by the various 
puffs of education institutions from 
the same quarter; and the promised 
blessings of scientific and literary edu- 
cation are held out and urged upon 
them and their children, as well as 
upon all those discontented and long- 
ing persons who are ever to be found 
associated with poverty and the labo- 
rious employments. 

Let us not be understood, we re- 
peat, as if we meant to depreciate 
education as such, where a liberal 
education is a rational good, or to 
wish to check the diffusion of what 
we think useful knowledge—far from 
it; but we maintain distinctly, that 
much of the knowledge recommended 
in Mr. Brougham’s “ preliminary 
treatise,” and professed to be taught 
by march-of-intellect societies and 
the London University, is not useful 
or good for the classes for which it is 
chiefly designed ; and that to repre- 
sent it to that numerous and industri- 
ous and well meaning class, who are 
themselves unable to judge either of 
its merits or of its probable effects 
upon the rising generation, as emi- 
nently useful and important to them 
and their sons, and to talk of its 
necessity and what it promises, in the 
terms usually employed by the puffs 
of the advocates of indiscriminate 
education, is to be guilty of down- 
right quackery, and gross delusion, 
which is only calculated to mislead 
those to whom it is chiefly addressed ; 
and when it has turned the attention 
and efforts of its victims away from 
their honest callings to the study of 
philosophy, and philology, and pneu- 
matology, and geology, and minera- 
logy, and meteorology, and pathology, 
and osteology, and perhaps cranio- 
logy, and all the ologies and onomies, 
and ographies, and aulics, and drau- 
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lics throughout the immense field of 
science—the result will be a vast 
amount of labour and time thrown 
away, or worse, for any purpose of 
individual tangible good, or substan- 
tial advantage, while sour disappoint- 
ment shall, in a vast majority of in- 
stances, have to brood in unavailing 
regret over the folly of those, who 
have so zealously employed them- 
selves in cheating individuals of their 
proper happiness, by an education 
unsuitable to their situation and pur- 
suits in life. 

It is very remarkable, that in all 
the schemes for turning the world 
upside down—for agrarian liberty 
and perfectibility, and all that—the 
charlatans in their generation always 
begin with the industrious mechani- 
cal, or the necessarily ignorant orders 
of society; always begin by making 
those discontented with their con- 
dition, by false and unwise repre- 
sentations, and, by stirring up their 
natural envy, and making them dis- 
respect the orders placed above them 
in the natural scale of civil society— 
(who are represented as their oppres- 
sors and tyrants). When they have 
effected this, the demagogues endea- 
vour to inflame the ambition of those 
whom they have made discontented, 
to strive to do something or to acquire 
something, agreeable to the present 
scheme of the innovator; by means 
of which he is to step out of his low 
and miserable condition, and into 
that of his oppressor and his tyrant, 
who is of course every thing that is 
bloated, ignorant, and corrupt. For 
instance if the demagogue has a re- 
ligious scheme on his hands, he forth- 
with calls a meeting or gets to 
speechify or preach to the lower 
orders; and informs them that the 
national church is nothing but a cage 
of unclean birds, and full of all man- 
ner of abomination, and shews them 
moreover, as clear as the day, that her 
ministers preach rank and damnable 
error, and so forth. The man then, 
may not only get appointed to feed 
the flock himself—instead of the 
heterodox pastors of the church of 
England—from that day forward, 
(taking care that the flock shall feed 
him in return, better than ever he 
was fed in his life) but he shall stir 
up every other ambitious shoemaker 
or barber to see further errors and 
misdoings in their superiors, and 
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to set about preying also upon the 
gullible and the ignorant. 

The plan of our demagogues of the 
day is to do the same thing by means 
of education and science, leaving 
religion in the meantime to shift for 
herself, or to creep in by the back 
door, if she can gain admittance. 
They have found out that the upper 
and influential orders of society are 
grossly ignorant and stupid persons ; 
that from this cause the nation is in 
a very bad way, that there is no 
justice or fairness to be expected for 
any poor man; and that the only 
plan to remedy all this is to cheapen 
and facilitate education and ‘ useful 
knowledge ;” to bring it, if possible, 
within reach of the mass, who are of 
themselves gaping for it; so that 
when the working orders and petty 
traders shall have been made philoso- 
phers and learned men; when the 
application of the benefits of educa- 
tion shall have been reversed, or at 
least when learning shall have be- 
come universal, then the lower orders 
shall so tread on the heels of the 
higher, by means of universally dif- 
fused knowledge, that the aristocrats 
shall be forced to become profound 
philosophers in their own defence. 
No man of fortune shall hereafter 
dare to be ignorant of the truths of 
political economy, besides all the 
aulics and draulics, and onomies 
whatsoever, as well as the beautiful 
sciences of spinning jennies and 
force pumps—much less shall they 
be tolerated for countenancing the 
gross and unphilosophical amuse- 
ments at home of horse racing or 
hunting, or any gentlemanlike jockey- 
ship, or even any little intriguing 
abroad at Rome, or Vienna, or Paris, 
but they must all learn to be pro- 
foundly scientific and awfully wise, 
merely to obtain the countenance and 
good opinion, or even to rise to the 
level, of the philosophic mechanics of 
the nation. 

Now we don’t mean to contend for 
a moment that this is not a most 
exceilent and praiseworthy scheme ; 
or to insinuate that there is any thing 
else than the profoundest knowledge 
of human nature and society evinced 
in its concoction. - We shall merely 
present to the understandings of those 
worthy tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics of all sorts in London and 
elsewhere, who, moved by the modern 
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cry of general education, have a mind 
to make their sons philosophers and 
learned men, or at least to educate 
them for making their fortunes in 
one of the learned professions—a few 
plain considerations, plentifully back- 
ed, if we had room, by examples of 
the abuses of University education 
among ourselves in the north, which 
may at least serve to qualify the ex- 
travagant expectations which are apt 
to be formed from a diffusion of 
science and philosophy in very many 
circumstances of life. 

Agreeable to the natural wishes 
of the laborious orders of society to 
better their condition in life and to 
rise, at least in the persons of their 
children if not in their own, itisa 
very common notion in the mind of 
the tradesman and mechanic, that, 
however successful he may have been 
with a knowledge of his business 
merely, and that species of knowledge 
of mankind which is accessory to his 
prosperity in it, -he would have been 
still more so had he had education ; 
and without knowing at all what 
education means, in the modern and 
scholastic sense of the word, or what 
it either consists of, or implies, he 
admires it a distance as some mar- 
vellous and unknown good; and hear- 
ing it cried up by his betters as in- 
cluding every thing that is valuable 
and to be admired and sought after, 
the honest huckster or grocer begins 
to despise himself, however comfort- 


“able and respected in his station, be- 


cause he lacks this unknown good— 
he becomes uneasy and discontented, 
and forthwith resolves (by the special 
concurrence of his wife)—mechanics’ 
institutions every where stretching 
out their inviting arms, and a great 
university being just at hand, his 
sons in the meantime having received 
a smattering of scientific ambition in 
the mechanics’ lecture room—to make 
them gentlemen and great scholars, 
by giving them “ an excellent educa- 
tion.” 

This crotchet would never, proba- 
bly, have entered the old man’s head, 
had the ancient ignorant state of 
things remained, when mechanics, 
unless very bright indeed, were not 
constantly told that knowledge was 
power; and had few opportunities 
of wondering at chemical and gal- 
vanic experiments ; and when none 
but gentlemen and persons of pro- 


perty thought of sending their sons 
to the great establishments of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Eton, or haply when 
a genius arose he got noticed and 
partook also of the benefits of an Uni- 
versity education. But now, when 
such pamphlets as the preliminary 
treatise, &c. &c. tells the honest man 
that useful knowledge consists of a 
string of osophies, and ographies, 
and onomies, the bare names of which 
would appal any father and son of 
average stupidity, and when the city 
of London is now not only to be the 
great focus of British commercial en- 
terprize, but is to become another 
Heidelburg or Gottingen; and the 
banks of the Thames (namely, about 
Gower-street, or the Strand) is about 
to become like the banks of the Cam, 
the classical resort of tradesmen scho- 
lars, enjoying the calm delights of 
divine philosophy and pure reason ; 
and when, in consequence, every am- 
bitious hair-dresser, butcher, or en- 
lightened green-grocer, in our honest 
hucksterman’s neighbourhood, begins 
(as is the case at this moment toa 
foolish extent in some parts of Scot- 
land) to stint himself in the comforts 
of his Sunday’s dinner, and to starve 
the rest of his family, to make one or 
more of his sons philosophers and 
gentlemen, by sending them a few 
years to Mechanics’ Institutions and 
the London University—why should 
not he do the same? for, says he to 
his favourite son or sons, I have my- 
self been a hard working man, yet 
have I very little money to leave 
among so many of you; but I will 
give you a learned education, and 
that will be better to you than a for- 
tune. 
Accordingly, the schoolmaster who 
is abroad and waiting for his prey, gets 
a catch of two or three of the honest 
man’s sons, and after making them 
miserable for some years by thresh- 
ing Latin and all manner of humanity, 
as the Scotch call it, into their huck- 
ster skulls, and embuing their minds 
deeply with the classical beauties of 
the ancient mythology and heathen 
religion, and making them intimate 
with the delicate loves of the gods 
and goddesses, and all the edifying 
learning of the Pantheon, they are 
then drafted to the University at the 
farther end of the town; and if not 
kept hammering at Greek verbs for 
two or three years, they at least learn, 
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if tractable, all manner of philosophy 
within and without the college; and 
now the favourite son comes horhe, a 
very different sort of youth at eighteen 
or nineteen, from what his father was 
before him. 

Now, during the time the youths 
are at the University, if the father is 
a considerate man, he is mightily 
puzzled what his sons are to do with 
all this learning when they have got 
it; and if he and his wife are very 
ignorant of the world out of their 
own sphere, as the good folks are 
likely to be, they are quite at a non- 
plus to decide to which of the three 
learned professions their several sons 
ought to be reared, so as they may 
become the greatest characters. Were 
his sons to be brought up as he was 
himself, and were it not for the march 
of intellect and philosophy, he would 
have little difficulty; for his eldest 
son should have been trained to suc- 
ceed him in his own business, and a 
very good business he has made it, 
his second son should have been put 
apprentice to his friend, Mr. Last, 
the bootmaker, and Mr. Last is a 
respected comfortable man; and as 
for his third son, Mr. Knott, the 
joiner, had long bespoke him for an 
apprentice, had he not been designed 
for a great man—and Mr. Knott’s is 
a good business, as times go—but as 
he had been at the expense of an Uni- 
versity education, whereby his sons 
would be placed far above these low 
trades, and are destined for great 
things, the only question is, accord- 
ing to the number of sons the old 
man has devoted to these great pros- 
pects, in which of the learned pro- 
fessions they are to commence their 
career. 

In this dilemma the honest trades- 
man naturally has recourse to his 
wife, who soon, like the dames in 
the same circumstances in Scotland 
and Ireland, decides that the favou- 
rite boy shall be a clergyman; for 
she sees in him the promise of great 
abilities which are sure to bring him 
forward—she insists that they have 
as good a right to have a son edu- 
cating for a clergyman of some sort, 
as her neighbour, Mr. Felt, the hat- 
ter, has; and reminds her husband 
that the rector has an income of 
above a thousand a-year, and that 
many a bishop has less talent than 
her son evidently has. If the next 





son is designed for a surgeon or 
physician, there are not wanting ex- 
amples to flatter ignorant ambition, 
from the lowest London quack up to 
Sir Henry Halford or John Aberne- 
thy; and if the law is to be the ca- 
reer in which the young victim of 
indiscriminate education is destined 
to figure, what may not be done by 
a good education, and the lord chan- 
cellor’s chair, even in far perspective, 
is a thing greatly to be desired and 
worthy to be sought. 

But it is not until the sons have 
returned home with all their educa- 
tion on their heads ; after, by the in- 
dulgence of these imaginings, the 
conferring of it has been the means 
of draining the honest man’s pockets, 
and probably of cramping the re- 
sources and hindering the prosperity 
of his trade—that the old folks will 
find out their delusion. As to the 
profession of clergyman, the old man, 
as well as the sanguine youth, will 
find, to their simple astonishment, 
that the churches are not waiting 
without ministers until he has finish- 
ed his education, and that all the 
youth’s Greek verbs, and his deep 
knowledge of things that his parents 
never heard of, will avail him no- 
thing; for, however anxious Mr. 
Last, the shoemaker, or Mr. Knott, 
the joiner, might once have been to 
obtain his services in their respective 
trades, the church is not at all wait- 
ing in anxiety to obtain his ministra- 


tion; and that, in short, although’ 


his father’s interest as a tradesman 
is considerable with persons like him- 
self, and is a thing of which he is 
justly proud, the old man finds that 
he has not the slightest interest, or 
even knowledge, how to get his son 
put forward in that line of life for 
which he has unfortunately educated 
him. 

If the man has educated his son 
for the medical profession, or for the 
law, he will find his hopes frustrated 
from the same cause; for, although 
the youth may set himself down and 
linger on as a poor surgeon, or astill 
poorer barrister, there is that in the 
constitution of civil society, and par- 
ticularly in English society, which 
makes it indispensable to the success 
of those who are intended for the 
genteel - professions, their obtaining 
or possessing, besides the necessary 
education, certain other advantages 
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of introduction and influence in the 
sphere of life where their services, 
as educated men, are chiefly required. 
Of this important fact our worthy 
tradesman is likely to be totally igno- 
rant, from the ignorance of the upper 
world usual in his class; or, what 
glimpses of the suspicion of it may 
have come across him, are likely to 
be borne down by the clamorous pro- 
mises and pretensions puffed off by 
the advocates of modern indiscrimi- 
nate education. 

If the son of our excellent huck- 
ster, green-grocer, pork-butcher, or 
pye-baker, should happen to be train- 
ed up by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, he is educated 
at the London University for nothing 
at all, but merely for a great man, a 
philosopher, and what not, a man of 
great learning and ready to make a 
great figure—another Richard Ark- 
wright, or James Watt, or Benjamin 
Franklin; or perhaps he is to be no- 
thing but a fine poet, like Akenside, 
or Kirke White, (who were butchers’ 
boys, and carried the basket) ; or like 
Shakespeare himself, who, following 
at first his father’s trade, used to kill 
a calf “in high style,” according to 
Aubrey, and make an oration over 
the carcass when he had done. Good 
speed—he has got education! What 
the deuce more would he have? Let 
those who have got education now 
turn Arkwrights and Kirke Whites as 
fast as they can. What the mischief 
more would they have their fathers 
to do for them, but to give them the 
best ofeducations? and why don’tthey 
go and make their fortunes at once? 
What is their very expensive edu- 
cation good for, if they don’t set 
about becoming great men?—if they 
can’t go and invent some steam-en- 
gine, or some gas, or even some ma- 
chine for fattening bullocks, or for 
multiplying lambs, and rams, or 

‘their dams, if it were only by some 
algebraical discovery—or “ the dif- 
ferential calculus?” If they don’t 
do something of this kind, as Burns 
asks—what serves their grammars? 


* Better hae gien them spades or shools, 
Or knapping hammers.” 


But the truth—the melancholy 
delusion soon comes with sad con- 
viction upon the astonished father, 
and the disappointed and disheart- 
ened son, The young Parson finds 


that a pair of lawn sleeves, although 
within the reach of the possibility 
implied in the chances of one to fifty 
thousand, are not at all generally de- 
signed by nature for the sons of 
small tradesmen, and that even a 
curacy of fifty pounds per annum. 
may be waited for by this learned 
individual for an average period of 
ten years, or, perhaps, forty—if 
tradesmen should henceforth run 
much upon this splendid race of 
ambition ;—and as for the surgeon, 
We do not deny but he may pick up 
twenty or thirty pounds a year by 
wheedling the wives of his father’s 
acquaintances, and working his hand 
into obstetric jobs ; or even if a war 
break out, he might fall gloriously 
in some foreign land as a fourteenth 
surgeon’s-mate ;—but, as for the 
lawyer! if he is really a barrister, 
and an esquire of the Temple, and is 
not a common attorney and a fox 
by profession—good God! what a 
fate awaits him! wig, and gown and 
all! if interest has not opened a door 
for the display of his abilities, and if 
talents, real and surpassing, happen 
not to be inherited from his vulgar 
father to second the united advan- 
tages of education and influential 
interest. It were better for that man 
that he had never heard of Gower 
Street, or of the glories of universal 
education. The very smell of his 
father’s bacon or cheese-shop, vulgar 
as it is, will be a refreshment to him 
to think of, while starving about 
the purlieus of the Temple; or hun- 
gering and thirsting, waiting for a re- 
porting job in the gallery of the House 
of Commons. 

As to the mere scholar, who has 
received a first-rate education, and 
either knows Greek or Philosophy, 
or both, and whose mind is enlarged 
and his faculties cultivated by useful 
knowledge, we know no reason 
whatever why he shouldn’t become a 
great man and turn his knowledge 
to account, as was intended. We 
know no reason upon earth why he 
should not invent an engine for 
brushing shoes or polishing grates 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, or 
why he might not contrive an admi- 
rable machine for opening oysters— 
to the great saving of manipulation, 
(or rather womanipulation) and the 
sending of all the oyster-women to 
the parish, (and a blessed bargain 
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they would be to the churchwar- 
dens!) Unquestionably our philoso- 
pher, if he set seriously about it, 
and if he spend any sum, supposable 
from two hundred pounds to two 
thousand, upon his various failures, 

might at length, in the course of a 
few years, succeed in making some- 
thing which might be successful, 
and he might even obtain a premium 
of five guineas from the Society of 
Arts for it! We know a carrier’s 
son in the West of Scotland, who 
received a liberal education in the 
College of Glasgow, who, having an 
extraordinary genius for something, 
(what it was has not been discover- 
ed as yet) after hanging about his 
father’s house for sev eral years, on 
his return from college, employed in 
strenuous idleness, reading philoso- 
phy, and keeping the place in a litter 
with all manner of marred machi- 
nery, the laughing stock of all the 
brass-founders, and blacksmiths, and 
wood-turners in the neighbourhood, 
besides vexing the hearts of his pa- 
rents with a little occasional black- 
guarding o’ nights, which he had 
learned at college, actually made 
a piano-forte with his own hands, 
which may be seen to this day! To 
be sure, the piano, when it was made, 
had a sound that would make Mr. 
Cramer run from the west of Scot- 
land in a fright, should he ever 
go down to that most savage region, 
and cost in time and money more 
than two of Mr. Clementi’s best would 
have done—but the achievement only 
shows what a carter’s son may do by 
the force of his genius if his father can 
only give him an University educa- 
tion. 

As for Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy! good faith! what a field 
is open to any butcher, or baker, or 
linen-draper’s ingenious son, who 
has received a liberal philosophical 
education! What wonders may he 
not do in the course of ten years 
after leaving college, with all the 
gases, and acids, and alkalis, and 
minerals, and fossils, at his com- 
mand. If his father can only allow 
him’ the use of a spare room for his 
pots and pans, and crucibles and re- 
torts, and give him twenty or thirty 
pounds every few weeks to lay out 
in the purchase of chemical appara- 
tus, and materials to make his expe- 
riments, it is impossible to say how 








much philosophy may be benefited 
by his discoveries. He may extract 
some wonderfully precious elixir 
out of certain unsavory materials, of 
the name of which it would be judi- 
cious to keep the swallowers of the 
preparation in ignorance ;—he may 
discover a mode of sweetening his 
mother’s tea by means of some com- 
bination of acids and alkalis, or of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, or some 
other gen, to the great rejoicing of the 
black emancipator, and the ruin of 
the West India Colonies. He may, 
like Swift’s philosophic academicians 
of the Island of Laputa, discover a 
method of washing the heads of 
asses, (bless the mark!) and sa- 
ving the soap. He may extract sun- 
beams out of a cucumber, and bot- 
tle them up; and who knows what 
he may not discover, if his father 
can afford to keep him at phi- 
losophy, which is the only thing 
he will be good for, and give him 
a few hundreds a-year for any length 
of time, for his expenses, should he not 
in the meanwhile set the house on fire 
in the course of his operations with 
the inflammable gases, or poison one 
or two of the younger children—who, 
with a philosophical curiosity, might 
get into his laboratory, and swallow 
the contents of one of his numerous 
bottles. 

But if his father should get tired 
of this sort of thing, and become 
stubborn, and insist upon having his 
own way, and in spite of his mo- 
ther’s entreaties and the lad’s philo- 
sophy, degrade the grown-up youth 
and his enlarged mind, by sending 
him, after all, apprentice to a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker, a baker, or a tailor, 
(and they are all good and respect- 
able trades) it is impossible to say 
what his philosophical education 
may not enable him to achieve; for, 
as he, from his fine education, will 
disdain, and has not patience to earn 
his living, or make money, in the 
usual laborious, plodding way, he, as 
a baker, will be likely to raise him- 
self to fame or the gallows, by poi- 
soning us in our bread, according to 
the newest and most undetectable 
discoveries in chemistry. And as 
for him in his career as a joiner or 
cabinet-maker, if he be a dull mat- 
ter-of-fact man, a mere mechanic 
and calculator, so that the metaphy- 
sical and philosophical part of his edu- 
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cation happens to be well kept down 
by the mathematical, this latter sci- 
ence may be of occasional use to him; 
but if he is at all bright—if he ima- 
gines himself a genius—he will either 
kick the plane and the plummet to the 
dogs, or he will ruin himself by some 
scheming discovery ;—disdaining to 
erect a building, brick upon brick, 
and stone upon stone, according to 
the old-fashioned laws of gravity 
which Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
one windy day by the falling of the 
apples, he will, no doubt, find out a 
mode of building, beginning at the 
roof, and working downwards, like 
our philosophic friend of Lagoda, who 
didn’t, however, live upon “ this 
dim spot that men call earth,” but 
upon some island that flies some- 
where about in empty space. 

But as for the man of science and 
university education, turning tailor— 
although a tailor is a profitable trade, 
and greatly admired and envied of 
all starving scholars—perhaps the 
thing is hardly possible, until it is too 
late ; but admitting its physical pos- 
sibility merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, we are really at fault, for we 
cannot tell his honest father exactly 
what his university education is good 
for to him, in the exercise of that 
worshipful profession. At least our 
tailor’s education we would not con- 
sider as finished, although he had run 
the gauntlet of all the professors at 
Gou er-street, unless he had, in addi- 
tion, a few years’ practice in the mo- 
del-rooms of the Royal Academy, as 
a draughtsman, studying the human 
figure, with which it is indispensable 
that he should be intimately acquaitit- 
ed. Upon the same principle, namely, 
merely the necessity for a proper edu- 
cation, we would recommend all per- 
sous who mean to make their sons 
painters, to put the aspiring youth 
apprentice to a ¢ailor, in order that 
he may have a proper understanding 
of drapery, for we could easi ily shew 
(if the thing required a moment’s ar- 
pa ) how necessary a just know- 
ledge of tailoring upon scientific prin- 
ciples, is to the making of a great 
artist. At least we could give much 
more creditable reasons for a painter 
learning the tailor’s trade, than for the 

tailor learning Greek, or Aristotle’s 

philosophy; and, whatever others 
may do, we would sooner trust our 
heads with a barber who had studied 
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craniology, or even pneumatology, 
than our persons to the decoration of 
a tailor who was deep in trigonome- 
try and the conic sections. We can- 
not help again thinking of Captain 
Gulliver at Laputa; and how he, on 
his arrival, naturally sent for a tailor 
to get measured for a suit of clothes. 
But the tailor, as the story has it, being 
aman of science, instead of a tape with 
inches, &c. marked thereon, or a strip 
of parchment or brown paper where- 
on to nick out our traveller’s shape, 
brings forth a quadrant, and, placing 
the captain between himself and the 
sun, (or the moon,) takes his altitude 
upon scientific principles; then, hav- 
ing with a pair of compasses divid- 
ed him into quarters, and measured 
his angles according to mathemati- 
cal rules, and calculated the whole 
by means of algebra, he goes home 
to make the clothes. However, it 
turns out, as the reader knows, that 
our scientific tailor spoils the cap- 
tain’s clothes, by various mistakes in 
his calculations, (in much the same 
way as the great Huskisson spoils the 
trade of Britain, by his calculations,) 
and the poor man is obliged to lie in 
bed for two or three days, while the 
philosophic tailor alters and re-alters 
the clothes, which are at length sent 
home abominably ill-made, and out 
of all shape. 

And is all this matter of fact >— 
Have we experience for it? or is it 
merelya flourish of rhetoric dashed off 
for the invidious purpose of discou- 
raging the new thirst for knowledge, 
and checking the modern march of 
intellect; at which every friend of 
his species ought to rejoice? No, it 
is no empty flourish of the pen ; it is 
matter of certain fact and experience 
too, for which we could flourish off 
cases, and examples, and details, 
with names and references tacked to 
them, if necessary, from the experi- 
ence of many worthy persons in that 
learned country, Scotland, to an ex- 
tent that would of itself fill a volume, 
such as would make our honest and 
consistent English citizen stare when 
the sanguine fit is off him. It is no 
mere imagination of ours, that a cry of 
education, such as is now abroad in 
England, and the setting up of Uni- 
versities, has long ago had the effect, 
in Scotland, of filling thousands of 
the common people, already com- 
fortable and useful as they could well 
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be, with a spurious and irrational 
ambition, to the overrunning of so- 
ciety with a brood of poor scholars, 
to the breaking the hearts of many 
of the old, and entailing unnatural 
misery on many of the young, from 
depressing yet unavoidable disap- 
pointment. Honest Mr. Bull has it 
constantly dinned in his ears, what 
a superior sort of people are the 
Scotch ; how learned and intelligent 
they are, how many great men they 
produce, &c.; and that all this is the 
effect of their cheap and excellent 
education. But while Mr. Bull hears 
much of a few Scotch clergymen and 
others making a figure, and rising out 
of the lower orders, perhaps he ne- 
ver hears of the vast numbers of bro- 
ken-spirited scholars there are, wan- 
dering every where seeking employ- 
ment, and wearying their lives out as 
poor teachers, ushers, tutors, &c., 
which makes the pitiable men called 
in the north, sticked ministers, so 
numerous as to form a class of them- 
selves ; while education, in some dis- 
tricts, is cheapened to the merest 
penury, and learned men are as nu- 
merous and as poorly paid as Irish 
labourers. It is no imaginary pic- 
ture we draw, for it is well known 
that in many parts of Scotland, every 
poor man influenced by the same po- 
pular cry and ignorant ambition, and 
every man also who is able to make 
a little shew in mercantile life, who 








has a favourite or two among his 
sons, in spite of the examples of its 
folly which on every hand stare him 
in the face, pinches his family, and in- 
conveniences himself in his trade, and 
does himself and the rest of his chil- 
dren injustice, to give the favourite an 
university education, which is of no 
manner of use to the young man, if he 
is immediately after brought into the 
counting-house; and if in a lower 
grade of life, is in general highly inju- 
rious; and many a pathetic story could 
we relate of the heartless lives, and 
wretched ends of poor lads thus taken 
out of their natural spheres, and away 
from their legitimate employments, 
and driven about the world soured 
and disappointed scholars, until some, 
that we could name, having during 
the late war, enlisted at length in des- 
pair as common soldiers, fell, glori- 
ously no doubt, a-campaigning on 
the continent; while their broken- 
hearted parents at home never could 
understand how it was that so much 
education, and so many talents as 
they had once seen in their poor boy, 
should have ended so singularly un- 
fortunate. 

But we find this subject would 
carry us farther than our limits would 
allow of, and must reserve what we 
have further to say in the way of 
meeting objections, &c., to a future 
opportunity. 





CHURCH-BELLS, HEARD AT EVENING. 


O MELANCHOLY bells, who toll the way 


To dusty death! 


O damp, green, grassy churchyard—mounds of clay, 
Arched inwards by grey bones, which once, (men say,) 
Were moved by breath! 


O never seek I ye, when the summer day 
Is past and flown ; 

But rather do I wander far away, 

Where’er kind voices sound, or children play ; 
Or love is known : 


By some friend’s quiet hearth, where gentle words 
Unsought are won ; 

’Mongst cheerful music sweet of morning birds, 

Or list to lowings deep of distant herds, 


At set of sun! 


Where nature breathes or blossoms—sweet thoughts rise— 
Or rivers run— 


Where’er Life’s sunny summer spirit flies— 
There let me be, until my spirit dies, 


And all is done! 
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THE UNEARTHLY WITNESS, 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Sir, 

Wiru regard to the story which has 
reached you of the Jate consternation 
caused at Castle Gower, by the return 
of William Tibbers from the grave, 
and the events following on that 
phenomenon, I am without doubt 
enabled to write you at great length. 
And if a man is allowed to take the 
evidence of his own senses, I am 
entitled to vouch for the truth of a 
part of my narrative. 

You knew Mr. William Tibbers, at 
least I remember of your having met 
with him. He was a man of that 
specious cast, of that calm reasoning 
demeanour, that he had great influ- 
ence with all the gentlemen of the 
county, and could have carried any 
public measure almost that he pleased 
among them, so purely disinterested 
did all his motives and arguments 
appear. He was employed by them 
all, as a factor, a valuator, a land- 
letter, and an umpire in all debates. 
And then such general satisfaction 
he gave in all cases. O, there was no 
man like old Willie Tibbers! He was 
quite a public benefit to the country, 
and a credit to the class to which he 
belonged. 

So far, so well. This was the opi- 
nion of the gentlemen concerning him, 
at least of all, save one or two, and 
their shakes of the head, and hems 
and haws, were quite drowned in the 
general buzz of approbation. But the 
sentiments of the common people re- 
lating to him differed widely from 
those of their superiors. They de- 
tested him ; accounting him a hollow- 
hearted deceitful person; an extor- 
tioner, and one who stuck at no means, 
provided he could attain his own sel- 
fish purposes. They even accused 
him of some of the worst and most 
flagrant of crimes heard of among 
men; and I have heard them say 
they could prove them. This may, 
however, have originated in the vio- 
lence of their prejudices ; but there is 
one thing I know, and there is no 
worse mark of a man—he was abhor- 
red by his servants, and I do not think 
one of them would ever have staid a 
second season with him for double 
wages. Such was the man, of whose 
fate you are pleased to enquire, and 


of whose singular destinies I am now 
to give you an account. 

When the good Sir John died, Mr. 
Tibbers was chosen by the relatives 
as acting trustee or factor, on the 
estate of which he got his will, for 
the young baronet was abroad in 
the army; and the rest of the trus- 
tees, knowing the late Sir John’s em- 
barrassments, cared not to trouble 
their heads much about it. And, in 
short, after an altercation of six or 
seven years, between the young laird 
and the old factor, the estate was de- 
clared bankrupt, and sold, and Wil- 
liam Tibbers became the purchaser of 
the best part of it. The common 
people of our district made a terrible 
outcry about this; but the thing was 
not so extraordinary after all. It is 
rather a common occurrence for the 
factor to become the laird, and I 
know six or seven very prominent in- 
stances of it as having occurred in my 
own remembrance. 

But the young baronet was neither 
to be holden nor bound. He came 
home in a great rage to expose the fac- 
tor and get him hanged, and reverse 
all the sales of his father’s property. 
As a prelude to this bold undertaking, 
he summoned a meeting of the friends 
and trustees of the family, before 
whom compeared the calm and spe- 
cious William Tibbers. But the fury, 
the extravagance, and the utter defi- 
ance contained in the young soldier’s 
accusations, had no weight when laid 
in the balance against the calm and 
strong reasoning of Tibbers, who con- 
cluded every statement by regretting, 
with tears, that the case was so, but 
he made it plain to them that it could 
not be otherwise. The friends only 
smiled at the indignation of the young 
baronet; but acquitted, on every 
charge, their respected friend, Mr. 
Tibbers. This decision drove the 
young soldier beyond all bounds. He 
threatened his ruinator with the High 
Court of Justiciary, of which Tibbers 
highly approved. He threatened him 
with every sort of vengeance which it 
is possible for one to inflict on ano- 
ther; and, finally, with a flogging 
every day when they met, until he 
should render him up his just rights. 

This last threat the soldier was not 
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long in putting in execution, for no 
sooner had they left the court, than 
he began and gave him a good lash- 
ing with his hunting-whip, cursing 
him most potently all the while. Tib- 
bers replied to all with a grin of de- 
spite, and these words, “ O, how 
sweetly you shall repent of this!” He 
flogged him afterwards at the market 
of our county town, and another 
time at church, or at least on the way 
from it; on both of which times Tib- 
bers resisted unto blood, which was 
fine diversion for the soldier, and 
made him double his stripes. 

The country gentlemen deprecated 
these outrages in unmeasured terms, 
and said it was a shame to see an old 
man maltreated in that manner, and 
that this young bully ought to be le- 
gally restrained, for it did not behove 
that he should be suffered to come 
among them and take the law into his 
own hand. Some of them ventured to 
expostulate with him, but he only 
sneered at them, and answered, that 
no body knew how he had been used 
but himself, and that the old villain 
had not got one third of what he in- 
tended for him as yet ; but he hoped 
he would live to see him hanged, that 
would be some comfort. 

The common people viewed the 
matter quite in a different light. They 
were grieved at the violence of the 
young baronet, who, for his father’s 
sake, was their darling; but it was 
for his own safety alone that they 
feared, for they were sure that Tib- 
bers was studying some secret and 
consummate vengeance upon him. 
He never in his life, they said, bore 
a grudge at any one whom he did not 
ruin; and yet the deed never appeared 
to proceed from him, and never had 
he got such cause of offence as from 
the young baronet. Their predictions 
were too soon fulfilled, though, in all 
probability, not in the way Tibbers 
premeditated. At this time an event 
happened, which seems to have chang- 
ed the vantage ground of the parties 
in a very particular manner. 

Here there is a great hole in the 
ballad, as the old singers were wont 
to say. My narrative must grow con- 
fused, because the real events are not 
known to me, nor, as far as I can ga- 
ther, to mortal man. All that was 
certainly known, is as follows :— 

The soldier, who had been watch- 
ing his opportunity, nay, straining 
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every nerve to discover something 
that would show the man in his true 
colours, now gained his purpose. He 
discovered him in some deadly crime, 
with full proof of its commission; of 
this there is nodoubt. But what that 
crime was, or whether committed at 
that time or on a former day, I de- 
clare I know not. Reports were va- 
rious and contradictory. It was said, 
and believed, that the young baronet 
got his cue from a man who had once 
been a servant with Tibbers, and that 
he followed it out with such persis- 
tency, as to watch his enemy night 
and day till he made the discovery he 
wanted. I have examined this man 
oftener than once, and though he ad- 
mits that “‘ he has a sayan guid guess” 
what the offence was with which the 
captain charged Tibbers, he will not 
so much as give a hint concerning it ; 

but, on the contrary, always try to 
mislead from one thing to another. 
This then is the first great blank in 
the narrative, for I dare not even 
mention some of the reports that were 
current among the common people. 

But one day, as Tibbers was stand- 
ing among his harvest workers, the 
young baronet and Mr. Alexander 
M‘Gill, a friend of his, and a relation 
of my own, came briskly up to him 
on foot. He, suspecting some new 
outrage, drew close to his work-peo- 
ple, and thus addressed his determined 
persecutor, “ You had better refrain 
from any of your mad pranks to-day, 
spark; else, depend on it, I have those 
about me, will chastise you.” 

“I don’t regard these a pin,” re- 
turned he; ‘ but I am come to-day 
with a different intention, namely, to 
make you a full and final recompense 
for all the favours you have so libe- 
rally bestowed upon my late father 
and me.” 

“‘T have never done ought either 
to you or your father which the laws 
of my country will not support me 
in,” said he; “and while I have the 
law on my side, I defy you, and will 
yet revisit all your outrages upon 
your head seven-fold.’ 

“O, it is a noble thing, the law 
of our country,” exclaimed the sol- 
dier; “ it is that which protects the 
innocent against the fangs of the op- 
pressor, and bestows the due awards 
of justice on the villain and the 
wretch. And now to that blessed 
and infallible establishment I cheer- 
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fully resign you, old fellow. I have 
you on the hip now, and may honour 
blast my name if I do not follow up 
my advantage till I see you strapped 
like a worrying colley !”’ 

The young baronet then with a face 
of the most inveterate exultation, 
stepped forward, and in an under 
voice informed Mr. Tibbers of some- 
thing, appealing to M‘Gill as a wit- 
ness. ‘The old fellow drew himself 
up with a shiver that shook his whole 
frame ; his countenance changed into 
the blue and pallid hue of death, his 
jaws fell down, and his whole frame 
became rigid, and there he stood gaz- 
ing on his accusers as if in the phrenzy 
of despair, until the malignant turned 
on his heel, and desired his humbled 
enemy to go to dinner with what 
stomach he had. 

This scene was witnessed by twenty 
people, although none of them heard 
the accusation. Tibbers spoke not a 
word; his spirit shrunk within him 
like that of a man going to execution. 
He drew his cloak closer about him, 
and hasted home to his house, in 
which were none but his two daugh- 
ters. When there, he threw himself 
upon the bed, and exclaimed, “ O, 
girls, Iam ruined, I am ruined! I am 
gone! gone! gone! I am ruined and 
undone for ever, and you are ruined 
and undone for ever! We must fly 
from our country this night, this very 
night, or hide our faces where they 
can never be seen again! O death, 
death! I dare not cross your dark 
threshold of my own accord! And yet 
I would hide me in the depths of the 
grave.” 

In this way he continued raving on 
till towards the evening, and, as the 
girls declared afterwards, would tell 
them nothing, save that they were all 
three undone. At night he sent ex- 
press for his attorney, who had con- 
ducted all his legal business, knew 
his parents, and was suspected to be 
even a greater villain than himself. 
The two consulted together the whole 
night, counted over a great deal of 
money, and early the next morning 
set off for the county town. The 
young baronet and Mr. M‘Gill fol- 
lowed some hours after, as Tibbers 
well knew they would, to deliver him 
up into the hands of justice. But he 
was before hand with them for that 
day, for when they arrived none of 
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the functionaries were to be found, 
and nothing could be done. 

Tibbers must now have been put 
to his last shift; for it was perceived, 
that when the two gentlemen went 
up to the sheriff’s house, that Tibbers 
was watching them; and as they re- 
turned disappointed, he immediately 
made up to them and desired to speak 
with them. At first, they looked at 
him with disdain, mixed with abhor- 
rence, as men look upon a reptile; 
but on hearing what he said, they 
retired with him into an angle of the 
church which stands in the middle of 
the main street, where all the three 
stood debating for nearly an hour. 
There were hundreds of eyes saw 
this; for it was market-day, and all 
their motions were well remembered 
afterwards. They were manifestly 
entering into some agreement, for it 
was noted that the fiery and impa- 
tient soldier, after turning several 
times on his heel, as if to go away, 
at length held out his hand to Tib- 
bers, which the latter, after a good 
deal of hesitation, struck, as people 
do on concluding a bargain. They 
went through the same motion a se- 
cond and a third time, and then it 
appeared that the agreement was set- 
tled, for all the three went away to- 
gether towards the river which runs 
not above two bow-shots from the 
spot where they were standing. They 
were seen to go all three into a boat 
by some people who were at that in- 
stant crossing the ferry to the market. 
The boat had a sail, and was ma- 
naged by two seamen whom none of 
the party knew, and she immediately 
bore down the river before the wind. 

I have been the more minute in 
those particulars, because they are 
the only ones known on which posi- 
tive conjectures could be grounded. 
It was judged probable by those who 
witnessed the transaction, that, in 
order to get quit of the young man’s 
insolence and upbraidings, Tibbers 
might have proffered him a good part 
of his father’s estate again, in order 
to enjoy the rest in tranquillity. But 
then these people knew nothing of 
the hideous discovery made, and 
which it is quite manifest could not 
then, nor ever after, have been re- 
vealed. But what strengthened the 
people’s conjecture most, was this. 
The sheriff was known to be that 
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day down at the village on the quay, 
five miles below the town, taking 
evidence on some disputed goods, 
and the greyhounds and terriers of 
the law along with him; and it was 
thought that, in order to strike the 
iron while it was hot, the parties 
had gone down forthwith to have 
their agreement ratified. 

They did not, however, call either 
on the sheriff or any of the writers, 
nor has the young baronet or his 
friend ever been more heard of, either 
alive or dead, unto this day. Their 
horses remained at the hotel, which 
created some alarm; but no person 
could perceive any danger to which 
the young gentleman could have been 
exposed. At what time Tibbers re- 
turned to his own house, was not 
known; but it was nearly a week 
before he was discovered there, and 
then so frightfully altered was he in 
his appearance, that scarcely any per- 
son could have recognised him for 
the same man. He had, moreover, 
a number of wounds upon him. 
Strong suspicions were raised against 
him. The common people were cla- 
morous beyond measure; afd the 
consequence was, that he was seized 
and examined, but nothing could be 
made out against him to warrant his 
commitment. In his declaration, he 
stated, that he had bribed the young 
man with almost every farthing he 
himself was worth, to go once more 
abroad, and not to return to Scotland 
again during his (Mr. Tibbers’s) life, 
and that he had gone accordingly. 
He stated farther, that he had gone 
and seen him aboard before paying 
him the money, and that Alexander 
M‘Gill was with him when he left 
him; whether he went abroad with 
him he could not tell ; but they had 
plenty of money to carry them both 
to any part of the known world. 

There was a plausibility in this 
statement, as there was in every 
statement that Tibbers made. Still 
it was far from being satisfactory to 
the friends of the young gentleman. 
He could neither tell the name of the 
ship nor the name of the captain 
with whom they sailed, but pretend- 
ed that they made choice of the ves- 
sel themselves ; and he took no heed 
to either the ship or the master. A 
reward was offered for the discovery 
of the two boatmen. They were 
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never discovered; and with this vague 
statement and suspicious detail of 
circumstances, people were obliged to 
rest satisfied for the present, presum- 
ing, that in the common course of 
events, the darkest shades in which 
they were involved would be brought 
to light. 

They never have as yet been dis- 
closed ‘by any of those common con- 
catenations of circumstances which so 
often add infallibly to the truth. But 
the hand of the Almighty, whose eye 
never either slumbers or sleeps, was 
manifestly extended to punish Wil- 
liam Tibbers, though for what crime 
or crimes I dare not infer. The man 
became a terror to himself and to all 
who beheld him; and certainly, if 
he was not haunted, as the people 
said, by a ghost, or some vengeful 
spirit, he was haunted by an evil 
conscience, whose persecutions were 
even more horrible to endure. There 
were two men hired to watch with 
him every night, and his cries during 
that season were often dreadful to 
hear. These men did sometimes 
speak of sayings that tended to cri- 
minate him, more ways than one; 
but the words of a person in that 
state of excitement, or rather de- 
rangement, no man can lay hold of. 
By day he was composed, and walked 
about by himself, and sometimes 

made a point of attending to his se- 
cular concerns. But wherever he 
showed his face, all were struck with 
dumb amazement, an indefinable feel- 
ing of terror which words cannot de- 
scribe. It was as if a cold tremor 
had seized on the vitals, and frozen 
up the genial currents of their souls. 
He was a Magur-missabub ; an alien 
in the walks of humanity from whom 
the spirits of the living revolted, and 
the spirits of the dead attached them- 
selves. 

But one day it so happened that 
this man of horrors was missing, and 
could no where be found; nor could 
any one be found who had seen him, 
save a crazy old woman, named Bessy 
Rieves, and of her account the keep- 
ers could make nothing. 

*«« Did you see aught of our master 
going this way, Bessy?” 

** Aye, aye! the dead tells nae 
tales, or there wad be plenty o’ news 
o’ Willie Tibbers, the day. There 
wad be a sister an’ a daughter, a ba- 
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ronet and a young gentleman, an’ a 
poor harmless gardener-lad into the 
bargain; a’ huddled out o’ sight to 
hide the crimes o’ ane! Aye, aye, 
the grave’s a good silencer for tell- 
tales, an’ a deposite for secrets that 
winna keep; but a voice may come 
frae the grave, an’ a lesson frae the 
depths of the sea to teach the sinner 
his errors. I saw Willie Tibbers ; an’ 
I saw a’ thae waitin’ on him. He’s 
in braw company the day! But he 
had better be in the lions’ den or on 
the mountains of the leopards. Aye, 
he had better ‘hae been in the claws 
o’ the teegar than in yon bonny com- 
pany. The pains o’ the body are 
naething, but it is an awfu’ thing to 
hae the soul*sawn asunder! Ye may 
gang up the hill an’ down the hill, 
ower the hill an’ roun’ the hill, but 
ye’ll never find the poor castaway 
that gate. Gang ye to M‘Arrow’s 
grave the night, and note the exact 
spot that the moon rises at; and when 
ye gang there ye will either find Wil- 
lie Tibbers or ane unco like him.” 
The men took no notice of this 
raving, but continued the search; and 
all the domestics and retainers of the 
family were soon scattered over the 
country, and sought till the next 
night, but found nothing. That night 
the words of daft Bessy came to be 
discussed, and some of those present 
judged it worth while to take a note 
of the place, which they did. But 
M‘Arrow’s grave being on the top 
of the little hill behind the manse 
that bears his name, the rising of the 
moon was so distant that they said 
Mr. Tibbers could not, without wings, 
have travelled to that spot. Yet, in- 
credible as it may appear to you, 
nearly about that spot was Tibbers’s 
body found, but so distorted and 
bloated that but for the clothes no 
one could have recognized it. I re- 
quest you to pay particular attention 
to this. About forty-six miles from 
his own house, in the county adjoin- 
ing ours to the southward, and on 
the lands of Easter Tulloch, there was 
a body found, which was clothed in 
Mr. Tibbers’s apparel from crown to 
toe; but farther than this, no man 
could depose, or even say that there 
was a likeness between the body 
found and the one lost. However, 
the body was taken home and in- 
terred as the body of William Tib- 
bers, and his two handsome daugh- 
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ters were declared joint heiresses of 
his property and great wealth. 

The astonishment that now reigned 
among the country people was ex- 
treme, and the saying of old crazy 
Betty Rieves caused the most amaze- 
ment of all; and it was averred, with- 
out a dissentient voice, that spirits 
had carried off Willie Tibbers through 
the air, and tortured him to death, 
and strange lights were reported to 
have been seen that day he was lost ; 
but you may conceive howthis amaze- 
ment was magnified, when, imme- 
diately subsequent to these alarms, 
it was as confidently reported that the 
ghost of Tibbers walked, and had 
been seen and spoke with about his 
late habitation ! 

I never remember of any sensation 
like the one that prevailed in our dis- 
trict at that period. I had lived to 
see the war come to our doors, our 
chapel burnt, and our cattle driven off 
with impunity ; but the consternation 
then was not half so great as at the 
period of which I am writing. I 
preached against it, I prayed pub- 
licly that the Almighty would mo- 
derate it; yet I thought that all this 
only made matters the worse. People 
actually left off their necessary labour, 
and gathered in crowds to gape, stare, 
talk, and listen about ghosts; and of 
murdered people returning from the 
grave and the bottom of the sea, to 
which they had been sunk with a 
hundred pounds weight of lead at 
every foot, to wreak the vengeance of 
God on a monster of humanity. 

Matters now went all topsy-turvy 
at Castle-Gower together. The heir 
was lost—totally lost; for he had 
never joined his regiment, nor been 
heard of at any part; and the next 
heir of entail arrived from Lower Ca- 
nada to take possession of the titles 
and emoluments of the estate. The 
latter of these was much reduced, for 
all the land had been of late sold, ex- 
cept the entailed part, and that was 
considerably burdened. But now that 
Tibbers was out of the way, he had 
great hopes of reducing the late sale, 
and recovering the whole of the fa- 
mily property. Accordingly, an ac- 
tion was raised against the heirs of 
the late Mr. Tibbers, who defended, 
and the cause was tried in the High 
Court of Justiciary, among the re- 
cords of which you will find it; for I 
do not know the particulars, and can 
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only define the feelings that prevailed 
here. 

Mr. Tibbers’s two daughters had 
retired to Edinburgh, to escape the 
confusion and terror that prevailed at 
home. They were amiable girls, and 
as much beloved by the common peo- 
ple as their father was hated. On the 
other hand, the upstart, Sir Thomas, 
as he now called himself, was a low- 
bred, vulgar, and disagreeable per- 
son, and was as much hated by the 
gentry as the commoners ; so that the 
feeling with us was wholly in favour 
of the two young ladies, and it is 
amazing what anxiety was manifested 
on their account. The people said 
they could not tell whether the de- 
fenders’ late father had played false 
in his trusteeship or not. His em- 
ployers had judged otherwise, and, 
at all events, the lovely and innocent 
young girls had no hand in his guilt, 
but had been tyrannized over all their 
lives. All parties, however, agreed 
in this, that if Johnnie Gaskirk, who 
had acted as attorney for Mr. Tibbers 
all his lifetime, and knew of every 
transaction, stood as true to the cause 
of the daughters as he had always 
done to that of the father, they were 
invincible; but if he was bribed to 
take the other side, all was lost, and 
of this every one saw the danger; for 
the other party had been dangling 
with him and consulting him. 

What side Johnie Gaskirk had re- 
solved to take, will never be known. 
Probably the one that paid him best, 
had not an incident happened that 
turned the scale in favour of his old 
employer. I know nothing about 
law, or law terms, and the less, per- 
haps, the better. But the success of 
the plea turned eventually on the 
want of a duplicate of a disposition. 
The pursuers denied the possession 
of it, arguing, that the one produced 
by the counsel of the defenders was 
a forgery, and the latter could find 
no proof of its delivery. Three times 
there were cunning men dispatched 
all the way from Edinburgh to our 
county town, 145 miles, to consult 
Johnie Gaskirk, but neither of the 
parties were much the wiser. 

One night, however, as Johnie was 
sitting alone in his office with all the 
late Mr. Tibbers’s papers before him, 
comparing dates, and taking notes, 
who should enter but Mr. Tibbers 
himself, and that in a guise which 
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would have struck any man dead, 
save Johnie Gaskirk, who seems to 
have had nerves of steel. But be it 
considered that this frightful appari- 
tion opened the door of the office and 
came in like another man. It was 
dressed in the deceased’s every-day 
suit, the same in which the corpse 
had been found, but its features were 
what Johnie called “‘ unco gast!” 

** Lord preserve us! Mr. Tibbers!”’ 
said Johnie. 

«* Amen! if you be honest,’’ said 
the apparition, standing straight up 
with its back to the door, and its 
eyes turned on the floor. 

** Honest, sir?’”’ said Johnie Gas- 
kirk, hesitating. ‘‘ Ye ken the folks 
said that neither you nor I were very 
singular for honesty. But God be 
wi’ us, Mr. Tibbers, we thought you 
had been dead, but it seems you have 
been only in hiding.” 

“ Only in hiding,” responded the 
figure. 

“‘ Aye, aye! Ye war ay a queer 
man a’ your days, an’ had queer 
gates,” said Johnie. ‘‘ But this is 
the strangest manoover of a’. This 
alters the case very materially.” 

“Yes, in so far as that, if you 
dare to pursue your present plans, 
I’ll hang you;” said the apparition. 
“« That duplicate—Dare you for your 
neck, for you never set your soul 
at a farthing’s value, deny the sub- 
scribing and delivery of that paper 
in this office ?” 

« A man may be allowed to forget 
a thing, ye ken, sir,’’ said Johnie. 
« And truly, though I think it na- 
tural that there should have been a 
duplicate, else the transaction wasna 
worth a doit; yet I canna say that I 
remember ought about it.” 

“You do, you dog. It was signed 
by you and James Anderson, now in 
Montrose, and given to Mr. Baillie, 
who now thinks proper to deny it, 
and who has likely put it out of the 
way. But your three oaths will 
prove its existence. If you shufile 
and decline doing this, I will first 
hang you, and then produce the 
paper in court to the proper autho- 
rities.” 

Having said this, the stern and 
haggard figure of William Tibbers 
withdrew, and left his little attorney 
in an indescribable state. He declared 
till his death that he was not fright- 
ened, believing it to be the real 
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William Tibbers, but that he was 
awfully confused and stupid. When 
he learned, a few minutes thereafter, 
that the street door had never been 
opened nor unbolted, then did his 
fiesh begin to creep, his hairs to stand 
on end, and he knew not what to 
think. The first idea that then 
struck him, was that the hideous 
figure was concealed in his own 
house, an inmate of whose vicinity 
he little approved. 

The ghost of Tibbers, or himself, 
continued frequently to be seen; for, 
till this day, I cannot calculate with 
certainty, whether it was the one or 
the other. I certainly would have 
judged it to have been an apparition, 
had it not been for the most extra- 
ordinary scene that ever was wit- 
nessed in this or any other country ; 
and of which I myself was an ear 
and eye witness, and even that was 
no decisive proof either ways.—It 
was as follows : 

There were some official men sent 
from Edinburgh to take a precognition 
relating to facts before our sheriff, 
to save expenses to the litigants. 
Fifty or sixty were summoned that 
day, but in fact the main evidence 
depended on the statement of Johnie 
Gaskirk, and it being that day quite 
the reverse of all his former state- 
ments, and decisive in behalf of the 
Misses Tibbers, the deputy advocate 
and the sheriff got both into a high 
fever at his inconsistency, and per- 
sisted in knowing from whence he 
had got this newlight; insomuch, that 
alter a great deal of sharp recrimina- 
tion, Johnie was obliged to tell them 
flatly that he had it from very good 
authority—from Mr. Tibbers himself! 
They asked him if it was from his 
ghost: he said he could not tell; he 
took it for himself at the time. He 
came into his office and conversed 
with him, and brought facts clearly 
to his remembrance. 

The sheriff and his compeers 
laughed Johnie Gaskirk to scorn; and 
the pursuers’ counsel said they would 
have none of this dreamy evidence 
related at second-hand. If the said 
William Tibbers had any thing of 
that sort to communicate, he must 
come into court himself, or answer 
by his deputy from the other world. 
The sheriff acquiesced, and granted 
rule, half out of spite at the equivo- 
cation of Johnie Gaskirk. The counsel 
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wrote out the summons, of the words 
of which I have an indistinct recol- 
lection, weening them at the time a 
little blasphemous. The name was 
three times called in court by the 
proper officer, who then read out the 
summons aloud. “ In the name of 
God and the King, we their liege 
subjects and lawful officers, warn, 
summon, and charge you, William 
Tibbers, toappear here in court, either 
in your own person or by proxy, to 
answer upon oath such questions as 
may be asked of you.” 

The man had scarce done bawling 
or the crowded assembly with laugh- 
ing at the ludicrous nature of the 
summons, nor had a single remark 
been made, save one by Johnie Gas- 
kirk, who was just saying to the 
sheriff, ‘‘ Ods sir, ye had better hae 
letten him alane. He was never 
muckle to lippen to a’ his days, and 
he’s less sae now than ever.” 

Ere this sentence was half said, 
Tibbers stepped into the witnesses’ 
bench! But such a sight may human 
eyes never again look on. No corpse 
risen from the vaults of a charnel 
house—no departed spirit returning 
from the valley of terrors, could pre- 
sent a form or a look so appalling. 
It is impossible to describe it. A 
shuddering howl of terror pealed 
through the house. The sheriff, who 
was well acquainted with Tibbers, 
flung himself from his seat, and on 
his hands and knees escaped by the 
private door, while the incorrigible 
Johnie Gaskirk called to him to stay 
and take the witness’s evidence. 

A scene now ensued, the recollec- 
tion of which still makes my heart 
cold. The court-room of our old 
town-house is ample but ill lighted. 
It was built in days of old, for a 
counsel chamber to the kings of Scot- 
land. The entry is dark and narrow, 
and from the middle of this entry a 
stair as dark and narrow leads to 
what is still termed the ladies’ gallery. 
The house was crowded, and the 
moment the horrid figure made its 
appearance, the assembly made one 
simultaneous rush to gain the door. 
They were instantly heaped above 
each other to suffocation. Yells and 
cries of murder! resounded from 
every quarter. The rush from the 
stair quite overwhelmed those be- 
neath, and trode them to death. Such 
scenes have been often witnessed, but 
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never by me; and when the ominous 
cause was taken into consideration, 
it was a most impressive and judg- 
ment-looking catastrophe. The one 
half of that numerous assembly were 
wounded or maimed, many of them 
for life, and nine were killed outright, 
so that it was with us a season of 
lamentation, and mourning, and great 
wo! 

From that hour forth, the appari- 
tion of William Tibbers was no more 
seen on earth, that ever I heard of. 
But it was the general impression 


that it was the devil who appeared 
that day in court, and wreaked such 
vengeance on the simple andcredulous 
natives. William Tibbers was indeed 
a Samson to us, for at this his last 
appearance, he did us more evil than 
all the rest of his life. His daughters 
gained the property, but I cannot say 
they have enjoyed it. The old adage 
seems to be realized in their case, that 
“a narrow gathering gets ay a wide 
scattering,” for their great wealth 
appears to be melting away like snow 
from the dike.* 


CUI BONO? 


Wuart is Hope? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow thro’ the wet; 
*Tis not here, still yonder, yonder ; 

Never urchin found it yet. 


What is Life? a thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore ;— 
Gay we sail; it melts beneath us ; 

We are sunk, and seen no more. 


What is Man? a foolish baby, 
Fighting fierce for hollow nuts ; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing— 
One small grave is what he gets. 





FABLE I. 


OncE upon atime, a man, somewhat 
in drink belike, raised a dreadful out- 
cry at the corner of the market-place, 
“« That the world was all turned top- 
sy-turvy; that the men and cattle 
were all walking with their feet up- 
permost; that the houses and earth 
at large, (if they did not mind it,) 
would fall into the sky ; in short, that 
unless prompt means were taken, 
things in general were on the high 
road to the devil.” As the people 
only laughed at him, he cried the 
louder and more vehemently; nay, 
at last, began objuring, foaming, im- 


precating ; when a good-natured au- 
ditor, going up, took the orator by 
the haunches, and softly inverting his 
position, set him down—on his feet. 
The which upon perceiving, his mind 
was staggered not a little, “ Ha! 
deuce take it !” cried he, rubbing his 
eyes, ‘‘ so it was not the world that 
was hanging by its feet, then, but I 
that was standing on my head!” 

Censor, castigator morum, Radical 
Reformer, by whatever name thou art 
called! have acare! especially if thou 
art getting loud! 

Prtpay Junior. 


* The date of the above letter is 1749, and is supposed to have been written by the 
Rev. R. Walker, of the Episcopal communion, to a brother in office. If so, it must have 
been from some chapel in Morayshire, for undoubtedly Elgin must be the county town 


alluded to. The distance from Edinburgh. 


The ancient town house in the middle of 


the street, with the village and quay, five miles down the river. All these, with other 
coinciding circumstances, fully warrant such a supposition. The original letter is directed 


to The Rev. J 





S—n—n, Carrabluns Close, Edinburgh. 
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** GENTLEMEN,” said a conjuror, one 
fine starry evening, “‘ these heavens 
are a deceptio visiis, what you call stars 
are nothing but fiery motes in the air : 
wait a little, I will clear them off, and 
shew you how the matter is.”” Where- 
upon the artist produced a long sy- 
ringe of great force, and, stooping 
over the neighbouring puddle, filled 
it with mud and dirty water, which 
he then squirted with might and main 
against the zenith. The wiser of the 
company unfurled their umbrellas ; 
but most part, looking up in triumph, 


FABLE II. 
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cried, “‘ down with delusion! it is an 
age of science! Have we not tallow- 
lights then?’ Here the mud and 
dirty water fell, and bespattered and 
beplastered these simple persons, and 
even put out the eyes of several, so 
that they never saw the stars any 
more. 

Enlightened Utilitarian, art thou 
aware that this patent logic-mill of 
thine, which grindeth with such a 


clatter, is but a mill? 
P; J. 


FABLE III. 


“Ir is I that support this house- 
hold,” said a hen one day to herself, 
“the master cannot breakfast without 
an egg, for he is dyspeptical and 
would die; and it is I that lay it. 
And here is this ugly poodle, doing 
nothing earthly, and gets thrice the 
victual I do, and is caressed all day ! 
By the cock of Minerva, they shall 
give me a double portion of oats, or 
they have eaten their last egg !”’ But 
much as she cackled and creaked, 
the scullion would not give her an 
extra grain. Whereupon, in dudgeon, 
she hid her next egg in the dunghill, 


and did nothing but cackle and creak 
all day. The scullion suffered her 
for a week, then (by order) drew her 
neck, and purchased other eggs—at 
sixpence the dozen. 

Man! why frettest thou, and whin- 
est thou? This blockhead is happier 
than thou, and still a blockhead? 
Ah, sure enough, thy wages are too 
low! Wilt thou strike work with 
Providence then, and force Him to 
an “ alternative?” Believe it, He 
will do without thee: il n’y a@ point 
d'homme necessaire. 


Pode 


FABLE IV. 


«Wuart is the use of thee, thou 
gnarled sapling ?”’ said a young larch- 
tree to a young oak. “I grow three 
feet in a year, thou scarcely as many 
inches ; 1 am straight and taper as a 
reed, thou straggling and twisted as 
a loosened withe.” ‘* And thy dura- 
tion,” answered the oak, “ is some 
third part of man’s life; and I am 
appointed to flourish for a thousand 
years. Thou art felled and sawed 
into paling, where thou rottest and 
are burned after a single summer: of 
me are fashioned battle-ships, and I 





carry mariners and heroes into un- 
known seas. 

The richer a nature, the harder and 
slower is its development. Two boys 
were once of a class in the Edinburgh 
grammar-school: John ever trim, 
precise, and dux; Walter ever slo- 
venly, confused, and dolt. In due 
time, John became Baillie John of 
Hunter-square ; and Walter became 
Sir Walter Scott of the Universe. 

The quickest and completest of all 


vegetables is the—cabbage. 
Ps J. 





































Tue transmission of talent from ge- 
neration to generation in the Sheri- 
dans is really wonderful. There was 
the Doctor, the friend of Swift, a 
joking,* smoking, drinking, jolly ped- 
agogue, a jacobite who lost his living 
for a jest, a maker of those whim- 
sical verses and crotchets in which 
schoolmasters, and especially schocl- 
master parsons rejoice. It would 
require an essay of far more elabo- 
rate research, and more ample di- 
mensions than we can at present 
afford, to discuss the causes of the 
universal bibacity of the tribe of 
pedagogues, (we never knew one who 
was not addicted to what Charles 
Lamb, in a rhyme, more riche than 
suffisante, calls 





“ Firking 
The jolly ale firkin.”’) 


and another essay, more learned, 
but less laborious, would be requisite 
to explain why the grinders of ge- 
runds, thesweaters of supines, the long 
and short men ez officio, the discussers 
of aorists and paulo-post-futurums, 
of dialects, and dochmaics, should, 
as it were of necessity, when they 
write, (which of course is but seldom) 
fall towards quibbles and clenches, 
macaronic verses, whimsical paro- 
dies, odd rhymes, mock poetry of all 
kinds ; and that poetry too, such as it 
is, uniformly leaning towards personal 
satire. We pass by, therefore, such 
speculations, in order to give our ad- 
hesion to Lord Cork’s character of the 
Dean’s friend. He was a pleasant, 
good-humoured, gross, funny droll, 
stimulated by Swift into literature : 
he played his part as commanded, 
and buffooned it up to the bent of 
the wayward and misanthropical 
mind that called him into the arena 
of squibbing. 

This connexion with Swift seems 
to have given the literary bias to the 
family. A hundred years ago, the 
commentatorial spirit was very rife, 
and it was considered almost as good 
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a thing to be acquainted with a great 
author, as to be one in proprid per- 
sond. It is rather amusing to see 
how carefully gathered are all Swift's 
fugitive pieces for instance, and with 
what a display of zeal the Orrerys 
and others of ‘‘ that class and order 
of argumentators,” have written notes 
in usum Delphini, upon the casual 
pieces of ribaldry that fell from his 
hand. As Sheridan’s name was 
connected with these poems of the 
Dean, and as Swift had written an 
immensity of nonsense about him, 
the Doctor became at once as one of 
the classics. Had he existed now, he 
must have been content with the 
fame arising from a once-a-year ar- 
ticle (and that a queer one,) in some 
odd mayazine—such, for instance, as 
Fraser’s. 

His son was a player, lecturer, 
spouter, &c. When people thought 
the affairs of the drama worth think- 
ing about, Thomas Sheridan’s merits 
were matter of as deep discussion, 
and as profitable, as Sir Robert Peel's 
honesty, or Sir Robert Wilson's in- 
dependence are made now-a-days. 
We do not take as much interest in 
plays as our grandfathers, and occu- 
py ourselves with a different class of 
mountebanks, whose personation of 
the parts they play is far clumsier 
than that of the heroes of the sock 
and buskin. Many a pleasant vo- 
lume have we read—all histories of 
players by the way are pleasant—of 
the various “ wars and battlings” of 
this Sheridan at Smock Alley and 
elsewhere—and many a stupid cri- 
tique as to the comparative merits of 
his Hamlet, or something else, with 
those of other performers. Pleasant 
are the memoirs, and stupid the cri- 
tiques, on one and the same principle, 
which is, that the actual truth to life 
makes their memoirs pleasant, and its 
absence renders all criticism on act- 
ing, stupid. Just think, for a mo- 
ment, of any body you please to 
mention—Kean— Young — Liston— 





* See, among a thousand similar éestimonia, that of Mary, the Cookmaid: 


* Saunders the man says you are always jesting and mocking ; 
Mary, said he, (one day, as I was mending my master’s stocking), 
My master is so fond of that minister that Keeps the school— 


I thought my master a wise man, but that man makes him a fool,” &c. 
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Harley—O. Smith—Mathews —Gri- 
maldi—Ducrow—Charles Kemble— 
Macready—Keeley—Power—all cle- 
ver people—think of any of them, we 
say, endeavouring to embody Hamlet 
the Dane. ‘The idea, on reflection, 
must be given up as absurd, and 
the criticism thereupon consequent, 
ridiculous. The best and fairest 
character of Sheridan is Churchill’s, 
in the Rosciad, and we copy it, 
because Churchill could write verse, 
and, therefore, what he says is worth 
reading. Yet it is hardly remem- 
bered at present: such is the fate of 
temporary poetry. ‘ He flashed,” 
as Lord Byron says, “ the idol of-a 
moment.” 


* Next follows Sheridan—a doubtful name, 

As yet unsettled in the ranks of fame. 

This, fondly lavish in his praises grown, 

Gives him all merit—this allows him none. 

Between them both, we’ll steer the middle 
course, 

Nor, loving praise, rob judgment of her 
force. 

Just his conceptions, natural and great : 

His feelings strong, his words enforced 
with weight, 

Was sheep-faced Quin himself to hear 
him speak, 

Envy would drive the colour from his 


cheek : 

But step-dame nature, niggard of her 
grace, 

Deny’d the social powers of voice and 
face ; 

Fixed in one frame of features, glare of 
eye, 


Passions, like chaos, in confusion lie: 

In vain the wonders of his skill are tried 

To form destruction nature hath denied. 

His voice no touch of harmony admits, 

Irregularly deep and shrill by fits : 

The two extremes appear like man and 
wife, 

Coupled together for the sake of strife. 

His actions always strong, but sometimes 

such 

That candour must declare he acts too 
much. 

Why must impatience fall three paces 
back ? 

Why paces three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right leg, too, forbid to stir, 

Unless in motion semicircular ? 

Why must the hero with the nailer vie, 

And hurl the close clenched fist on nose or 
eye? 

In royal John with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knocked poor 
Davies down, 

Inhuman tyrant! was it not a shame 

To fight a king so harmless and> so 
taine ? 
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But, spite of all defects, his glories rise ; 
And art, by judgment formed, with nature 


vies. 

Behold iim sound the depth of Hubert’s 
soul 

Whilst in his own contending passions 
roll. 


View the whole scene—with critic judg- 
ment scan, 

And then deny his merit if you can, 

Where he falls short, ’tis Nature’s fault 
alone ; 

When he succeeds the merit’s all his 
own.” 


Poor Sheridan was a bankrupt in 
every thing. His theatre failed—his 
elocution lectures did not succeed— 
he begged assiduously, but not with 
any great happiness of mendicancy. 
And yet his industry deserved a better 
fate. It is easy to find fault with his 
pronouncing dictionary—to laugh at 
such directions as order you to pro- 
nounce “ bayonet,” ‘ bagnet,” or 
“« merchant,” ‘‘ marchant,”’ or “ sui- 
cide,” ‘‘ shooiside,” or “‘ pronuncia- 
tion,” ‘‘ pronunshashun,” or “ tute- 
lage,” ‘“ tschootilidzh,” &c. &c.; 
but still, making every allowance and 
deduction, he may claim the fair 
merit of having laid the foundation 
of such a work for the English lan- 
guage, in which his followers, Walker 
and others, who with the usual grati- 
tude of pilferers, revile those whom 
they rob, have done little more than 
makesome mechanical improvements, 
or petty alterations in compliance 
with the fluctuations of fashionable 
speech. These fluctuations, never 
very important, have been rendered 
of still less moment, by the fixity 
given by such a publication as Sheri- 
dan’s dictionary. 

His wife wrote various pamphlets 
in defence of her husband in his 
thousand and one squabbles—for he 
was always an ill used gentleman; 
and committed, we believe, some 
pieces for the stage. She certainly 
wrote Sydney Biddulph and Nourja- 
had. The former of these novels, 
if we ever have read it, (a point that is 
dubious,) we altogether forget. The 
latter is a pleasant trifle enough, 
pilfered, we apprehend, from the 
French. The spes gregis of this couple 
—Harv! Ricuarp Brins.ey Sueri- 
pAN !—His history is sufficiently be- 
fore the world, but a life of him is 
still to be written. As for Moore's 
work, it is mean from beginning to 
end, and as it ought to be, is now 
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forgotten. To use the pun of old 
George IV., he basely attempted the 
life of his friend. What the spiteful 
little poet designed in that book, was 
to depreciate and insult the memory 
of Sheridan. In the elaborate and 
tawdry style in which he writes, he 
hints away every merit poor old 
Sherry could claim. His wit is de- 
clared to be that of a common-place 
book—his political integrity! (alas, 
the day!) painted as being no bet- 
ter than it ought to be—his private 
character is treated with the utmost 
indignity—all the blots upon his good 
name, and they were as numerous 
as the pimples painted by Gillray 
upon his nose, put in their highest 
relief—all his good qualities, the 
veins of nature running through his 
character, faintly depicted, or abso- 
lutely sneered down. The spite of 
an inferior punster, a second rate 
diner out, a fifth rate political buffo, 
against a person who had borne the 
highest rank in these respective capa- 
cities, is visible in every page. The 
author of M.P., or the Blue Stocking, 
cannot forgive the author of the 
Duenna ;—the tolerated witling of 
the Whig circle has no bowels of com- 
passion for him who had reached to 
the very penetralia of that party, and 
become one of the circle itself. 
Then Moore had to consult the various 
antipathies of surviving Whigs, at 
whose tables he is summoned to feed 
—to visit with due vengeance the 
memory of one who had betrayed 
them in the tenderest point, their 
juggle for getting hold of place and pay 
in 1813, when honest Sheridan and 
honest George Tierney were entrusted 
by their equally honest friend, the 
honest Prince Regent, with the task 
of making mistakes ; and to cover him 
with deserved insult for daring to 
have borrowed, or tried to borrow, 
money from the tenacious purses of 
his political associates. This task 
Moore has duly, as far as in him lay, 
accomplished, with curious propriety 
selecting as the vehicle of affront and 
calumny against the author of the 
School for Scandal, a style of writing 
which has no parallel in human com- 
position since the days of Lilly the 
Euphuist. How Sherry, if he could 
have revived, would have laughed on 
finding his mind compared to a pea- 
cock’s tail; and chuckled over tropes 
and metaphors as incongruously intro- 











duced, and as mercilessly mangled as 
the fine words he has put into the 
mouth of his own Mrs. Malaprop. 
A character sentence-making @ la 
Moore, would be in fact a capital 
butt for a comedy, and in the acting 
of Liston, would bring down pit, 
boxes, and gallery, in one inextin- 
guishable roar of laughter. 

If we were to write a life of Sherry, 
we should keep our eyes firmly fixed 
upon him in the one light—that of a 
buffoon, a sort of upper order of the 
Tom D’Urfey school ; and with this 
clue to his character we should find no 
difficulty in depicting him harmoni- 
ously from beginning to end. His 
struggles, like those of Lazarillo de 
Tormes, were always directed to the 
one main point, of obtaining victuals 
and drink, and, like that eminent 
hero, he never was scrupulous in the 
way of coming at his object. The 
end sanctified the means. Starting 
in life without a farthing, we find 
that, without any exertion of the 
slightest consequence, he lived at the 
rate of five or six thousand a year for 
some forty years; that he obtained 
the command of a great establish- 
ment; that he got into parliament, 
and kept himself there for many 
years ; that he moved among some of 
the best, or rather the highest, com- 
pany of England, and that, at his 
death, he left his family in such a 
position as to enable them to make 
connexions with the oldest families 
of the country. What was the secret 
of this? As Scott says somewhere, 
** my harp alone” suffices to raise its 
master to eminence ; so Sheridan could 
say, “‘ my buffoonery alone” was the 
talisman he found effectual. He joked, 
and drank, and sang and wrote songs 
for the coterie of the prince ; he 
rolled and tumbled in many a tipsy 
period for the Whigs; he covered, 
with the shield of his jocular drol- 
leries, the dull cause of his party, and 
he was caressed, puffed, despised, 
and starved accordingly. The end 
of his life makes us think of farmer 
Flamborough’s character of Ephraim 
Jenkinson, in the Vicar of Wakefield 
— if he had exerted half as much in- 
genuity in any honest line as he had 
in scheming and shifting trickery, he 
might have past through the world 
honestly, and died a rich man; but 
then he would have lost the plea- 
sures and the profits of roguery 
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and buffoonery in the intermediate 
period. 

How he got the money to pur- 
chase Drury Lane is a question into 
which we do not wish to enter, al- 
though his friend, Moore, gives us 
hints that are not to be misunder- 
stood, as to one source of Sheridan’s 
revenue in those days. We pause 
only to remark here on the truly 
christian spirit displayed by that emi- 
nent poet, Mr. Charles Sheridan, to- 
wards the biographer. There are 
some persons among us who might 
have been so misguided on reading 
such anecdotes as those of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald and Mrs. Sheridan, 
told in the piquant style of the au- 
thor of Little’s poems, in reference to 
one’s own father, as to have suffered 
the corruption of our nature so far 
to have got the better of us, as to 
have made Moore taste the full be- 
nefit of a thong whip, or experience 
the advantage of discriminating most 
feelingly the nature of Hoby’s ma- 
nufacture, as applied by us to his 
seat of honour, up and down St. 
James’s street. Some, we say, might 
have so misbehaved; but Charles 
Sheridan prudently, and as became a 
young gentleman of staid habits and 
orthodox piety, refrained from pro- 
ceedings so outrageous and against 
the laws. Waving, then, al! further 
discussion on the manner how ;—after 
Sherry had got possession of Drury 
Lane, what a glorious picture of shift- 
making, of scheming, of swindling, 
of Jeremy Diddling, of joking and 
humbugging, to avoid payment or 
raise money—what an encyclopedia 
of hand to mouth financing, in all its 
branches, opens immediately before 
us! The very jests that this one 
branch of Sheridan’s life gave rise to 
would make a volume equal to the 
best edition of Joe Miller ever scraped 
together. The book giving a history 
of his management would be admi- 
rable as a manual for gentlemen liv- 
ing upon the cross—it would be a 
perfect epic, consistent in its begin- 
ing, middle, and end, ever keeping 
in view the one main action, and the 
same great hero. A friend of ours 
used to sport the theory, maintaining 
it with a great show of probability, 
and supporting it by a long induction 
of particulars, that it was Sherry him- 
self who set fire to Drury Lane. We 
shall not at present go over the proofs 
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which our friend was in the habit of 
adducing, but we always considered 
it to be a touch worthy of Sheridan. 

In the biography, that we are 
now shadowing forth, we should say 
but little of his parliamentary exer- 
tions. In spite of what we hear 
to the contrary, Sherry never made 
any great figure in parliament. No- 
body could believe him in earnest. 
It was impossible not to think of 
Gillray’s caricatures ; and you would 
as soon have paid serious attention 
to Joe Grimaldi, or Charles Mathews, 
if sitting for the borough of Cock- 
his-mouth, [a pun of Mathews’s own, 
be it remarked], he spouted every 
now and then a fine oration, written 
by Shiel, or Tom Moore himself, or 
any other of the persons of His- 
torical Society eloquence. The cele- 
brated oration in the case of Warren 
Hastings was no more than a flood 
of flummery. Could he—he, Sheri- 
dan, for we must never forget the 
man, have been sincere in his in- 
dignation against any illicit means 
of raising the wind, except, indeed, 
so far as his not having any share in 
the plunder, might have roused his 
jealousy ; or who imagines that he, 
or any body else, cared a farthing 
about the Begums, whose case af- 
forded him an opportunity of making 
certain conundrums that pass for 
figures of speech ? Who dreams that 
he ever asked whether the persecu- 
tions raised against Hastings were 
just or unjust, or that he gave him- 
self the slightest trouble of investi- 
gating the truth of the facts he dress- 
ed up, as Moore would say, in all 
the colours of the peacock’s tail? 
The stories we have of his humbug- 
ging the House of Lords, the various 
“‘ witty passages” in his conduct as a 
manager of the impeachment, would 
do honour to Tom Browne, or any 
of the drolls of the days of Charles 
—they are sufficient to show that 
Sheridan looked upon the matter as 
a thing of party, and to be treated 
with the usual buffoonery in which 
it was his rdle to meet such mat- 
ters. 

True, Burke uttered a most mag- 
nificent sentence in panegyric of this 
speech; but it is equally true, that 
Burke was one of the most double- 
minded of mankind. He well knew 
what true oratory was, and we may 
see, even from the terms of the pane- 
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gyric, that he was sneering at his 
friend’s rhapsodies, while he was, to 
vulgar eyes, appearing to extol them ; 
or perhaps he might have considered 
them good enough for the place in 
which they were uttered, and think- 
ing with due scorn of the auditory 
which turned coldly away from his 
own speeches, that are now con- 
sidered models of political eloquence, 
and left him empty benches, while 
** He went on refining 

And thought of convincing, while they 

thought of dining.”’ 

might have taken that method of 
conveying to them his feeling, that 
they were best addressed in a style 
which bears as much resemblance 
to real eloquence as Britannia ware 
does to silver. As we pass, we may 
remark that Parliament had, about 
the date of Warren Hastings’s trial, 
reached the zenith of its spouting 
club celebrity; had not Woodfall slip- 
ped in and introduced reporting, it 
is probable, that by this time it would 
have been a debating society of as 
much fame, wisdom, and political 
honesty as the Union at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, or the defunct Robin 
Hood. 

Now and then Sheridan’s drama- 
tic connexion obliged him to follow 
the clap-trap of the day; his speech 
on the mutiny of the Nore, is a case 
in point. All that Whiggery could 
do, could not repress the buoyant 
exultation of the country over our 
naval triumphs. The navy was then, 
and may it ever be so! the favourite 
of the nation. We were beating every 
flag of every country off the face of 
the waters; and Dibdin, honoured 
be his name! was the true Laureat 
of England. The theatre, of course, 
caught the infection, and sea-pieces, 
sea-songs, sea-allusions, sea-charac- 
ters, were the order of the night. 
The manager of our greatest theatre 
could not avoid inhaling the maritime 
spirit, and Drury-lane prevailed over 
Brookes’s. The speech on the mu- 
tiny was pretty much the same, in 
tone and manner, like that which he 
afterwards put into the mouth of 
Rolla; and just as dramatic and 
calculated for the effect of the mo- 
ment. We saw Pizarro not long ago, 
and heard with cold ears and languid 
attention, that address to the Peru- 
vians, which we remember in former 
days, ere 
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“ Time had thinned our flowing hair, 

And bent us with his iron hand,” 
huzzaing and encoring in all the fer- 
vour of our Anti-Gallicanism, when 
thundered forth ore rotundo by John 
Kemble, on whose like we never shall 
look again. We fear that the speech 
in Sheridan’s other theatre would 
have sounded equally stale and un- 
profitable ; it was, however, well 
timed, and it drew a house. 

Nor should we dwell much upon 
his literature ; and least of all should 
we search with pimping eye into his 
papers, thence to draw forth the pri- 
ma-stamina of his thoughts, and to 
exhibit the inside of his mental work- 
shop. There is, however, one very 
curious thing connected with Sheri- 
dan’s literary career. He absolutely 
wrote nothing whatever for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years of his life; 
for the last thirty the compositions he 
produced, Pizarro, the Forty Thieves, 
&c., were mere compilations, and yet 
they appear to have cost him no small 
labour, and are in the worst taste. 
As Wilson Croker says, in his Fami- 
liar Episties, it would seem as if in 
his latter days he was determined to 
produce plays exactly on the models 
which in his youth he had ridiculed 
in the Critic. His Rivals, his School 
for Scandal, his Duenna, were the 
compositions of his boyhood ; his 
maturer and declining years did not 
bring forth even a squib worth recol- 
lecting. How is this? God forgive us! 
—but the thought has often flashed 
across our mind, that Sheridan’s 
early pieces were not all his own. 
We have so high an opinion of his 
integrity, that it would not be in the 
slightest degree impaired if we found 
our suspicions correct ; and it would 
give us rather a more favourable im- 
pression of his ingenuity. Let us, 
however, conclude our brief discus- 
sion upon old Oftener-if-need-be, by 
saying, that if we were comparatively 
silent upon the figure he cut in par- 
liament and the world of letters, we 
should be most eloquent and minute 
upon his convivial life, and with 
graphic pen, describe some of those 
noctes ceneque Detim at Mother But- 
ler’s, (the Finish of days gone by,) 
where we chased away in his com- 
pany the waning hours of morning 
over copious libations of brandy and 
water, and heard from the lips of 
him, whom the jealousy of Moore 
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depicts as a common-placer of his 
jests, more flashes of extemporary 
wit, more bursts of irresistible hu- 
mour elicited by the moment than 
would suffice to set up a score of 
such laborious pasquinaders as Tom 
Brown the younger. 

My son Tom comes next. We do 
not remember that Tom wrote any 
thing,* but he was a pleasant fellow. 
The old man’s speech in Covent Gar- 
den, when standing for Westminster, 
still rings in our ears—his declaration 
that he would rather be remembered 
as the father of Tom Sheridan than 
as the author of the School for Scan- 
dal. This was only a clap-trap, as 
usual, and old Sherry was maudlin 
moreover, but there was something 
affecting in its way, in the allusion 
to Morni, the father of Gaul. It 
was pleasantly versified by some- 
body whose name we forget; nor can 
we, for the lives of us, recollect the 
lines sufficiently to venture to re-print 
them. We have a vague reminiscence 
that the concluding verse was some- 
thing, as if the poet had said : 


“When you see me, quite done, laid all 
under the table, 

No longer commanding the glad Ha! ha! 
ha! 

May some kind one exclaim, when no 
more [ am able, 

* There lies a good fellow—Tom Sherry’s 
papa!’”’ 

Some of the ladies of the family 
were literary—a Mrs. Lefanu, re- 
lated, we forget in what degree, 
writes novels, which we have heard 
are as good as those generally given 
to the world by A. K. Newman; and 
Tom’s widow has lately published a 
novel, named ‘“ Carwell,” a tale of 
crime and sorrow. This book we 
have not read, but we understand it 
contains much matter about the in- 
side of prisons, and displays some 
intimacy with the science of bill- 
drawing. The Literary Gazette re- 
viewed it favourably; we own how- 
ever we were struck with the naiveté of 
the critic’s wonder, how the fair au- 
thor should have picked up her know- 
ledge of such matters. Why, Jerdan, 
man, the lady was Dick Sheridan’s 
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daughter-in-law, and Tom Sheridan’s 
wife. 

All this time we have been most 
ungraciously suffering Mrs. Norton 
and her pretty poem, the “‘ Undying 
One,” to wait, as it were, in the ante- 
chamber; but she will forgive us 
when she finds that we have been 
occupied in paying our respects to 
her ancestors, in our usual ceremo- 
nious fashion. Mrs. Norton’s muse 
is of a much graver kind than any 
which dictated their works. The 
grand-daughter of Old Sherry scarce- 
ly writes any thing but the deepest 
pathetic. She has here chosen no less 
a person than the Wandering Jew, 
as her hero; and as in Mr. Croly’s 
Salathiel, he is all eloquence and 
sublimity-——so here in the hands of 
Mrs. Norton he is all for love. In 
Mrs. Norton’s hands, indeed, it would 
be strange if any body could be other- 
wise. 

In the original story of the Wan- 
dering Jew, he is only a cobbler— 
but those who invented the tale lived 
before the time when Childe Harold, 
and the rest of that brotherhood, had 
framed the ideal of heroes. He is 
no cobbler here, but a Byronian of 
the purest pattern. 

‘* He stands before her now—and who is he 

Into whose outspread arms confidingly 

She flings her fairy self ?—Unlike the forms 

That woo and win a woman’s love—the 
storms 

Of deep contending passions are not seen 

Darkening the features where they once 
have been, 

Nor the bright workings of a generous soul, 

Of feelings half conceal’d, explain the 
whole. 

But there is something words cannot express 

A gloomy, deep, and quiet fixedness ; 

A recklessness of all the blows of fate— 

A brow untouch’d by love, undimm’d by 
hate— 

As if, in all its stores of crime and care, 

Earth held no suffering now for him to bear. 

Yes—all is passionless—the hollow cheek 

Those pale thin lips shall never wreathe 

with smiles ; 

Ev’n now, ’mid joy, unmov’d and sad they 
speak 

In spite of all his Linda’s winning wiles. 
Yet can we read, what all the rest denies, 

That he hath feelings of a mortal birth, 


* We may be mistaken in this. Since the above was written, we have seen, in Lady 
Charlotte Campbell Bury’s “ Journal of the Heart,” a poem by Tom Sheridan, on the 
loss of the Saldanha. Of this composition we cannot approve. It is no great matter in itself, 
and it imitates Tom Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic,” in manner and rhythm, as basely 
as Tom Campbell's said Battle imitates the Danish song “ King Christian ;” of which 


hereafter. 
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In the wild sorrow of those dark bright eyes, 

Bent on that form—his one dear link to 

earth. 
He loves—and he is loved! then what avail 

The scornful words which seek to brand 

with shame ?” 

To the young lady who flung her 
fairy self into his arms he reveals his 
history. The passage which de- 
scribes the effects of the curse upon 
him is pretty and harmonious. 


“I stood awhile, stifling my gasping breath, 
Fearfully gazing on that scene of death : 
Then with a shuddering groan of pain I 
shrouded 
My straining eyes, and turn’d, a cower- 
ing worm, 
To either side where grimly death had 
clouded 
The image of his Maker in man’s form. 
On one low cross a dark and fearful brow, 
On which the dews of death are standing 
now, 
Shows black despair : 
And on the other, though the eye be dim, 
And quivering anguish in each stiffening 
limb, 
Mercy and hope are there! 
Then rose the wailing sound of woman’s 
woe 
Appealing unto Heaven, 
And sinners bow’d their heads, and bent 
them low, 
And howl’d to be forgiven— 
And J glanced madly round—One after one 
They stole away, and I was left alone— 
I—the Undying One, in that dim night! 
Oh! words can never tell my soul’s 
affright ; 
The sickening, thrilling, dark, and fainting 
fear 
That rose within my breast:—I seem’d to 
hear 
A thousand voices round ; I could not pray, 
But fled in solitary shame away.” 


He wanders over the world, as 
Mrs. Norton makes him say, in 
ceaseless grief; but as Mrs. Norton 
makes him do, a very Don Juan 
among the girls. He falls in love 
with Edith, who was 


“ A light and lovely thing, 

Fair as the opening flower of early spring. 

The deep rose crimson’d in her laughing 
cheek, 

And her eyes seem’d without the tongue 
to speak ; 

Those dark blue glorious orbs !—oh! sum- 
mer skies 

Were nothing to the heaven of her eyes. 

And then she had a witching art ; 

To wile all sadness from the heart; 

Wild as the half-tamed gazelle, 

She bounded over hill and dell, 

Breaking on you when alone 

With her sweet and silvery tone, 





Dancing to her gentle lute 
With her light and fairy foot ; 

Or to our lone meeting-place 
Stealing slow with gentle pace, 

To hide among the feathery fern ; 
And, while waiting her return, 

I wander’d up and down for hours— 
She started from amid the flowers, 
Wild, and fresh, and bright as they, 
To wing again her sportive way.” 


Edith dies of grief on finding 
that she has married the Wandering 
Jew—and he goes fighting in the 
cause of Liberty—and on the field of 
battle meets a widow of the name of 
Xarifa, singing sadly over her slain 
husband. 

“ My early and my only love, why silent 
dost thou lie, 

When heavy grief is in my heart, and tear- 
drops in mine eye; 

I call thee, but thou answerest not, all 
lonely though I be: 

Wilt thou not burst the bonds of sleep, and 
rise to comfort me? 

“Oh! wake thee—wake thee from thy 
rest upon the tented field : 

This faithful breast shall be at once thy 
pillow and thy shield; 

If thou hast doubted of its truth and con- 
stancy before, 

Oh! wake thee now, and it will strive to 
love thee even more,” &c. &c. 

A short courtship suffices of course 
to win over a lady who sings so 
much of her only love, and her undy- 
ing constancy. Mrs. Norton puts in- 
to more flowing verse, the old song of 
* Would you court a fair widow of forty 

years,’ &c. 

as follows: 
“ And so it was—our tearful hearts did cling 
And twine together ev’n in sorrowing; 
And we became as one—her orphan boy 

Lisp’d the word ‘ Father’ as his dark 

eyes gazed, 

With their expressive glance of timid joy, 

Into my face, half pleased and half 

amazed. 
And we did dwell together, calmly fond 
With our own love, and not a wish beyond.” 

This lady dies of a broken heart, 
because her husband is in ‘‘ ceaseless 
woe,” leaving him, however, a son, 
who, in due time, gets married. The 
versification of the scene of the bri- 
dal day is very pleasant, and shews 
a good command of language. 

* The hall was bright with many-colour’d 
lamps ; 

The air was peopled with soft happy 

sounds ; 
And, careless of the dewy midnight damps, 

Young feet were twinkling in the moon- 

lit grounds ; 
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The purple wine was mantling in the cup, 
And flashing its rich hue upon their 
brows, 
Who bent with eager lips to quaff it up, 
And add their laughter to the loud 
carouse : 
The merry jest—the superstitious tale— 
The random question, and the tart 
reply, 
Rang on in murmurings confused—till pale 
The moonlight waned, and left the 
dawning sky. 
The light dance ceased—by lips as sweet 
as thine 
The word of fond farewell was slowly 
said ; 
Many departed—many sank supine, 
With folded arms beneath each heavy 
head. 
But still, with every lingering tardy guest 
The brimming wine-cup circled as 
before : 
And still went round the oft-repeated jest, 
Which with impatient glance the bride- 
groom bore.— 
There was a traveller, who chanced to be 
Invited with this joyous company ; 
And he was telling of the wondrous 





sights— 

The popular sports—the strange and wild 
delights 

Which in far countries he had heard and 
seen ; 


And once in Italy, where he had been, 

How in great ruin’d Rome he heard a 
strange 

Wild horrible tale of one who, for a crime 

Too deadly to relate, might never change, 

But live undying to the end of time: 

One who had wandered sadly up and down 

Through every sunny land and peopled 
town, 

With Cain’s dark sign deep branded on 
his brow— 

A haggard thing of guilt, and want, and 
woe !— 

Breathings that seem’d like sobs, so loud 
they came 

And chokingly from out my trembling 
frame, 

Fill’d up the awful pause which came at 
length, 

As if to give his words more horrid 


strength. 

And every eye turn’d wonderingly and 
wild 

Upon my face, while shudderingly I 
smiled, 


And said, ‘ It is a fearful tale indeed ; 
But one that scarce needs daunt ye, 
since ye are 
From the dark fiend whom Heaven such 
fate decreed, 
And Rome’s imperial ruins, distant far.’ 
More had I said, nor heeded their reply, 
But that Abdallah met my glance, and 
rose ;— 
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And on his face I fix’d my wandering eye, 
Which glared, and glared, and glared, 
and would not close,” &c. &c. 


The consequence is a quarrel, and 
the son leaves him. We cannot help 
remembering the parting of St. Leon 
and his son. 

He sets out travelling again, and 
sees many scenes of life, some of 
which are beautifully depicted, and 
at last he comes to Ireland, where 


“ In the autumn time 
By the broad Shannon’s banks of beauty 
roaming,” 


he finds an Irish woman drowning 
her female infant to save it from dy- 
ing, on which he rescues the child, 
and adopts it. The consequence 
may be guessed. 
That little outcast grew a fairy girl, 
A beautiful, a most beloved one. 
There was a charm in every separate curl 
Whose rings of jet hung glistening in 
the sun, 
Which. warm’d her marble brow. There 
was a grace 
Peculiar to herself, ev’n from the first : 
Shadows and thoughtfulness you seem’d 
to trace 
Upon that brow, and then a sudden 
burst 
Of sunniness and laughter sparkled out, 
And spread their rays of joyfulness 
about,” &c. &c. 


This, it appears, happened in the 
first year of legal memory. 
‘* When the scared remnant of my wretched 
race 
Gave England’s Richard gifts to let them 
be 
All unmolested in their misery.” 


As she grows up, he recommends 

her a husband : 

* Answering, there came 

A deep, low, tremulous sob, which thrill’d 
my frame. 

A moment, that young form shrunk back 
abash’d 

At its own feelings; and all vainly dash’d 

The tear aside, which speedily return’d 

To quench the cheek where fleeting 
blushes burn’d. 

A moment, while I sought her fears to 
stay, 

The timid girl in silence shrank :way— 

A moment, from my grasp her hand with- 
drew— 

A moment, hid her features from my 
view— 

Then rising, sank with tears upon my 
breast, 

Her struggles and her love at once con- 
fess’d.”” 
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They live together very happily ; 

but it would seem as if the Irish- 

woman’s fancy had infected him ; for 

when he reflects that Miriam (an odd 

Irish name,) must die a natural death, 

it grieves him so much that he mur- 

ders her. He is tried—sentenced to 

be broken on the wheel—escapes by 

favour of a thunder storm—is taken 

again—voted non compos, and clap- 

ped in a madhouse, where he is kept 

for a century. 

** Days, months, and years roll’d on, and I 
had been 

A prisoner a century; had seen 

Change after change among my keepers; 
heard 

The shrieks of new-made captives,” &c. 


How he escapes is not mentioned, 
and at the beginning of the book we 
find him in love with Linda. Her 
he carries off in the manner of young 
** Lochinvar, who came out of the 
west” from an expecting bridegroom. 
He gets her on board in Spain, we 
believe, and 
* Graceful as earth’s most gentle daugh- 

ters, 

That good ship sails through the gleam- 

ing spray— 
Like a beautiful dream on the darken’d 
waters, 

Till she anchors in Killala* bay.” 


Mrs. Norton has a queer note on 
this passage. 


“This particular anchorage was origi- 
nally intended to be of service to my rea- 
ders, as a chronological date, bringing the 
Undying One to a modern zra, the land- 
ing of the French in Ireland, in 1798; 
but having, for reasons satisfactory to my- 
self, omitted the passage, I take this op- 
portunity of mentioning my previous 
views.” 

Hum! it would be the most un- 
gallant thing in the world to doubt 
this; but if a lady had not told us so, 
we should have thought Killala was 
introduced for the ‘‘ previous view” 
of bringing in a puff upon Erin in ge- 
neral, and Moore in particular. 
“ Erin!—be hush’d, my lyre! 

thou,” &c. 
Or, with a burst of glorious song, 
Rear our rapt souls in dreams along: 
The songs they sing, the lays they pour, 
Shail bring us back thy genius—Moore ! 
Oh! yes—by all that others feel, 
When from tliy lip the low words steal : 
By many an unregarded sigh 
The winds have caught in passing by: 


Oh! 
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By wild far dreams of light divine, 
That come not, save to souls like thine: 
By the heart-swelling thou hast wrought : 
By thy deep melody of thought: 

By tear, and song, and ardour won— 
The harp of Erin is thine own!” 


Which last rhyme, dear Mrs. 
Norton, is not comme il faut. 

After the anchorage sad things 
occur. Isbal (the Wandering Jew) 
runs down the vessel containing Lin- 
da’s brother and betrothed—his own 
vessel catches fire—he rescues the 
lady with difficulty—but she dies im- 
mediately after, 


* And the Undying One is left alone.” 


The verses, as the specimens we 
have quoted will shew, are very 
graceful and pretty, and the poem is 
full of fine passages. We must not 
blame a lady, and so handsome a 
lady too, for making her Wandering 
Jew a lover. If he be exhibited in a 
higher flight of poetry he must take 
another shape. How could an undy- 
ing person continue to love a series of 
perishable beings with an affection 
that draws with it intense suffering 
for their removal ? He must soon 
have become perfectly indifferent to 
the transitory creatures about him. 
The common picture which represents 
the Jew as being deeply religious, 
and abstracted from the ordinary 
cares and avocations of mankind, 
and moaning continually for the ex- 
tended duration of his life, because 
of the continual temptations to sin, 
which abiding in the body necessarily 
exposes him to, is, after all, far more 
poetical, and capable of being deco- 
rated with the sterner graces of song 
than the fine melodious rose-bud sor- 
rowings of Mrs. Norton. 

Nevertheless, we must gently scan 
alady. Can it be true, however, that 
she ever indulges in any of the moods 
described in one of her notes? 


* It would be a source of infinite satis- 
faction to me, if, by a very feeble descrip- 
tion of what was very strongly felt, I could 
impart to my readers one tenth part of the 
dread and horror I experienced on a simi- 
lar occasion to the one related in the poem. 
It was my misfortune that night to go to 
rest at variance with some of those ‘ near 
and dear unto me;’ and, with a humility 
natural to my waking hours, exaggerating 
the effect produced on their minds by my 
conduct, I supposed them ail dead of grief. 
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Remorse instantly took possession of my 
hitherto callous heart, and, with a passion- 
ate invocation on the names of the depart- 
ed, I threw myself back on my visionary 
sofa and wept. I had not been in that si- 
tuation many minutes, before I heard those 
familiar voices calling me by name. The tones 
sounded as if from a distance ; whereupon, 
uncovering my face, I looked towards the 
window, but, to my surprise, the speakers 
were close at my feet, looking just as they 
did before my unnatural conduct caused 
their untimely end. A feeling of being 
hoaxed flashed across my mind, and I was 
tempted to exclaim with the Giaour— 
«| knew ’twas false—they could not die !’ 
“ Fearful, however, of offending my 


newly recovered friends, I remained silent, . 


and so did they, till their silence, and the 
unalterable composure of their counte- 
nances, produced that sick dread which is 
only felt in dreams. There was neither 
grief, gladness, displeasure, nor surprise 
visible on their countenances—they merely 
looked at me; and gradually, as I gazed, 
the colours of the drapery worn by them, 
(* gay attire,’ meet for London after 
Easter,) grew more and more pale and in- 
distinct, till the whole, (not even excepting 
their features,) became one deadly white, 
the eyes only retaining a sort of faint tinge 
of their original hue, at the same time 
that the resemblance of each figure to its 
living original was perfect; they stood quite 
still, and might have stood there till now ; 
but that I woke in the greatest possible 
agony of mind—I might almost add, of 
body, for my heart beat so full and heavily, 
1 thought it would have burst—it did not 
however: I met my friends at breakfast, 
convinced that ghosts appear precisely in 
that way, and praying Heaven to preserve 
me from such another night.” 

We pray sincerely that every time 
she transgresses so far as to spoil her 
charming face by being angry with 
any body, she may see as many 
ghosts as ever visited Sam Coleridge, 
or Nicolay, the bookseller of Berlin. 

The occasional verses at the end of 
the Undying One, are in general 
charming. We cannot say that we 
like Mrs. Norton’s fun. Though she 
is of Irish breed, her song beginning 
“« Wirasthru then my beautiful jewel,” 
is not the potato. As her forte is the 
melancholy, (we should be sorry to 
think that she is so unhappy as she 
paints herself,) we conclude with the 
following. Reader, if you have any 
taste, you will agree with us, that 
there is much which is beautiful and 
touching in 

“THE CARELESS WORD. 

“ A word is ringing thro’ my brain, 

It was not meant to give me pain; 
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It had no tone to bid it stay, 
When other things had past away; 
It had no meaning more than all 
Which in an idle hour fall : 

It was when first the sound I heard 
A lightly uttered, careless word. 


“ That word—oh! it doth haunt me now, 
In scenes of joy, in scenes of woe; 
By night, by day, in sun or shade, 
With the half smile that gently played 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power thro’ life to wound. 
There is no voice I ever heard, 
So deeply fix’d as that one word. 


‘‘ When in the laughing crowd some tone, 
Like those whose joyous sound is gone, 
Strikes on my ear, I shrink—for then 
The careless word comes back again. 
When all alone I sit and gaze 
Upon the cheerful home-fire blaze, 

Lo! freshly as when first ’twas heard, 
Returns that lightly uttered word. 


“When dreams bring back the days of 
old, 
With all that wishes could not hold ; 
And from my feverish couch I start 
To press a shadow to my heart— 
Amid its beating echoes, clear 
That little word I seem to hear: 
In vain I say, while it is heard, 
Why weep ?—’twas but a foolish word. 


*‘ Tt comes—and with it come the tears, 
The hopes, the joys of former years ; 
Forgotten smiles, forgotten looks, 

Thick as dead leaves on autumn brooks, 

And all as joyless, though they were 

The brightest things life’s spring could 
share. 

Oh! would to God I ne’er had heard 

That lightly uttered, careless word ! 


“ Tt was the first, the only one 
Of those which lips for ever gone 
Breathed in their love—which had for me 
Rebuke of harshness at my glee : 

And if those lips were here to say, 

* Beloved, let it pass away,’ 

Ah! then, perchance—but I have heard 
The last dear tone—the careless word ! 

“ Oh! ye who, meeting, sigh to part, 
Whose words are treasures to some heart, 
Deal gently, ere the dark days come, 
When earth hath but for one a home; 
Lest, musing o’er the past, like me, 

They feel their hearts wrung bitterly, 
And, heeding not what else they heard, 
Dwell weeping on a careless word.” 


Farewell, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah 
Norton! and we hope soon to see 
you again. 

We rather think we shall give her 
a place in our Gallery of Portraits. 
How would she like to be drawn? 
All our ladies (and we have at least 
a dozen) are to have carte blanche in 
that particular, 








Ir must excite melancholy feelings in 
the friends of a great man, or, what 
may, more probably, be called the 
remains of a great man ;—to see him 
gradually decline in public estima- 
tion, and pertinaciously persist in 
an inglorious course, till he becomes, 
without being conscious of it, the 
object of general scorn. When we 
read of the famous Duke of Ormond, 
in his old age, threading the mazes 
of the dissolute court of Charles II., 
heedless of the studied insults of his 
sovereign, the mockery of the minion, 
and the lewd jest of the courtesan, 
we hardly know whether most to ad- 
mire the invincible fidelity of his at- 
tachment, or detest the slavish ser- 
vility of his character. An uncon- 
sciousness of self-debasement is the 
infirmity of dotage, which, if it fail 
to excite our disgust, is owing to 
some early redeeming qualities, some 
vestige of laurels not yet withered, 
or some deeds of valour, or public 
services not yet forgotten. To seea 
Lord High Chancellor of England 
reduced to a state of pauperism, and, 
with one leg in the grave, braving 
obloquy by marrying a washerwo- 
man, is a humiliating sight; but to 
see the hero of a hundred battles, the 
superannuated object of a nation’s 
idolatry, encountering odium, in the 
vain hope of surmounting insur- 
mountable difficulties, adjudicating 
on measures which he does not 


understand, and flattering himself 


that he is serving his country when 
he is inflicting upon it serious and 
unpardonable injuries, flattering him- 
self that he is acquiring fresh fame 
when he is invoking the hate and 
the derision of a whole nation— 
such a sight is as painful as it is 
pitiful. An able and experienced ge- 
neral, may, in an evil hour, be se- 
duced from his vigilance; and by 
neglect, or a false step, may sully his 
well-earned honours, and be com- 
pelled to bury in seclusion the hopes 
of a long and perilous life. Sucha 
man we pity. A popular minister 
may, by some act of folly and in- 
justice become the martyr of his good 
intentions. We naturally pity such 
a minister. A minister may be the 
victim of ignorance or popular fren- 
zy; or he may be the tool, and, con- 
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sequently the victim of a single ty- 
rant. We partly pity and partly 
despise such a man. A minister, 
actuated by selfish views and insa- 
tiate ambition, or by a disregard of 
public opinion and established prin- 
ciples, and a callous indifference as 
to the consequences of his measures, 
may compromise the interests of his 
sovereign, inflict dreadful calamities 
on a people, and involve his country 
in civil war; such a minister we na- 
turally despise, and in his overthrow 
or his disgrace, or a still more moni- 
tory consummation, we rejoice. 

Such spectacles, however calcu- 
lated to excite our pity, our ridicule, 
our disgust, or our resentment, are, 
even in these days, by no means 
uncommon. It seems to be the will 
of providence that kings as well as 
ministers should despise all the les- 
sons of experience; and this feel- 
ing, perhaps, has its origin in a sa- 
lutary infatuation. We ought never 
to forget that we owe Magna Charta 
to the bigotry, insolence, and rapaci- 
ty of king John. M. de Polignac has 
conferred inestimable blessings on 
France; and, perhaps, the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir James Scarlett, 
actuated by a noble ambition, and 
the purest patriotism, are desirous 
to do as much for England. 

At any rate we beg leave, with 
great deference and much compas- 
sion, to address the above remarks 
to these distinguished individuals 
and the rest of his Majesty’s ser- 
vants—to the Duke and his friend, 
to Sir Robert of Tamworth, Mr. 
George Dawson, not of Derry, nor 
of Dublin, but of Harwich, the three 
junior Peels, of nowhere, and all 
the rejected subalterns whom the 
present election has cast forth to 
sink in the waters of oblivion, or 
float upon the foul surface of the 
Dead Sea—we mean the sea of cor- 
ruption. They may apply them, 
each to himself, as they may be 
found pertinent. It is quite possible 
that the recent occurrences here and 
elsewhere may have rendered them less 
applicable, seeing that they are likely 
to be deprived of the power of render- 
ing themselves as obnoxious as they 
had pre-concerted. 

Whatever may have been their 
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intentions, it is now pretty clear that 
they will be denied the pleasure and 
the honour of carrying them into 
effect. The nation, we strongly sus- 
pect, is doomed to lose the benefit of 
their services and we presume upon 
their modesty in believing that they 
will retire into obscurity without 
claiming, at the hands of the people, 
their just reward. 

The result of the election is a 
most signal effort of just vengeance 
upon the ministry. At no period, in 
the history of this country, has the 
authoritative voice of Downing Street 
been less regarded. The government 
stands utterly helpless and forsaken 
—deserted like a sinking transport 
by all on board, except the convicts 
in chains. No candidate on any 
hustings in Great Britain or Ireland, 
with the illustrious exceptions of the 
Laird of Macleod, Mr. George Da..- 
son, and a corporation hack of the 
rotten and degraded borough of Ed- 
inburgh, has had the temerity or the 


bad taste openly to profess himself 


a supporter of the Wellington admi- 
nistration. Wherever a candidate has 
been so much as suspected of such 
adherence or such folly, he has in- 
variably been rejected. A situation 
in the royal household has, in more 
than one instance, been considered 
an insuperable obstacle to a success- 
ful canvass, and the situation has 
accordingly been vacated in order to 
remove the objection. Any thing 
like this extent of degradation never 
was before heaped upon or endured 
by any ministry. Every popular 
candidate has been compelled, of 
course from a sense of self-interest, 
to preface his pretensions with an 
unqualified disclaimer of any con- 
nexion, near or more remote, pro- 
visional or accidental, under any 
chances or circumstances, with the 
Duke, his colleagues, or his minions. 
Even in Yorkshire, where, it might 
be supposed, a little jockey ship would 
have averted the difficulty, it had to 
be all plain sailing, Mr. Brougham 
was compelled to throw the Lynd- 
hurst rolls overboard before the first 


start. His panegyric upon the 
Duke for carrying the ‘“ healing 
measure,’”” was like that of a pro- 


fessor of Smithfield, who cuts and 
slashes, and flays and mangles the 
devoted animal which he praises and 
sells. He soon saw how the cur- 
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rent ran, and, like a genuine Whig, 
and the most sagacious of his order, 
he went with it. On the hustings 
of York he pronounced the adminis- 
tration of the Duke to be the most 
ignorant and incapable of any minis- 
try upon record—a set of small de- 
baters without tact or judgment— 
empty, wavering, and crawling—de- 
riving their power from the divisions, 
and their votes from the crumbs and 
offal of various chaotic and undis- 
ciplined factions. And Mr. Broug- 
ham did not volunteer this opinion 
unadvisedly. The representation of 
Yorkshire was at stake, and he felt 
convinced that the only avenue to 
the suffrages of the freeholders was 
his declared opposition to the minis- 
try, and a solemn pledge that, as 
their representative, he would, at all 
hazards, use every exertion to drive 
them from place and power. 

But the test in Yorkshire, namely, 
avowed hostility to the Wellington 
administration, is only an incidental 
item in a long account. Every where 
the same feeling and the same sen- 
timents have prevailed Mr. George 
Dawson’s conduct, and his connexion 
with the Peel family and the minis- 
try, lost him Derry, where he durst 
not so much as present himself, and 
rendered his attempt upon Dublin 
utterly hopeless. Mr. John Wilson 
Croker, backed by all the influence 
of the Government, was beaten by 
Mr. Sergeant Lefroy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. There is in this 
defeat all the gratifying indications 
of a just and laudable retaliation. 
The Government, in the heyday of 
their passion for liberalism, had in- 
flicted a mean and undeserved insult 
upon Mr. Lefroy. His protestant 
and constitutional predilections were 
deemed incompatible with the new 
born ideas of a pure administration 
of justice. They consequently placed 
a more pliable advocate and a less 
inveterate hater of servility over his 
head, thereby compelling him to re- 
sign his situation. Such flagrant 
acts of invidious malevolence and 
studied insult, must, sooner or later, 
in a country like this, carry their 
own punishment. The learned ser- 
geant has consequently taken ample 
vengeance. He has defeated the 
ministerial candidate, the huxter and 
jobber of the Admiralty, the creature 
whom the ministers love for his very 
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meanness ; and he, Mr. Lefroy, has 
not only defeated him, and wrung 
Trinity College from the fangs of 
Peel and the apostates, but sent a 
near relation to inflict the same 
punishment, in an Irish county, 
on another retainer of the Govern- 
ment, 

For the same reasons, their sup- 
port of the Duke of Wellington, and 
their dependence upon his ministry 
—Mr. Calvert has been ousted in 
Southwark—Twiss has been driven 
from Wootton Bassett—Wilde from 
Newark—Hardinge from Durham— 
Bramston and Wellesley from Essex 
—Marshall from Yorkshire—Lord 
Caermarthen from Helstone—Wells 
from Maidstone—Paget from Car- 
narvon—Brecknock from Bath— 
Lushington and Baring from Can- 
terbury—Heathcote from Coventry— 
Wodehouse from Norfolk—Kekewich 
from Exeter—Dundas from Roches- 
ter—Ashley from Woodstock—Lock- 
hart from Oxford—Manners from 
Cambridge—Torrens from Pontefract 
—Lethbridge from Somerset—Gooch 
from Suffolk—Sykes from Hull— 
Liddell from Northumberland—and 
Jolliffe from Surrey. These are but 
a few of the changes which have 
taken place in consequence of the 
several aspirants being either sup- 
porters or creatures of the Govern- 
ment. But the changes are of lesser 
moment when weighed against the 
strong feeling which has been aroused 
every where, in hostility to the Dic- 
tator. No man can now shut his 
eyes to the fact, that the sentiments 
of the electorate body are in opposi- 
tion to the administration. No man 
can have the audacity to say, that 
the nation is divided in opinion, or 
that ‘out of doors” there is even 
the semblance of a ministerial party. 
Be the member Whig or Tory, liberal 
or radical, churchman or dissenter, 
the representative of a county or of 
a close borough, he must admit that 
his constituents, be they few or 
many, agriculturists or manufactu- 
rers, have no confidence in the pre- 
sent cabinet. The Duke is universally 
distrusted; his colleagues and his 
subalterns are despised. He rules 
alone by the fiat of the King. His 
Grace is the centre of power in a 
country where he has scarcely a friend 
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or an admirer, not a trooper who 
loves him, not a swine-herd to cheer 
him, not an old woman, or a parson, 
or a bag-man, or a beggar to cry 
** God bless him !” 

But if his Grace, the Premier, be 
fallen thus low, he has the consola- 
tion of knowing that Sir Robert Peel, 
the man who has made ‘‘such sacri- 
fices,”’ has sunk still lower. ‘‘ In 
the lowest depth, a lower still”— 
and there is Peel, far, far down, but 
sinking, sinking, sinking—almost out 
of sight, but nevertheless doomed to 
continue sinking immeasurably, even 
when invisible. The conduct which 
Sir Robert has pursued since he 
tacked his fortune to the “ healing 
nieasure,” has been mean, pitiful, 
and unfortunate—and deservedly un- 
fortunate. The pride which Oxford 
encouraged, was soured down into 
spiteful malice in Jewsbury.* Ran- 
cour and low intrigue, and official 
insolence have marked the man ever 
since he ceased to represent a moiety 
of all the gentlemen of England, and 
appeared in the shoes and gabardine 
of Sir Manasseth. His first attack 
was on the Duke of Newcastle. The 
interest of that high-spirited noble- 
man had for many years placed a 
seat in the House at the disposal of 
the Protestant champion. It was a 
mark of friendship, confidence, and 
respect for his principles. When he 
renounced those principles, and vio- 
lated his pledge, the noble Duke de- 
manded a surrender of the political 
patent, and consequently one of the 
Baronet’s supporters was displaced. 
This was an act of justice which was 
not to be forgiven. Mr. Sergeant 
Wilde was despatched to Newark to 
take vengeance—to disturb the se- 
curity of the borough—to menace 
the Duke's tenants, and intimidate 
those whom he could not corrupt. 
The result is known to all our 
readers. The attorney of poor Grif- 
fith Jenkins had no chance in a 
place where his fame had gone be- 
fore him. They flattered the lawyer 
into an expenditure of about two 
hundred briefs, and then laughed at 
him, and at length pelted him out of 
the town—his respectable agent, Mr. 
Charles Pearson, being first in the 
retreat. 

But the Home Secretary was not 
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content with one defeat where he 
had so many enemies. Mr. Charles 
Grant was his next object. This 
gentleman sat in the last Parliament 
for Inverness-shire. He had voted 
with Huskisson against the ministry, 
and had lectured that poor sumph 
Goulburn upon his incapacity. This 
was not to be endured. No man 
above the rank of Otway Cave can 
forgive being called a fool. Repri- 
sals, therefore, had to be made upon 
the Grants, and the horns of Lord 
Ellenborough and the ministry were 
sounded among the glens of Inver- 
ness, in favour of the Laird of Ma- 
cleod, the Downing-street candidate. 
This person announced himself in his 
addresses as the supporter of the 
Wellington administration. He cal- 
culated upon the vassalage of his 
Highland voters, by proclaiming him- 
self to be a hireling. The army peo- 
ple, the stamp distributors, the tax- 
collectors, the gaugers of whiskey 
barrels, the hunters of small stills, 
the post-office sweepers, and all that 
class living on the taxes, placed them- 
selves under his banners. 

But the Grants were not to be 
discomfited by the Peels without 
making the weaver pay the piper. 
Mr. Robert Grant, the brother of 
Charles, marched southwards, and 
offered battle to Mr. Jonathan Peel, 
in the good city of Norwich. It was 
not declined, there being money in 
the purse, if not courage elsewhere. 
The contest raged two or three days, 
and Brother Jonathan was com- 
pletely routed. He had on a former 
occasion been returned for Norwich, 
on the strength of his protestant and 
family attachments; but his con- 
nexion with the minister proved his 
ruin. Norwich rejected him, and 
returned Mr. Robert Grant. 

In Tamworth the right honourable 
Baronet experienced nearly a similar 
reverse. ‘This borough was consi- 
dered his own. The late Sir Robert 
was beloved by every inhabitant, and 
while he lived, his word was law. 
Presuming upon this, the Secretary 
and his brother condescended to offer 
themselves to the electors, in opposi- 
tion to Lord Charles Townshend. 
They were confident of success. The 
first Sir Robert Peel was dead, it is 
true, but the second, Oxford bred, 
and his brother, were conceived to 
reign in his place, and in the affec- 
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tions of the good burgesses. The 
result somewhat damped these ex- 
pectations. Lord Charles was at 
once placed at the head of the poll, 
and Mr. Yates Peel was glad to re- 
sign, in order to secure the second 
seat for his brother, the heir of his 
father, and a minister of the crown. 
It is said that, had any other candi- 
date appeared, neither of the Peels 
would have been elected ! 

So much for two of the family— 
and now for a third. Mr. Lawrence 
Peel having sounded several boroughs 
after being obliged to retire from 
Cockermouth, resolved to try his fate 
in Newcastle-under-Lyne. Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton sat for this borough in 
the last Parliament, but exceptions 
were taken to him on account of his 
vote on the Catholic question. Mr. 
Lawrence Peel, however, trusting to 
his own high merits and government 
patronage, determined to abide the 
issue. He was beaten, and we have 
not heard of him since. 

This treatment is enough to make 
any minister fervently wish himself 
five hundred fathoms down the crater 
of Vesuvius. The Baronet nearly 
beaten, brother Yates beaten, bro- 
ther Jonathan beaten, brother Law- 
rence beaten, brother Dawson beaten, 
brother Eden beaten, God-a-mercy ! 
this is enough to drive the aristocra- 
cy of the Peels into open rebellion! 

But let us now consider what head 
the Duke of Wellington can make 
against so much fatality. On some 
important questions in the last Par- 
liament, he was left often in a paltry 
majority of from thirteen to twenty- 
seven; but in this Parliament there 
are sixty new men avowedly opposed 
to him, and sixty more bound by a 
pledge to their constituents to offer 
the most unreserved and decided op- 
position. 

What is the Field Marshal to do? 
A reduction of ten millions of taxes 
would not conciliate the new mem- 
bers. He cannot withdraw a single 
soldier from Ireland. O’Connell 
reigns in Waterford; another brace 
of agitators in Clare; O’Connor Don 
in some other county; Wyse in a 
fourth; Browne in a fifth; and so 
on. There will be about twenty 
Catholics in the next House of Com- 
mons, and they, we venture to affirm, 
will furnish excellent reasons for 
keeping thirty-five thousand men in 
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Ireland. Poor laws for that country 
he cannot enforce, now that he has 
not a single Protestant landlord to 
support him. The whole of Goul- 
burn’s measures must fall to the 
ground. The nation demands re- 
trenchment, and yet he has not a 
clerk of fifty pounds a year, or a sin- 
gle farthing of surplus revenue to 
spare. Before the month of January 
half of the manufacturing labourers 
will be subsisting on the poor rates, 
or enjoying the luxuries of the soup- 
kitchen. The great mass of agricul- 
tural labourers are already paupers. 
The colonies are in a state of inde- 
scribable alarm, and a numerous 
party of sectarians devote them to 
ruin. The people demand the ex- 
tinction of the rotten boroughs; and 
vet his Grace has scarcely a support- 
er who is returned by an open one. 
He has made common cause with the 
East India Company, and yet the 
mercantile interest, now the mighti- 
est in England, demand the repeal of 
their monopoly, and proscribe their 
patronage and their profits. The 
multitude clamour for a free trade in 
corn; and at this moment four-fifths 
of all the farmers, and a considerable 
portion of the landowners, are in a 
state of insolvency. The country 
bankers are pressing hard upon the 
Bank of England, and this potent 
monopoly must, of course, be abro- 
gated. In Cornwall and in Kent—in 
Suffolk and in Cumberland—in Bris- 
tol and in Hull—in the centre and at 
the extremities of the kingdom, there 
is a loud cry for achange of mea- 
sures and of men—for relief from 
oppressive burthens, severe laws, 
grinding exactions, and the domicili- 
ary visits of the informer and the 
functionaries of the revenue. The 
shipowner is dissatisfied, and so is 
the wool-grower, the miner of iron 
and tin, the silk weaver, the glover, 
the distiller, even the vender of 
newspapers, and every payer of tithes 
and poor rates. A want of confi- 
dence universally prevails—all classes 
are dissatisfied—and redress they 
will have in some shape or other, no 
matter who is minister. How the 
Duke of Wellington can meet Par- 
liament with these difficulties staring 
him in the face, weare at a loss to con- 
jecture. His situation is truly pitiful, 
if it be possible for any man to feel 
pity for such a minister. The situa- 





tion of his friend and protégé, Mon- 
sieur de Polignac, is not much less en- 
viable than his. Old age and the 
scenes of a battle-field may render 
him callous to ordinary excitements. 
But the day of reckoning and Strath- 
fieldsay are in the gloomy distance. 
Every thing seems to frown upon 
him—the inward monitor perhaps 
beats hard—all men suspect him. 
His former glories, and his later fol- 
lies, must jar hideously amid the re- 
miniscences of the lone hour, and 
fame in tears plead eloquently for the 
inheritance she gave, and which he 
has squandered. 

But this leads us to his foreign po- 
licy, and the present situation of 
Europe. We assume it to be ad- 
mitted that France cannot long flou- 
rish in a renovated state of freedom, 
without England participating in an 
equal share of the blessings of an 
improved system. When the “ heal- 
ing measure”’ was pressed upon Eng- 
land, one of the principal arguments 
adduced in its support was the equal 
privileges enjoyed by the adherents 
of the Romish and reformed churches. 
This sacrifice to liberality and con- 
ciliation was forced upon Louis and 
the French by foreign bayonets. But 
now the case is altered. The French 
repudiate the established church, and 
leave it to its own resources, and the 
eleemosynary benefactions of its mem- 
bers. ‘The clergy may have their 
dignitaries, their synods, their de- 
grees, their rules of discipline, their 
Easter offerings, and their other fees ; 
but, as to the land, or the public re- 
venue, these are sacred things, into 
which it is voted profane for their 
fingers to dip. Now, we put the 
question, not invidiously, but fairly 
and dispassionately, can France long 
remain without a taxed church, and 
England submit to one? We put 
this question to the reverend Liberals 
of Devonshire, who, in some of their 
boroughs, returned anti-protestant 
candidates, but who, nevertheless, 
voted petitions against emancipation, 
and allowed Mr. Bastard to be de- 
feated in Exeter. We also put the 


question to the reverend electors of 


Armagh, and their most reverend 
master, who have returned Goulburn. 
England has heretofore been in ad- 
vance of France with respect to free 
institutions ; any thraldom or restraint 
was cheerfully submitted to, provided 
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it did not place us in the rear of French 
advancement. But, as Lord Byron 
sings, “‘ a change has come over the 
spirit of our dream.” France now 
precedes us; her tax-fed ecclesiastics 
are thrown upon providence; her 
press is free; her elections are pure ; 
the voice of the people is heard; the 
despot is hurled from his throne ; his 
servile ministers and intriguing priests 
are either in dungeons or in exile; 
and a brave nation is resolved to vin- 
dicate and consolidate its liberties, 
unawed by foreign courts or foreign 
bayonets. 

In these circumstances, is it pro- 
bable that we, the people of England, 
will look on unconcerned, and see 
France place herself at the head of 
the free states of Europe? Is she to 
have a free Parliament, chosen by 
the people, and we a corrupt one, 
elected by pensioners, needy peers, 
title-hunters, Jew- brokers, drunken 
publicans, and jobbing-corporations, 
who are self-elected? Is she to have 
a Chamber of Deputies composed of 
the most enlightened, learned, and 
eminent publicists of France, while 
we continue to have a House of 
Commons filled with adventurers, 
the beggarly sons of corrupt Lords, 
hacks, who deal in army and navy 
appointments, and advance the dirty 
jobs of small corporations and maud- 
lin bailies, governors of castles, 
which are gunless, and could be 
taken by a company of tailors, the 
buyers and sellers of stolen goods, 
broken down spendthrifts, who seek 
protection in the House from their 
creditors, joint-stock speculators, the 
swindlers of South America, the re- 
presentatives of commercial monopo- 
lies and secret societies? No, no. 
France being regenerated, England 
must be reformed. Free institutions 
are contagious; and if the press be 
unshackled in Paris, it must be re- 
leased of its Scarlett bandages and 
Wellington irons in London. If the 
people be supreme there, they must 
be equally powerful here. Our rot- 
ten system must be abolished.—Our 
Sarums and Westburys, our Maltons, 
Totnesses, Armaghs, and St. Ives— 
all such places must be disfranchised, 
or the franchise considerably ex- 
tended. There must be no_ place 
with less than five hundred resident 
voters, not pot-wolloppers, but re- 
spectable householders, who are not 
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lodging letters, the payers of taxes 
and poor-rates, which should return 
members. The whole of the repre- 
sentation of Scotland must be re- 
formed. Edinburgh should have the 
right of returning two citizens. Leeds 
and Manchester, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, and Glasgow, should have the 
same suffrage. 

These are questions which will in- 
dubitably be pressed on the Duke of 
Wellington, if he be at the head of 
the government when the new Par- 
liament meets. And how is he to 
answer them—how treat them—how 
delay them—how elude them—how 
reject the prayer they imply? His 
rotten borough force, his political 
sans culoties from Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, the Cinque Ports, and various 
other ministerial sinks, (and this is 
his chief resource,) are utterly con- 
temptible. Mr. Horace Twiss may 
be placed at the head of this brigade, 
but who the devil will march through 
Coventry with them? Of county 
members he has not twenty to sup- 
port him. The respectable Whigs 
are opposed to him to a man; and 
as to the low Whigs, some of whom 
would vote for him rather than eat 
their mutton cold, still the majority 
of them dare not. Many of them 
are already pledged against him, and 
if they violate this pledge they know 
their fate. As to the Liberals, the 
election has somewhat thinned their 
numbers, and the temper of the 
country is obviously hostile to their 
quackeries. The Church party is far 
from being strong; it has been 
beaten in the person of Mr. Bastard, 
in Devon, one of its principal strong- 
holds; but, be it strong or be it 
weak, it is avowedly opposed to his 
highness. He destroyed the party 
by his “ healing measure ;”’ he there- 
by lost his right arm, and a soldier 
knows what a loss that is. 

These are obstacles which it will 
require more coolness, more address, 
more art, and more generalship to 
overcome, than was evinced at Wa- 
terloo. But his most assailable point, 
and that which is likely to prove 
fatal to his ministry, is his foreign 
policy, intimately connected as that 
is with his tripartite league against 
the press. It has been the misfor- 
tune of his Grace, in his political 
career, to be more dangerous in his 
friendships than in his enmities. His 
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attachment to Sir Robert Peel has 
proved the ruin of that unhappy gen- 
tleman. His generous partiality for 
M. de Polignac has driven him from 
his country as an outlaw. His affec- 
tion for the old Bourbons has cost 
them a throne. His patronage of 
poor Lord Ellenborough has made 
that buffoon the object of universal 
ridicule. His regard for the pro- 
fessional services of Sir James Scar- 
lett has rendered him the most un- 
popular and detested public man in 
England. The support he has pur- 
chased from the Times newspaper, 
has deeply injured that respectable 
journal; and it would not surprise 
us, if his favourable and marked at- 
tentions to certain Directors, should 
cause a run upon the Bank. Of one 
thing, however, we are satisfied— 
ten votes given to his Grace by a 
certain honourable body, will preci- 
pitate the ruin of the East India 
Company. 

It is, perhaps, true, that from the 
greater number of these victims, his 
Grace might disentangle himself. 
There is, however, one who will 
cling to him with a fidelity stronger 
than the fear of the guillotine—we 
mean the fugitive and ex-minister of 
France. It is impossible to unloose 
the tie which binds these faithful 
friends together. There are private 
treaties, and gilt-edged letters, and 
solemn promises, and unforgotten 
admonitions, which form an indis- 
soluble cement between them. There 
must be no attempt to shake M. 
de Polignac from the Duke’s embraces. 
The victim is the confidant, and con- 
sequently the master here. He must 
be protected, crowned with roses, 
loaded with civilities, and probably 
pensioned—or, like lago— 


“ He'll set down the pegs that make this 
music, 
As honest as he is.” 


It is asserted that the Duke of 
Wellington was not the adviser of, 
was not the correspondent of, was 
not even on good terms with M. 
Polignac and his ministry. Good 
Heaven! Canthe people who make 
these averments believe what they 
state? It is notorious, and was, till 
recently, openly avowed, that the 
reverse of this is the fact. He had 
as much influence in the appoint- 
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ment of M. de Polignac, as he had in 
the nomination of Prince Leopold. 
The overthrow of the ministry of 
M. Martignac, which brought in that 
of Polignac, was a matter of boast 
with his diplomatists, and was con- 
sidered to be his ‘‘ second grand mas- 
ter stroke’’—the ‘‘ healing measure”’ 
being his first. The former French 
ministry was opposed to his Grace’s 
contemplated settlement of the Greek 
question. That removed, he con- 
ceived the field to be cleared, and 
every obstacle brushed away. He 
had a minister of his own choice in 
the Rue Rivoli, and a candidate to 
his wishes at Claremont. The suc- 
cess of his policy solely depended on 
the continuance of M. de Polignac in 
office; and even if there were no 
proofs of a more satisfactory nature, 
his connexion with that ministry, 
and his strenuous support of it, are 
established by induction. When the 
chamber of deputies refused to place 
confidence in the new ministry, no 
man was sooner apprised of their 
conduct than the Duke of Welling- 
ton—no man was more interested in 
their proceedings—no man had a 
deeper stake at hazard; for the suc- 
cess of his plans entirely depended 
upon the tenacity and ascendancy of 
Polignac. Had he, then, been driven 
from office, or had he surrendered his 
portefeuille, the policy of the Duke 
would have been defeated. It was 
clearly the interest of the English 
premier to sustain the unfortunate 
French minister; and in supporting 
him, can there be a doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable man, that 
the measures concocted for this pur- 
pose were not submitted to his 
Grace? The dissolution of the cham- 
bers, and a new election were ma- 
noeuvres employed to gain time. The 
attack on the press, and the mortal 
blow at the charter, were deliberate- 
ly preconcerted. The Quarterly Re- 
view, the Duke’s organ, was instruct- 
ed to recommend and prepare the 
way for the intended despotic and 
coercive measures. M. de Polignac fol- 
lowed up, and only carried a degree 
further, those unpopular measures 
which the Duke of Wellington had 
commenced, and which the king of 
the Netherlands had imitated. It is 
impossible to account for the unity 
of their desigus, and these simul- 
taneous proceedings against the press, 
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in England, the Netherlands, and in 
France, on any other ground than a 
preconceived, collusive, and organized 
plan of action. It is so manifest, 
and so self-evident, that we do not 
envy that man’s intellect who can, 
for a moment, entertain an opposite 
opinion. 

The French are too shrewd a peo- 
ple not to perceive the connexion, or 
not to feel acutely, and resent accord- 
ingly, this shameful coalition formed 
against their liberty. Their resent- 
ment is for the present suppressed, 
and the heart burning is smothered ; 
but we much mistake their character 
if events do not shortly prove that 
they are unable to forgive it. 

In what a dilemma, then, has the 
Duke of Wellington involved his 
country! In what a fearful position 
has he placed his sovereign! We defy 
him to extricate himself from the 
meshes of his own intricate web. He 
hassoinvolved himself with the crook- 
ed policy of his foreign allies and his 
minions, that he has made himself a 
dangerous minister of a free country. 
It must be the desire of our excellent 
sovereign, and we are sure it is the 
interest of his subjects, to exult in 
the blaze of light and freedom which 
bas burst upon France. It is the 
harbinger of a brighter day—the 
dawn of spring upon a polar waste— 
the heath-fire that consumes all that 
is pestilential and sterile, and whose 
ashes impregnate the soil of bigotry 
and superstition with the germs of 
knowledge and good government. 

But between our desires and this 
consummation, the Duke of Welling- 
ton stands like one of Tasso’s guar- 
dian demons. There can be no 
wholesome community of feeling be- 
tween this and the new government 
of France, while he is premier. 
Even if sincere, his amicable profes- 
sions would be suspected. As he is 
feared at home, he is distrusted 
abroad; and however well disposed, 
or desirous to remain neutral, his 
good wishes will mar his good in- 
tentions. Whatever he may do, he 
will not receive credit for his forbear- 
ance. His name will defeat every 
approach to conciliation, and he will 
be deemed an enemy, even though 
bound by the pledges of friend- 
ship. 

These are a few of the difficulties 
which environ the Duke of Welling- 
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ton in his foreign policy, from his 
Bourbon alliance, and his connexion 
with M. Polignac, and which ren- 
der his policy and his predilections 
equally dangerous to the peace of 
England. We nevertheless cherish 
the hope that his Grace will avert 
these disagreeable embarrassments 
by a well-timed resignation. But 
before we conclude this summary of 
the misfortunes, and this analysis of 
the incompetency of the Wellington 
administration, we are anxious to 
relieve the gloom of these specula- 
tions, and this dry narrative of facts, 
by throwing a little sun-light upon 
some of the incidents of an election 
so disastrous to the hopes of so im- 
perious a minister. We shall, in 
mercy, both to the premier and our 
readers, restrict ourselves to three 
cases,— 


Ist, The election of Devonshire, 
2d, The election of Cambridgeshire, 
3d, The election of Edinburgh. 


Some regret has been expressed by 
many of our Tory friends, and the 
“country party,” at the discomfiture 
of Mr. Bastard by Lord Ebrington 
and Sir Thomas Acland. On what 
grounds, pray? Are they aware of 
the causes? We fear they are not, 
and shall therefore enlighten them. 

The contest in Devonshire has 
been considered a trial of strength 
between the church and the levelling 
party; and to a certain extent it 
was so; while its result may be con- 
sidered a triumph gained by the ene- 
mies of the protestant establishment, 
and by the tithe abolitionists, over 
the clergy and lay impropriators of 
Devonshire. 

But why? Not that the freeholders 
of Devonshire are inimical to these 
institutions, or the cost of support- 
ing them, but simply because they 
had ceased to repose confidence in 
the sincerity and independence of 
Mr. Bastard. In the last Parliament, 
this gentleman, to preserve his con- 
sistency, had voted against the 
“healing measure,” and generally 
against the ministry. But the peo- 
ple look to motives as well as to 
acts. The fear of losing the county 
just kept his head above water, and 
the current carried him with the 
country party and the conservative 
Tories. But it was remarked, with 
some alarm, that his brother, the 
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member for Dartmouth, and all his 
immediate friends, supported the Go- 
vernment. Dartmouth is a rotten 
borough, held in chains by Mr. 
Holdsworth, who is occasionally its 
mayor, and occasionally one of its 
representatives in Parliament. Cap- 
tain Bastard, the brother of the 
county member, returned by the in- 
fluence of Mr. Holdsworth, was this 
gentleman’s colleague in the last 
House of Commons. Mr. Holds- 
worth, for reasons which we could 
state, voted with the ministry. He 
admitted the distress, and voted 
against it. He avowed himself op- 
posed to free trade, yet he supported 
its defenders. He deprecated the 
pernicious change in the currency, 
yet he voted against the motion of 
Mr. Attwood. Captain Bastard 
joined him in these ministerial votes, 
and it often happened that the two 
brothers, the members for Devon and 
Dartmouth, were found on opposite 
sides in a division. It was easy to 
penetrate the motives for such con- 
duct. It was evidently a family ar- 
rangement—a compact entered into 
for the purpose of securing the pa- 
tronage in both places. The county 
member was anti-ministerial, in or- 
der to secure his seat, and his bro- 
ther and friend, once his great sup- 
porter in Devon, were ministerial, in 
order to secure the loaves and fishes. 
The freeholders of the county were 
too sharp-sighted to be deceived by 
this venal arrangement, and they 
resolved not to be betrayed. The 
vaunted consistency of Mr. Bastard 
had lost its charm, and they accord- 
ingly declined to support him. 

In Cambridgeshire Lord C. Manners 
was opposed and finally defeated on 
the same grounds. The Duke of Rut- 
land was averse to the Catholic 
bill, on the pretext of principle, but 
his two brothers were directed to 
support it, in order to propitiate 
the Duke of Wellington and preserve 
their interest. This was a family ar- 
rangement, similar to that entered 
into in Devonshire, and which we 
have described. The manceuvre was 
observed and understood, and conse- 
quently Lord Manners was unseated 
in Cambridgeshire. 

The city of Edinburgh election is 
an affair sui generis, and it must be 
discussed on its own peculiar merits. 
Edinburgh is as much a rotten bo- 
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rough as is Gatton or Westbury, and 
its rottenness is still more objection- 
able inasmuch as its patrons are self- 
elected. In Westbury, for instance, 
the patron may die, and the borough 
may be bought at the auction mart, 
by a joint stock company, who, for 
popular reasons, might be induced to 
extend the franchise. But in Edin- 
burgh this can never happen. The 
provost, four bailies, and some twelve 
or sixteen councillors, form the body 
and the soul of the corporation of 
Edinburgh. It is this body who elect 
the member. The freemen, and the 
inhabitants generally, no matter how 
affluent or respectable they may be, 
have no more voice in the election 
than they have in the French cham- 
ber of deputies. The council is reno- 
vated annually by some four or five 
of its members retiring, and by their 
places being filled by individuals no- 
minated by the remaining members. 
The council, in this truly ingenious 
way, worthy of the first Whig city 
in the kingdom, elect themselves, and 
then their bailies, (or aldermen,) and 
their provost, (or mayor,) from their 
own body. 

In this way the avenue to office is 
effectually barred against all who 
have not the brand of the obedient 
time-server, the crawling suppliant, 
the needy parasite, or the oblivious 
guzzler—who can eat, and lick, and 
fawn, and be silent—imprinted on his 
forehead. It is quite impossible for 
any man of intellect, or generous 
sentiment, or independent character, 
to find his way to the council-board. 
Such a man would be as dangerous a 
combustible in such a place as a barrel 
of gunpowder under their table, and a 
Newhaven fish-woman in the act of 
piercing it with a red-hot poker. 

It is these few self-elected persons, 
however, who elect a representative 
for the city of Edinburgh. Hence, is 
it not natural, that as the electors are 
merely jobbers, the member should 
be asteady, thorough, thick-and-thin 
hack? What they chiefly require of 
him is, that he shall procure as many 
situations for themselves and their 
relations as possible—that he shall 
support and forward all their police 
and city assessment bills in the House 
—and that he shall vote for the mi- 
nister, and with the minister, no 
matter who the minister is, in all 
cases as they advise, per letter, and 
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under all circumstances. 
Edinburgh ! 

We have impressed these illustra- 
tions into our service for the purpose 
of showing who and what the parties 
are who have suffered martyrdom in 
the cause of the Duke of Wellington, 
and who and what they are on whom 
his Grace can alone place depend- 
ence. Where the elections are free, 
and the public voice heard, he has 
not a single supporter. It is only in 
some close borough, or venal cor- 
poration, long enured to the degra- 
dation of bartering principles for pa- 
tronage, and trading upon privileges 
unjustly wrung from minors and pau- 
pers, that the minister can command 
a vote. There never was an admi- 
nistration in England placed in so 
abject and pitiable a position. With- 
out talents to attract our admiration, 
it is also destitute of character to 
command respect. Principles, it is 
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not ashamed to own, it pays no re- 
gard to. Even among its professed 
friends it is secretly distrusted. In 
Devonshire, the freeholders prefer re- 
turning a candidate, who is avowedly 
obnoxious to their interests, to one 
who has supported it by an under- 
hand alliance. In Surrey, the Tories 
prefer a Whig to a ministerialist. In 
Somerset, they would have returned 
the gaoler of Ilchester in preference 
to Sir Thomas Lethbridge. Turn 
which way we will, public feeling is 
against it. In short, it is beaten— 
it has received its death-blow from 
the people at large—and we hope the 
Duke of Wellington, unlike M. Po- 
lignac, will not expose himself to the 
mortification of appearing before the 
new Parliament as a minister of the 
crown, to be driven from an office 
which it would evince better taste 
quietly to resign. 





SAVAGE LIFE IN AMERICA,* 


‘Tue twelfth of August has passed even 
while time was labouring with the 
parturition of this glorious number of 
Regina, Queen of Magazines; and 
although we, Oliver Yorke, in our 
chambers in the Albany were busy in 
the employment of our obstetrical 
skill, we were not unmindful of that 
grey-eyed morning which was to 
lighten so many of our Highland 
friends up to the Scottish moors, and 
witness the annihilation of innumer- 
able grouse. Ourfriend Geordie Web- 
ster wasoff like a shot to the braes of 
Forfar and Angus; jovial Ben Boyd 
hurried away to the fastnesses of Gal- 
loway; Will Shirriff popped hence 
like a cork from a well primed soda- 
water bottle, and has, by his own 
account, displayed prodigies of skill 
around the palatial abode of Dun- 
staffnage. Our trusty and well-be- 
loved Patrick Robertson writes us 
word that he means to study charac- 
ter, and lay in a stock of fun for next 
Christmas, by walking through Blair- 
Athol, and witnessing the festivities 


of the Northern Hunt; teking, how- 
ever, an incidental go behind the 
woods of Dunfallandee, fast by the 
arrowy Tummel. Well, here we are, 
and here we must remain—our duty 
to Regina, and to the expectant world, 
forbids us to depart ; and we can only 
say, kind friends, your memory, not- 
withstanding your absence, dwells 
like a green island in our mind, and 
our mouth waters for the delectable 
birds which you, doubtless, intend 
to send us—nay, which are even 
now on their way hither—quick as 
steam-boats and parcel carts can 
convey them to this our abode at 
the Albany. As we have not been 
fortunate enough to join you in your 
mountain sports (well do we remem- 
ber our last essays in that particular 
—they were on the hills of Bellville, 
in the Vale of Badenoch, and up on 
the topmost rock of the snowy Cairn- 
gorm, and lucky were we in our cap- 
ture of ptarmigans,) we have whiled 
what time of leisure we have had, in 
perusing books descriptive of the no- 
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ble art of field and mountain sport. 
We have followed ye all, stalworth, 
sinewy friends, aye followed ye in 
our mind’s eye up the steep hill- 
side—we have seen ye as we lay 
in dreaming mood, leap like nim- 
ble and exultant antelopes across 
the brawling linn, stump through 
the bog and morass knee-deep in 
water, stop on some jutting rock to 
take one short breath and one long 
pull at the leathern bottle of Athol 
brose—we have seen ye moving 
stealthily after the steady pointer 
—we have heard the flutter and 
shrill cry of the rising birds—have 
heard the pop-pop of your Mantons 
and Nocks—have seen some half 
score of the covey fall plump upon 
the ground and stuffed joyously into 
your net bags and game pouches. 
The thoughts of such doings warms 
the life-blood in our veins— 


*‘ As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s 
sound, 

Erects his main, and paws upon the 
ground ;” 


so do we dream— 

“Our youthful sports and frolics o’er 
again— 

Until thought become too painful for 

endurance. 

It has, however, been well said by 
some philosophic wight, whose name, 
in our sorrow, has quite escaped us— 

“ Of our impending doom, 


A ray of unimpeded light shall scare the 
gloom.” 


And, sure enough, a ray of light has 
dispersed our deep-working misery, 
and lighted up our imagination with 
new scenes of delight. Embued with 
their spirit, we now say—and doubt- 
less, sweet friends in Scotland, you 
will be surprised at our saying so—a 
fig for your shooting on the hills— 
away with your trifling pop-gun work 
—your grouse and your ptarmigan 
winging are child’s play, to those 
high matters, of the particulars of 
which we have just informed our- 
selves. Open your eyes, my fine fel- 
lows, and listen to the strange ad- 
ventures with which we mean to en- 
liven the pages of Regina. They re- 
late not exactly to 

“The anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


but still to men of mettle—lads with 


the euphonious names of Ojibba- 
ways, and Ottawaws, and Asseni- 
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boins, and Agutchaninneways, and 
Chocktaws and Chickasaws, and 
others which it would break your 


jaws to pronounce. What are your 


sylvan or venatorial exploits to the 
high games enacted in the broad 
prairies and wide-spread forests of the 
Indian land? Your grouse and your 
ptarmigan are nothing to the one- 
thousand-and-one immense winged 
fellows that scud through the air 
like flying porpoises or broad-wheel- 
ed waggons, and become the victims 
to the sure rifle of the Cree, or Sioux, 
or stone-roaster savage? Your trout- 
fishing and salmon sport is fudge, 
and as valueless as the inconceivable 
trash.in the double number of Ebo- 
ny’s last Maga! when put in compa- 
rison with the sturgeon, the beaver, 
and the otter, which abound in the 
clear waters of the internal seas and 
broad-bosomed estuaries of America. 
Can the small fry which you, in your 
pride of heart and outrageous nation- 
ality, are pleased to nick-name red- 
deer, be mentioned, without a blush, 
in the same breath with the elk, the 
buffaloe, the bear, the moose, which 
the savages pursue and devour as 
becomes men who have the enormous 
appetites peculiar to the huntsman ? 
What say you to all this, fine fellows 
as ye are ?—we fancy, nothing. We 
leave ye then to your tiny occupa- 
tions, with the wish with which the 
king of Ithaca would have taken his 
leave of the hunter-son of Poias,— 


Ti dura cov de; Kape THY Anpavou Tato. 
poets O° soocey. 


which means, when translated into 
the vernacular—ye may all follow 
on your pursuits on the mountains 
of Scotland and be—kind enough to 
send us some brace of grouse, while 
we turn our attention to the distant 
Indians and lay some particulars re- 
specting their habits and movements 
before the readers of Regina the Eter- 
nal. So may you all, when you, on 
your next adventures, descend into 
the savage fastnesses of Scotland—be 
improved in your mode of sylvan and 
mountain warfare, and astonish the 
bare-footed and breechless natives— 
not by denuding your bodies of the 
habiliments of decent life and raising 
the war-cry and caracoling like fatted 
calves through the ludicrous gyra- 
tions of the war-dance ; but by emu- 
lating the certainty of aim and ex- 
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traordinary success which the savages 
of America are known from time im- 
memorial to have attained. 

We have to thank our friends, the 
Brothers Carvill, of New York, for 
the volume under our review. It is 
one of the most curious which could 
be offered for the perusal of English- 
men. We, of this island, know 
something about the grimaces, glan- 
ces, gallopades, and gavottes of Al- 
mack’s : we have heard that—in what 
the quacks of New Burlington Street 
are pleased to call Exclusive Society 
—the people eat, drink, lie down, 
and rise up; that they run up debts 
which they cannot pay ; swindle, talk 
scandal, and live upon the daintiest 
productions of the French cuisine ; 
indeed, we can form some concep- 
tion of these grave and important 
matters. Most of us, moreover, have 
seen something of French society ; 
we have witnessed the niaiseries of 
the beaux and belles upon the Bou- 
levards des Italiens; we have some 
faint idea of their mode of dancing, 
dressing, gambling, féting, and liv- 
ing. We have, also, travelled in 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
and Russia, and we flatter ourselves 
that we are a little cognizant of mat- 
ters in those several countries. We 
have dandyized in our time with the 
petits maitres, and turbaned exqui- 
sites of the seven-throned Stamboul; 
and absolutely drank moka with 
old Mahomed Ali in his Palace at 
Alcairo, the Magnificent. So, gentle 
readers of Regina, we have witnessed 
somewhat of the pastimes and man- 
ners of this multiform world—still, 
on our veracity, we were in a state 
of blessed ignorance about the modes 
and fashions, and ceremonies of Ame- 
rican Indian life until we opened the 
pages descriptive of the adventures of 
Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se, or the Fal- 
con, as John Tanner was nicknamed by 
the painted savages ; and now we have 
a pretty considerable and very parti- 
cular idea of how those vagabondising 
ragamuffins spend the hours of the 
day, and contrive to supply the wants 
of their sublunary and precarious ex- 
istence. 

We have indeed met with some 
specimens of these savages in this 
country. Our friend, old Arnold, of 
the English Opera House, some years 
since, got a parcel of the tatter- 
demallions into this blessed country. 
VOL, II, NO, VIII, 





He calied them Cherokees; whether 
they were so or not we are ignorant, 
but they amused us right well for 
some two or three hours, in an en- 
tertainment got up for the nonce. 
We were also in France when the 
land of the tricolour was visited bya 
pack of Osages, and Chateaubriand 
used to twist out yarns for hours to- 
gether in their praise. We were also, 
we believe, the first persons to whom 
that miserable swindler, John Hunter, 
brought letters of introduction from 
Philadelphia. He gave himself out for 
a savage—on the strength of which 
he was well received by the dandies, 
the belles, the blues, and the world at 
large, and pronounced to be a gentle 
monster. But the fellow was a rogue : 
he was neither savage nor monster ; 
but of that hybrid species of animals 
called a Yankee, and on his return to 
America he was knocked on the head 
by some genuine savages, for presum- 
ing to give himself out for something 
better than he was. 

John Tanner, otherwise the Shaw- 
shaw-wabe-na-se, the Falcon, is no 
humbug; and as his adventures are 
curious, we proceed to lay some spe- 
cimens of his biography and narra- 
tive before the public of Regina; a 
short way of mentioning every think- 
ing right-minded man, woman, hoba- 
dahoy, child, and chick in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se is 
about fifty-four years of age. His 
portrait is given with his narrative, 
and bears out the description of Dr. 
James, his editor. His person, says 
this gentleman, is erect and rather 
robust, indicating great hardiness, 
activity, and strength, which, how- 
ever, his numerous exposures and 
sufferings have deeply impaired. His 
face, which was originally rather 
handsome, bears now numerous traces 
of thought and passion, as well as 
of age; his quick and piercing blue 
eyes bespeak the stern, the violent, 
and unconquerable spirit, which ren- 
dered him an object of fear to many 
of the Indians while he remained 
among them; and which still, in some 
measure, disqualifies him for that 
submissive and compliant manner 
which his dependant situation among 
the whites renders necessary. He 
was stolen in early youth by the In- 
dians, so that his moral rearing is 
derived from those who were guilty 
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of his abduction. In his conduct to- 
wards his untamed companions he 
certainly seems to have shewn great 
forbearance ; but this was the result 
of native tenderness of heart, and not 
of a convinced judgment. His habits, 
his mode of reasoning, his mental 
structure, his ideas of honour and 
dishonour, of bravery and cowardice, 
and of human perfection, are essen- 
tially Indian. Although dwelling as 
he now does among his white bre- 
thren, yet it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, if at his time of life he can- 
not discard the manners, both in 
thought and action, of his former 
state of existence; that revenge 
should be the dominant passion of 
his soul; and that consequently he 
should seek to be the avenger of his 
own quarrel. 

The life of the savage is that of vio- 
lent excitement, consequently every 
feeling and passion acquires a deeper 
root, and has its growth supported by 
astronger principle of vitality. Moral 
reclamation, therefore, becomes an 
impossibility. An inveterate drunk- 
ard will continue drinking to the end 
of debauched existence; the hoary- 
headed gambler will go on till his last 
guinea has been staked and lost, and 
he consummates his last despair by 
sending a brace of bullets through his 
brain ; the highwayman will persist 
in his contributions on the faithful 
lieges of his Majesty, until some ill- 
starred exploit sends him on the cart 
with the nosegay in his hand towards 
the tree of Tyburn ; and the indomit- 
able spirit of the Indian and the 
savage will continue to burn with its 
intense and accustomed energy until 
he falls the victim to his own law- 
lessness. This course is well typi- 
fied in the bold language of the Moor. 


‘* Like to the Pontic Sea, * 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 
Even so my bloody thoughts with violent 
ace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.” — 


What folly, then, in his white 
brethren, to be taunting and com- 
plaining of the Falcon for not divest- 
ing himself of his nature. “ It is 
to be regretted,” says his editor, 
“* that he should ever meet among us 
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with those so destitute of generosity, 
as to be willing to take advantage of 
his unavoidable ignorance in the 
usages of civilized society. How- 
ever such a character may, under 
any circumstances, excite our disap- 
probation or dislike, some indulgence 
is due, where, as in this case, the so- 
litary savage, with his own habits 
and opinions, is brought into contact 
with the artificial manners and com- 
plicated institutions of civilized men.” 
It were desirable that these sentiments 
were universal throughout all ranks 
and classes of the thoughtless, un- 
feeling, and frivolous, be they inAme- 
rica or in England. 

As our intention in this paper is to 
confine ourselves to an account of 
the mode of life of the savages, we 
are obliged to waive for the present 
the grave subject of the prospects of 
the Indian population. It is a curious 
enquiry; and we hope, ere long, to 
give such sufficient elucidation of the 
matter, as to enable every person to 
form some judgment for himself. Then 
we shall also take occasion to speak 
of the Indian feasts, ceremonies, 
fasts, religion, language, music, and 
general knowledge of the people : what 
we will now say in reference to our 
friend “‘The Falcon,” will serve to 
throw a light on the manner of Ame- 
rican Indian economy. 

John Tanner’s father lived on the 
Kentucky river, at a considerable 
distance from the Ohio: he was an 
emigrant from Virginia, and had been 
a clergyman. Previously to his set- 
tlement on Kentucky river, he dwelt 
at a place called Elk Horn. This 
settlement was frequented by parties 
of Shawneese Indians, and John 
formed the wish of joining them, on 
the occasion of being, while yet a 
little lad, flogged by his father for 
not goingto school. From Elk Horn 
the family journeyed to the Ohio, 
which descending he arrived at Cin- 
cinnati, and thence to the mouth of 
the Big Miami. 

** Here,” says the Falcon, “ was some 
cleared land, and one or two log cabins, 
but they had been deserted on account 
of the Indians. My father rebuilt the 
cabins, and enclosed them with a strong 
picket. It was early in the spring when 
we arrived at the mouth of the Big Mia- 
mi, and we were soon engaged in pre- 
paring a field to plant corn. I think it was 
not more than ten days after our arrival, 
when my father told us in the morning, 
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that from the actions of the horses, he per- 
ceived there were Indians lurking about in 
the woods, and he said to me, ‘ John, you 
must not go out of the house to-day.’ After 
giving strict charge to my step-mother to 
let none of the little children go out, he 
went to the field with the negroes, and my 
elder brother, to drop corn. 

“ Three little children, beside myself, 
were left in the house with my step-mother. 
To prevent me from going out my step- 
mother required me to take care of the little 
child, then not more than a few months old ; 
but as I soon became impatient of confine- 
ment, I began to pinch my little brother, 
to make him cry. My mother perceiving 
his uneasiness, told me to take him in my 
arms and walk about the house; I did so, 
but continued to pinch him. My mother 
at length took him from me to give him 
suck. I watched my opportunity, and es- 
caped into the -yard; thence through a 
small door in the large gate of the wall into 
the open field. There was a walnut tree 
at some distance from the house, and near 
the side of the field, where I had been in 
the habit of finding some of the last year’s 
nuts. To gain this tree without being seen 
by my father, and those in the field, I had 
to use some precaution. I remember per- 
fectly well having seen my father, as I 
skulked towards the tree ; he stood in the 
middle of the field, with his gun in his 
hand, to watch for Indians, while the others 
were dropping corn. As I came near the 
tree, I thought to myself, ‘I wish I could 
see these Indians.’ I had partly filled with 
nuts a straw hat which I wore, when I 
heard a crackling noise behind me; I 
looked round, and saw the Indians; al- 
most at the same instant, I was seized by 
both hands, and dragged off betwixt two. 
One of them took my straw hat, emptied 
the nuts on the ground, and put it on my 
head. The Indians who seized me were 
an old man and a young one; these were, 
as I learned subsequently, Manito-o-geez- 
hik, and his son, Kish-kau-ko. Since I 
returned from Red River, I have been 
at Detroit while Kish-kau-ko was in pri- 
son there; I have also been in Kentuc- 
ky, and have learned several particulars 
relative to my capture, which were un- 
known to me at the time. It appears that 
the wife of Manito-o-geezhik had recently 
lost by death her youngest son—that she 
had complained to her husband, that un- 
less he should bring back her son, she 
could not live. This was an intimation to 
bring her a captive whom she might adopt 
in the place of the son she had lost. Ma- 
nito-o-geezhik, associating with him his 
son, and two other men of his band, living 
at Lake Huron, had proceeded eastward 
with this sole design. On the upper part 
of Lake Erie, they had been joined by 
three other young men, the relations of 
Manito-o-geezhik, and had proceeded on, 
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now seven in number, to the settlements on 
the Ohio. They had arrived the night 
previous to my capture at the mouth ot 
the Big Miami, had crossed the Ohio, and 
concealed themselves within sight of my 
father’s house. Several times in the course 
of the morning, old Manito-o-geezhik had 
been compelled to repress the ardour of 
his young men, who becoming impatient at 
seeing no opportunity to steal a boy, were 
anxious to fire upon the people dropping 
corn in the field. It must have been about 
noon when they saw me coming from the 
house to the walnut tree, which was pro- 
bably very near the place where one or 
more of them were concealed. 

*“ Tt was but a few minutes after I left 
the house, when my father, coming from 
the field, perceived my absence. My step- 
mother had not yet noticed that I had gone 
out. My elder brother ran immediately to 
the walnut tree, which he knew I was fond 
of visiting, and seeing the nuts which the 
Indian had emptied out of my hat, he im- 
mediately understood that I had been made 
captive, Search was instantly made for me, 
but to no purpose. My father’s distress, 
when he found I was indeed taken away 
by the Indians, was, I am told, very great. 

“ After I saw myself firmly seized by 
both wrists by the two Indians, I was not 
conscious of any thing that passed for a 
considerable time. I must have fainted, 
as I did not cry out; and I can remember 
nothing that happened to me, until they 
threw me overa large log, which must have 
been at a considerable distance from the 
house. The old man I did not now see; 
I was dragged along between Kish-kau-ko 
and a very short thick man. I had pro- 
bably made some resistance, or done some- 
thing to irritate this last, for he took me a 
little to one side, and drawing his toma- 
hawk, motioned to me to look up. This I 
plainly understood, from the expression of 
his face, and his manner, to be a direction 
for me to look up for the last time, as he 
was about to kill me. I did as he directed, 
but Kish-kau-ko caught his hand as the to- 
mahawk was descending, and prevented 
him from burying it in my brains. Loud 
talking ensued between the two. Kish- 
hau-ko presently raised a yell; the old 
man and the four others answered it by a 
similar yell, and came running up. I have 
since understood that Kish-kau-ko com- 
plained to his father, that the short man 
had made an attempt to kill his little bro- 
ther, as he called me. The old chief, after 
reproving him, took me by one hand, and 
Kish-kau-ko by the other, and dragged me 
betwixt them; the man who had threat- 
ened to kill me, and who was now an ob- 
ject of terror, being kept at some distance. 
I could perceive, as I retarded them some- 
what in their retreat, that they were appre- 
hensive of being overtaken; some of them 
were always at some distance from us,” 
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About a mile from his father’s 
house, the Indians threw John into 
a hickory bark canoe, which was 
concealed under the bushes on the 
bank of the river. The seven jumped 
in, crossed the Ohio, landing on the 
south side of the mouth of the Big 
Miami. Here they abandoned the 
canoe, and dragged the boy along the 
banks of the river. After a long and 
painful journey, they came to the 
Maumee river. They here dispersed 
in the woods to choose a fit subject for 
another canoe, cut down a hickory 
tree, stripped off the bark, formed the 
vessel, and descended the river until 
they arrived at Detroit, when once 
more abandoning their water excur- 
sion, they took to horses; and in 
three days, after rapid travelling, they 
reached Sau-ge-nong, the village to 
which Manito-o-geezhik belonged. 

“‘ This village or settlement consisted of 
several scattered houses. Two of the In- 
dians left us soon after we entered it; 
Kish-kau-ko and his father only remained, 
and instead of proceeding immediately 
home, they left their horses and borrowed 
a canoe, in which we at last arrived at the 
old man’s house. ‘This was a hut or cabin 
built of logs, like some of those in Ken- 
tucky. As soon as we landed, the old wo- 
man came down to us to the shore, and 
after Manito-o-geezhik had said a few 
words to her, she commenced crying, at 
the same time hugging and kissing me, 
and thus she led me to the house. Next 
day they took me to the place where the 
old woman’s son had been buried. The 
grave was enclosed with pickets, in the 
manner of the Indians, and on each side 
of it was a smooth open place. Here they 
all took their seats; the family and friends 
of Manito-o-geezhik on the one side, and 
Strangers on the other. The friends of the 
family had come provided with presents ; 
mukkuks of sugar, sacks of corn, beads, 
strouding, tobacco, and the like. They 
had not been long assembled, when my 
party began to dance, dragging me with 
them about the grave. Their dance was 
lively and cheerful, after the manner of the 
scalp dance. From time to time as they 
danced, they presented me something of 
the articles they had brought; but as I came 
round in the dancing to the party on the 
opposite side of the grave, whatever they 
had given me wassnatched from me: thus 
they continued great part of the day, until 
the presents were exhausted, when they 
returned home. 

“ It must have been early in the spring 
when we arrived at Sau-ge-nong, for I can 
remember that at this time the leaves were 
small, and the Indians were about planting 
their corn. They managed to make me 


assist at their labours, partly by signs, and 
partly by the few words of English old Ma- 
nito-o-geezhik could speak. After plant- 
ing, they all left the village, and went out 
to hunt and dry meat. When they came to 
their hunting grounds, they chose a place 
where many deer resorted, and here they 
began to build a long screen like a fence ; 
this they made of green boughs and small 
trees. When they had built a part of it, 
they showed me how to remove the leaves 
and dry brush from that side of it to which 
the Indians were to come to shoot the deer. 
In this labour I was sometimes assisted by 
the squaws and children, but at other times 
I was left alone. It now began to be warm 
weather, and it happened one day that 
having been left alone, as I was tired and 
thirsty, I fell asleep. I cannot tell how 
long I slept, but when I began to awake, I 
thought I heard some one crying a great 
way off. Then I tried to raise up my head, 
but could not. Being now more awake, I 
saw my Indian mother and sister standing 
by me, and perceived that my face and 
head were wet. The old woman and her 
daughter were crying bitterly, but it was 
some time before I perceived that my head 
was badly cut and bruised. It appears that 
after I had fallen asleep, Manito-o-geez- 
hik, passing that way, had perceived me, 
had tomahawked me, and thrown me in 
the bushes; and that when he came to his 
camp he had said to his wife, ‘Old woman, 
the boy I have brought you is good for no- 
thing; I have killed him, and you will find 
him in such a place.’ The old woman and 
her daughter having found me, discovered 
still some signs of life, and had stood over 
me a long time, crying, and pouring cold 
water on my head, when I waked. Ina 
few days I recovered in some measure from 
this hurt, and was again set to work at the 
screen, but I was more careful not to fall 
asleep; I endeavoured to assist them at 
their labours, and to comply in all instances 
with their directions, but I was notwith- 
standing treated with great harshness, par- 
ticularly by the old man, and his two sons 
She-mung and Kwo-tash-e. While we re- 
mained at the hunting camp, one of them 
put a bridle in my hand, and pointing in a 
certain direction, motioned me to go. I 
went accordingly, supposing he wished me 
to bring a horse; I went and caught the 
first I could find, and in this way I learned 
to discharge such services as they required 
of me.” 


Savages in all countries and in all 
times have been remarkable for cruel- 
ty. Among the Greeks the mother 
could deliver up her young infant, 
and the hard-hearted father could 
carry it in his own arms and lay it 
down at the foot of some forest-tree, 
or on some mountain-height, as a 
welcome feast to the wild beast, or 
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the eagle and vulture. The boastful 
Roman was only one shade better. 
And the same recklessness to off- 
spring is characteristic of the Ame- 
rican Indians. Penury and want of 
subsistence always dry up the milk 
of love and tenderness; and the do- 
mestic virtues, much as rhapsodists 
may talk of the unsophisticated na- 
ture of ancient life, are only the gifts 
of civilization. It is only under its 
benignant influence that 


“ The touch of kindred and of home we 
feel.” 

Should, therefore, our friends, at 
our recommendation, turn to the 
pages of Tanner’s Narrative, let 
them not be astounded at the cases 
of cruelty and ferocity which those 
pages contain. They are not the 
consequence of savage life in particu- 
lar, but savage life in general; nor 
yet let them hate our worthy sub- 
ject, the Falcon, because, bred up 
as an Indian, he acquired and evi- 
denced all the ruthlessness incidental 
to savages. The taint is not peculiar 
to the man, but peculiar to his race, 
and to every race which have not 
been fated to be participators in the 
glories of civilization and the human- 
izing and chastening influences of re- 
vealed religion. 

Tanner was treated with great 
cruelty by his adopted father; and, 
wonderful to say, he describes the 
old man’s treatment in such cool 
and measured terms, that, were it 
not for a note of his editor, we 
should be inclined to suppose that 
the young Falcon was a relenting 
and merciful savage, and, there- 
fore, a phenomenon. Such, however, 
is not the case. The old man’s be- 
haviour was treasured up for many 
years by his victim. On one oc- 
casion when Manito-o-geezhik, with- 
out any provocation, behaved in a 
most brutal manner, the editor gives 
us the following description of the 
patient. 


“ Tanner has much of the Indian habit of 
concealing emotion ; but when he related 
the above to me, the glimmering of his eye 
and a convulsive movement of his upper 
lip, betrayed sufficiently, that he is not 
without the enduring thirst for revenge 
which belongs to the people among whom 
he has spent his life. ‘ As soon,’ said he, 
in connexion with this anecdote, ‘as I 
landed in Detroit on my return from Red 
River, and found a man who could speak 
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with me, I said ‘ where is Kish-kau-ko ?’ 
‘He is in prison.’ ‘ Where is Manito-o- 
geezhik, his father?” ‘ Dead two months 
since.’ ‘ It is well he is dead.’ Intima- 
ting that though more than thirty years 
had elapsed, he intended now to have 
avenged himself for the injury done him 
when a boy not eleven years of age.” 


Though poor Tanner was treated 
with great cruelty, and nearly starved 
to death, the Indians determined to 
make him abandon all hopes of effect- 
ing hisescape. To do this thoroughly 
they pretended to have exterminated 
all his kindred. This was a false- 
hood, but it seemed to impose on 
the youth. 


Often when the old man would begin to 
beat me, my mother, who generally treat- 
ed me with kindness, would throw her 
arms about me, and he would beat us both 
together. Towards the end of winter, we 
moved again to the sugar grounds. At this 
time Kish-kau-ko, who was a young man of 
about twenty years of age, joined with him 
four other young men, and went on a war- 
party. The old man, also, as soon as the 
sugar was finished, returned to the village, 
collected a few men, and made his prepa- 
rations to start. I had now been a year 
among them, and could understand a little 
of their language. The old man, when 
about to start, said to me, ‘now I am 
going to kill your father and your bro- 
ther, and all your relations.’ Kish-kau- 
ko returned first, but was badly wound- 
ed. He said he had been with his party to 
the Ohio River; that they had, after watch- 
ing for some time, fired upon a small boat 
that was going down, and killed one man, 
the rest jumping into the water. He 
(Kish-kau-ko) had wounded himself in his 
thigh with his own spear, as he was pursuing 
them. They brought home the scalp of 
the man they had killed. 

* Old Manito-o-geezhik returned a few 
days afterwards, bringing an old white hat, 
which I knew, from a mark in the crown, 
to be that of my brother. He said he had 
killed all my father’s family, the negroes, 
and the horses, and had brought me my 
brother’s hat, that I might see he spoke 
the truth. I now believed that my friends 
had all been cut off, and was, on that 
account, the less anxious to return. This, 
it appears, had been precisely the object 
the old man wished to accomplish, by tell- 
ing me the story, of which but asmall part 
was true. When! came to see Kish-kau- 
ko, after I returned from Red River, I 
asked him immediately, ‘ Is it true, that 
your father has killed all my relations 2’ 
He told me it was not; that Manito-o- 
geezhik, the year after I was taken, at the 
same season of the year, returned to the 
same field where he had found me;_ that, 
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as on the preceding year, he had watched 
my father and his people planting corn, 
from morning till noon; that then they 
all went into the house, except my bro- 
ther, who was then nineteen years of age, 
he remained ploughing with a span of 
horses, having the lines about his neck, 
when the Indians rushed upon him; the 
horses started to run; my brother was en- 
tangled in the lines, and thrown down, 
when the Indians caught him. The horses 
they killed with their bows and arrows, 
and took my brother away into the woods. 
They crossed the Ohio before night, and 
had proceeded a good distance in their 
way up the Miami. At night they left 
my brother securely bound, as they 
thought, toatree. His hands and arms 
were tied behind him, and there were 
cords around his breast and neck; but 
having bitten off some of the cords, he was 
able to get a pen-knife that was in his 
pocket, with which he cut himself loose, 
and immediately ran towards the Ohio, at 
which he arrived, and which he crossed by 
swimming, and reached his father’s house 
by sun-rise in the morning. The Indians 
were roused by the noise he made, and 
pursued him into the woods; but as the 
night was very dark, they were not able 
to overtake him. His hat had been left 
at the camp, and this they brought to 
make me believe they had killed him. 
Thus I remained for two years in this 
family, and gradually came to have less 
and less hope of escape, though I did not 
forget what the English traders on the 
Maumee had said, and I wished they 
might remember and come for me. The 
men were often drunk, and whenever they 
were so, they sought to kill me. In these 
cases, I learned to run and hide myself in 
the woods, and I dared not return before 
their drunken frolick was over. During 
the two years that I remained at Sau- 
ge-nong, I was constantly suffering from 
hunger; and though strangers, or those not 
belonging to the family, sometimes fed me, 
I had never enough to eat. The old wo- 
man they called Ne-keek-wos-ke-cheem- 
e-kwa—‘ the Otter woman,’ the otter 
being her totem—treated me with kind- 
ness, as did her daughters, as well as 
Kish-kau-ko and Be-nais-sa, the Bird, the 
youngest son, of about my own age. 
Kish-kau-ko and his father, and the two 
brothers, Kwo-ta-she and She-mung, were 
blood-thirsty and cruel, and those who re- 
main of this family, continue, to this time, 
troublesome to the whites. Be-nais-sa, 
who came to see me when I was at De- 
troit, and who always treated me kindly, 
was a better man, but he is since dead. 
While I remained with them at Sau-ge- 
nong, I saw white men but once. Then a 
small boat passed, and the Indians took me 
out to it in a canoe, rightly supposing that 
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my wretched appearance would excite the 
compassion of the traders, or whatever 
white men they were. These gave me 
bread, apples, and other presents, all 
which, except one apple, the Indians took 
from me. By this family I was named 
Shaw-shaw-wabe-na-se, (the Falcon,) 
which name I retained while I remained 
among the Indians. 


After remaining in his bondage to 
these people for two years, the Bri- 
tish agents at Makinac held a great 
council, which was attended by the 
Sioux,the Winnebagoes, the Menomo- 
nees, the Ojibbeways, the Ottawwaws, 
andmany other tribes. Old Manito-o- 
geezhik attended this council, and 
there met his kinswoman, Net-no- 
kwa, who, notwithstanding her sex, 
was yet considered as chief of the 
Ottawwaws. This woman had lost 
her son, wished to buy Tanner of his 
master, and, though her proposal 
was rejected, she managed to carry 
her point by making all of Manito- 
o-geezhik’s tribe as drunk as pipers. 
The bargain was at length struck, 
and in old Net-no-kwa, Tanner met 
a kind-hearted and considerate friend. 

The volume teems with cases of 


starvation. The Indians are never 
provident. They hunt, prepare large 


numbers of peltries, sell them to the 
North West or United States tra- 
ders, and generally squander the 
produce in beastly intoxication, for 
which every facility is afforded them 
by those avaricious and stony-hearted 
vagabonds who ply as merchants. 
Take the two following characteristic 
extracts. 


“ We now, as the weather became se- 
vere, began to grow poor, Wa-me-gon-a- 
biew and myself being unable to kill as 
much game as we wanted. He was se- 
venteen years of age, and I thirteen, and 
game was not plentiful. As the weather 
became more and more cold, we removed 
from the trading house, and set up our 
lodge in the woods, that we might get 
wood easier. Here my brother and my- 
self had to exert ourselves to the utmost, 
to avoid starving. We used to hunt two 
or three days’ distance from home, and 
often returned with but little meat. We 
had, on one of our hunting paths, a camp 
built of cedar boughs, in which we had 
kindled fire so often, that at length it be- 
came very dry, and at last caught fire as we 
were lying in it. The cedar had become 
so dry, that it flashed up like powder, but 
fortunately we escaped with little injury. 
As we were returning, and still a great 
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distance from home, we attempted to cross 
a river which was so rapid as never to 
freeze very sound. Though the weather 
was so cold that the trees were constantly 
cracking with the frost, we broke in, I first, 
and afterwards my brother; and he, in at- 
tempting to throw himself down upon the ice 
wet himself nearly all over, while I had at 
first only my feet and legs wet. Owing to 
our hands being benumbed with the cold, 
it was long before we could extricate our- 
selves from our snow-shoes, and we were 
no sooner out of the water, than our moc- 
casins and leggins were frozen stiff. My 
brother was soon discouraged, and said he 
was willing to die. Our spunk wood 
had got wet when we fell in, and though 
we at length reached the shore, as we were 
unable to raise a fire, and our moccasins 
and clothes were frozen so stiff that we 
could not travel, I began also to think that 
we must die. But I was not like my In- 
dian brother, willing to sit down and wait 
patiently for death to come. I kept mo- 
ving about to the best of my power, while 
he lay in adry place by the side of the 
bank, where the wind had blown away the 
snow. I at length found some very dry 
rotten wood, which I used as a substitute 
for spunk, and was so happy as to raise a 
fire. We then applied ourselves to thaw 
and dry our moccasins, and when partly 
dry we put them on, and went to collect 
fuel for a larger fire than we had before been 
able tomake. At length, when night came 
on, we had a comfortable fire and dry 
clothes, and though we had nothing to eat, 
we did not regard this, after the more se- 
vere suffering from cold. At the ear- 
liest dawn we left our camp, and proceed- 
ed towards home; but at no great distance 
met our mother, bringing dry clothes and 
a little food. She knew that we ought to 
have been home on the preceding day by 
sun-set, and was also aware of the difficuit 
river we had to cross. Soon after dark, 
being convinced that we must have fallen 
through the ice, she started, and walking 
all night, met us not far from the place 
where the accident happened. 

“We had been but a few days at the 
Portage, when another man, of the same 
band of Muskegoes, invited us to go with 
him to a large island in Lake Superior, 
where, he said, were plenty of Caribou 
and Sturgeon, and where, he had no doubt, 
he could provide all that would be neces- 
sary for our support. We went with him, 
accordingly; and starting at the earliest 
appearance of dawn, we reached the island 
somewhat before night, though there was 
a light wind a-head. In the low rocky 
points about this island, we found more 
gull’s eggs than we were able to take 
away. We also took, with spears, two or 
three sturgeons, immediately on our arri- 
val; so that our want of food was supplied. 
On the next day, Wa-ge-mah-wub, whom 
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we called our brother-in-law, and who was, 
in some remote degree, related to Net-no- 
gua, went to hunt, and returned at evening, 
having killed two caribou. On this island 
is a large lake, which it tock us about a 
day to reach, from the shore; and into this 
lake runs a small river. Here we found 
beaver, otter, and other game; and as long 
as we remained in the island, we had an 
abundant supply of provisions. We met 
here the relations of Wa-ge-mah-wub in 
eight canoes; with whom we at length 
started to return to the Portage. We 
were ten canoes in all, and we started, as 
we had done in coming, at the earliest 
dawn of morning. The night had been 
calm, and the water, when we left the is- 
land, was perfectly smooth. We had pro- 
ceeded about two hundred yards into the 
lake, when the canoes all stopped together, 
and the chief, ina very loud voice, addressed 
a prayer to the Great Spirit, entreating him 
to give us a good look to cross the lake. 
* You,’ said he, ‘ have made this lake, and 
you made have made us, your children, 
you can now cause that the water shall re- 
main smooth while we pass over in safety.’ 
In this manner, he continued praying for 
five or ten minutes; he then threw into 
the lake a small quantity of tobacco, in 
which each of the canoes followed his ex- 
ample. They then all started together, 
and the old chief commenced his song, 
which was a religious one; but I cannot 
remember exactly the meaning of what he 
sung. I had now forgotten my mother 
tongue, and retained few, if any, ideas of 
the religion of the whites. I can remem- 
ber, that this address of the chief to the 
Great Spirit, appeared to me impressive 
and solemn, and the Indians seemed all 
somewhat impressed by it, or perhaps by 
their situation, being exposed, on the broad 
lake, in their frail bark canoes, they could 
not but feel their dependance upon that 
Power which controls the winds and the 
waves. They rowed and paddled, silently 
and diligently, and long before night, arri- 
ved in safety at the Grand Portage; the 
lake having remained perfectly calm.” 


Instances of the rascality of the 
British and American traders are 
given in this narrative: on some of 
these we mean to dwell. Our go- 
vernment has paid little or no atten- 
tion to the fur trade, which, under 
proper management, might be made 
a most important branch of traffic. 
Neither has it passed any salutary 
regulations in favour of the Indian 
population, to screen it from the 
knavish plots of the over-refined and 
astute traders. This consideration 
will more properly enter into our 
second paper. At present we con- 
fine our attention to the facts, as stated 
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by Tanner. Having got a valuable 
quantity of peltries, Net-no-kwa 
came to the Grand Portage to Lake 
Superior, when the traders urged on 
the old woman the propriety of al- 
lowing her goods to be carried across 
in the trading-house waggons. ‘“‘ But 
the old woman, knowing if they were 
once in the hands of the traders, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for her to get them again, refused to 
comply with the request :” and, al- 
though it took her party several days 
to carry them over, still her people 
accomplished that task. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing all this caution,” says Tan- 
ner, “‘ when we came to this side the 
Portage, Mr. M‘Gillivray and Mr. 
Shabboyea, by treating her with 
much attention, and giving her some 
wine, induced her to place all her 
packs in a room, which they gave 
her to occupy. At first, they endea- 
voured, by friendly solicitation, to 
induce her to sell her furs; but find- 
ing she was determined not to part 
with them, they threatened her: and 
at length a young man, a son of Mr. 
Shabboyen, attempted to take them 
by force; but the old man interfered, 
and ordering his son to desist, re- 
proved him for his violence.” Thus 
Net-no-kwa succeeded in preserving 
her property, but only for a brief 
space; for shortly after, “‘ in the 
course of a single day, she sold one 
hundred and twenty beaver skins, with 
a large quantity of buffalo robes, 
dressed and smoked skins, and other 
articles, for rum.” This was ex- 
pended immediately in beastly intoxi- 
cation; and of their large load of 
peltries, all that Net-no-kwa’s party 
had remaining, was one blanket, 
and “ the worn-out clothing” on 
their bodies. 

Mr. Henry, the trader at Pembi- 
nah, was succeeded by Mr. M‘Ken- 
zie, who only remained a short time : 
and after him came Mr. Wells, 
“ called by the Indians Gah-se-moan 
(a sail), from the roundness and ful- 
ness of his person.” This man built 
a strong fort on Red River, near the 
mouth of the Assinneboin, and as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had no 
counter-establishment in that quar- 
ter, Wells thought to tyrannize over 
the Indians. 


“Mr. Wells, at the commencement of 
winter, called us all together, gave the In- 
dians a ten gallon keg of rum, and some 





tobacco, telling them, at the same time, he 
would not credit one of them the value of 
a single needle. When they brought skins, 
he would buy them, and give in exchange 
such articles as were necessary for their 
comfort and subsistence during the winter. 
I was not with the Indians when this talk 
was held. When it was reported to me, 
and a share of the presents offered me, I 
not only refused to accept any thing, but 
reproached the Indians for their pusillani- 
mity in submitting to such terms. They 
had been accustomed, for many years, to 
receive credits in the fall; they were now 
entirely destitute not of clothing merely, 
but of ammunition, and many of them of 
guns and traps. How were they, without 
the accustomed aid from the traders, to 
subsist themselves and their families du- 
ring the ensuing winter? A few days af- 
terwards, I went to Mr. Wells, and told 
him that I was poor, with a large family 
to support by my own exertions, and that 
I must unavoidably suffer, and perhaps pe- 
rish, unless he would give me such a cre- 
dit as I had always, in the fall, been accus- 
tomed to receive. He would not listen to 
my representation, and told me, roughly, 
to be gone from his house. I then took 
eight silver beavers, such as are worn by 
the women, as ornaments on their dress, 
and which I had purchased the year be- 
fore at just twice the price that was com- 
monly given for a capote ; I laid them be- 
fore him, on the table, and asked him to 
give me a capote for them, or retain them 
as a pledge for the payment of the price 
of the garment, as soon as I could procure 
the peltries. He took up the ornaments, 
threw them in my face, and told me never 
to come inside of his house again. The 
cold weather of the winter had not yet set 
in, and I went immediately to my hunting 
ground, killed a number of moose, and set 
my wife to make the skins into such gar- 
ments as were best adapted to the winter 
season, and which I now saw we should 
be compelled to substitute for the blankets 
and wuollen clothes we had been accusto- 
med to receive from the traders. 

“] continued my hunting with good suc- 
cess, but the winter had not half passed, 
when I heard that Mr. Hanie, a trader for 
the Hudson’s Bay people, had arrived at 
Pembinah. I went immediately to him, 
and he gave me all the credit I asked, 
which was to the amount of seventy skins. 
Then I went to Muskrat River, where I 
hunted the remainder of the winter, kill- 
ing great numbers of martens, beavers, ot- 
ters, &c. 

‘Early in the spring, I sent word by 
some Indians to Mr. Hanie, that I would go 
down to the mouth of the Assinneboin, and 
meet him there, to pay my credit, as I had 
skins more than enough for this purpose. 

“When I arrived at the Assinneboin, 
Mr. Hanie had not yet passed, and I stop- 
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ped to wait for him opposite Mr. Wells’s 
trading house. An old Frenchman offered 
me a lodging in his house, and I went in 
and deposited my peltries under the place 
he gave me to sleep in. Mr. Wells, having 
heard of my arrival, sent three times, 
urging me to come and see him. At last, 
I yielded to the solicitations of my bro- 
ther-in-law, and crossed over with him. 
Mr. Wells was glad to see me, and treated 
me with much politeness; he offered me 
wine and provisions, and whatever his 
house afforded. I had taken nothing ex- 
cept a little tobacco, when I saw his French- 
man come in with my packs. They car- 
ried them past me into Mr. Wells’s bed- 
room; he then locked the door, and took 
out the key. Immediately his kindness 
and attentions to me relaxed. I said no- 
thing, but felt not the less anxious and un- 
easy, as I was very unwilling to be depri- 
ved of the means of paying Mr. Hanie his 
credit, still more so to have my property 
taken from me by violence, or without my 
own consent. I watched about the house, 
and at length found an opportunity to slip 
into the bed-room, while Mr. Wells was 
then taking something from a trunk. He 
tried to drive me, and afterwards to push 
me out, but I was too strong for him. Af- 
ter he had proceeded to this violence, I 
did not hesitate to take up my packs, but 
he snatched them from me. Again I seized 
them, and in the struggle that ensued, the 
thongs that bound them were broken, and 
the skins strewed about the floor. As I 
went to gather them up, he drew a pistol, 
cocked it, and presented it to my breast. 
For a moment I stood motionless, thinking 
he would certainly kill me, as I saw he was 
much enraged; then I seized his hand, 
and turned it aside, at the same moment 
drawing from my belt a large knife, which 
I grasped firmly in my right hand, still 
holding him by my left. Seeing himself 
thus suddenly and entirely in my power, 
he called first for his wife, then for his in- 
terpreter, and told them to put me out of 
the house. To this, the interpreter an- 
swered, ‘ You are as able to put him out 
as Iam.’ Some of the Frenchmen were 
also in the house, but they refused to give 
him any assistance. Finding he was not 
likely to intimidate or overcome me by 
violence, he had recourse once more to 
milder measures. He offered to divide 
with me, and to allow me to retain half 
my peltries for the Hudson’s Bay people. 
*You have always,’ said he, ‘ belonged 
to the North West; why should you now 
desert us for the Hudson’s Bay?’ He then 
proceeded to count the skins, dividing them 
into two parcels; but I told him it was un- 
necessary, as I was determined he should 
not have one of them. ‘I went to you,’ 
said I, ‘last fall, when I was hungry and 
destitute, and you drove me, like a dog, 
from your door. The ammunition with 


which I killed these animals, was credited 
to me by Mr. Hanie, and the skins belong 
to him ; but if this was not the case, you 
should not have one of them. You area 
coward ; you have not so much courage as 
achild, If you had the heart of a squaw, 
you would not have pointed your pistol at 
my breast, and have failed to shoot me. 
My life was in your power, and there was 
nothing to prevent your taking it, not even 
the fear of my friends, for you know that I 
am a stranger here, and not one among 
the Indians would raise his hand to avenge 
my death. You might have thrown my 
body into the river, as you would a dog, 
and no one would have asked you what 
you had done; but you wanted the spirit 
to do even this.’ He asked me if I had 
not a knife in my hand. I then showed 
him two, a large and a small one, and told 
him to beware how he provoked me to use 
them. At last, wearied with this alterca- 
tion, he went and sat down opposite me in 
the large room; though he was at consi- 
derable distance, so great was his agita- 
tion, that I could distinctly hear his heart 
beat. He sat awhile, then went and be- 
gan to walk back and forth in the yard. 
I collected my skins together, and the in- 
terpreter helped me to tie them up; then 
taking them on my back, I walked out, 
passed close by him, put them in my canoe, 
and returned to the old Frenchman’s house, 
on the other side. 

‘Next morning, it appeared that Mr. 
Wells had thought better of the subject, 
than to wish to take my property from me 
by violence, for he sent his interpreter to 
offer me his horse, which was a very valu- 
able one, if I would think no more of what 
he had done. ‘Tell him,’ said I, to the 
interpreter, ‘he is a child, and wishes to 
quarrel and forget his quarrel in one day ; 
but he shall not find I am like him; I 
have a horse of my own; I will keep my 
packs; nor will I forget that he pointed 
his pistol at my breast, when he had not 
the courage to shoot me.’ ”’ 

Next morning a clerk of the 
North West Company arrived from 
Mouse River, and promised Wells 
that he would take Tanner’s skins 
by force. This clerk accordingly 
went to him, accompanied by three 
men, and tried to execute his ini- 
quitous purpose, though without 
avail. Tanner then went down to 
meet Hanie at Head River, who in- 
formed him, that when he was pass- 
ing Wells’s trading-house, that indi- 
vidual pursued him, with a canoe 
strongly manned and armed ;—that 
he went ashore, and a Jong dispute 
then followed between Wells and 
himself: at last he was allowed to 
pass on, 
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We will give one additional tes- 
timony against the free traders’ com- 
panies. 

** About planting time, the traders of the 
North West Company sent messengers and 
presents to all the Indians, to call them to 
join in an attack on the Hudson’s Bay esta- 
blishment at Red River. For my own 
part, I thought these quarrels between re- 
latives unnatural, and I wished to take no 
share in them, though I had long traded 
with the people of the North West Com- 
pany, and considered myself as in some 
measure belonging to them. Many ci the 
Indians obeyed the call, and many cruelties 
and murders were committed. On the 
part of the North West were many half- 
breeds, among whom, one called Grant, 
distinguished himself as a leader. Some 
of the Hudson’s Bay people were killed in 
open fight, others were murdered after 
being taken prisoners.” 


After the settlement at Red River 
was reduced to ashes, and the Hud- 
son’s Bay people driven out of the 
country, the Indians and half-breeds, 
in the pay of the North West Com- 
pany, were on the look out for the 
annihilation of their enemies of the 
Hudson’s Bay. In the autumn, as 
Tanner was stopping on a small is- 
land, on Rainy Lake, for the purpose 
of hunting a bear, he was surprised 
by a visit from a wretch named 
Harshield, who, having descried Tan- 
ner’s light at a distance, and sup- 
posing it to be Lord Selkirk’s en- 
campment, had ‘ crept up with the 
stealth of an Indian warrior,’”’ with 
the intention of murdering the head 
of the Hudson’s Bay establishment. 
He much wanted Tanner’s assist- 
ance for the perpetration of the deed 
of blood, but when the latter would 
not comprehend his meaning, Har- 
shield had the audacity to avow his 
intention in open terms, and to 
threaten to do so whenever he 
should meet Lord Selkirk. To con- 
firm his words, he called up his 
two canoes, and “‘ shewed them to 
me,” says Tanner, “‘ each with six 
strong and resolute men, well arm- 
ed. He tried many methods to in- 
duce me to join him, but I would 
not.” Harshield then proceeded to 
the trading house of Mr. Tace, and 
requested him to aid in the murder. 
Mr. Tace, however, refused, and 
the villain was constrained to retire 
in disappointment to Red River. 

Lord Selkirk, meanwhile, had taken 
Fort William, held by Mr. M‘Gil- 


livray, of the North West Company. 
Thence he dispatched a party to 
Tace’s trading-house, and made pri- 
soner of the soldier who had been con- 
cerned in the murder of Governor 
Macdolland. At this time Tanner 
joined a Captain Tussinon, who, with 
seventy men, and a bevy of Indian 
hunters, by way of a commissariat, 
took the fort at the mouth of the Pem- 
binah, and proceeded to the mouth 
of the Assinneboin. Here thirteen of 
the Ojibbeways joined the party, and 
they resolved on the reduction of the 
North West Company’s Fort. 

This was effected by Tanner, in con- 
junction with Loueson Nowlan, the 
interpreter, and a few soldiers. These 
approached the place in the darkness 
of the night, made a ladder after the 
Indian fashion, by cutting the trunk 
of a tree, and leaving sufficient of the 
stumps of the branches to serve for 
steps, and by this they escaladed the 
wall. 

“We did not discover the bed-room of 
Harshield until day-light. When he found 
we were in the fort, he came out, strongly 
armed, and attempted to make resistance, 
but we easily overpowered him. He was 
at first bound, and as he was loud and 
abusive, the governor, who, with the cap- 
tain, had now arrived, directed us to throw 
him out into the snow; but the weather 
being too cold for him to remain there 
without much danger of being frozen, they 
allowed him to come in, and he was placed 
by the fire. When he recognised me 
among his captors, he knew at once that 
I must have guided the party, and he re- 
proached me loudly with my ingratitude, 
as he pretended formerly to have done me 
many favours. I told him, in reply, of the 
murders he had committed on his own 
friends, and the people of his own colour, 
and that it was on account of them, and 
his numerous crimes, that I had joined 
against him. ‘ When you came to my 
lodge last fall, and I treated you with kind- 
ness, it was because I did not then see that 
your hands were red with the blood of your 
own relatives. I did not see the ashes of 
the houses of your brothers, which you had 
caused to be burned down at Red River.’ 
But he continued to curse and abuse not 
only me, but the soldiers, and every one 
that came near him.” 


When it came to be bruited abroad 
that Tanner had been the instrument 
in the capture of the North West 
people’s fort, they threatened to take 
his life. 

“ After twenty days, I returned ‘to 
Pembinah to my family, and then went, 
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with Wa-ge-tote, to hunt buffaloe in the 
prairie. I now heard that many of the 
half breed people in the country were en- 
raged against me, for the part I had taken 
against the North West Company, and 
from some of the principal men I heard 
that they intended to take my life. I sent 
them back for answer, that they must fall 
on me as I had done on the people of the 
North West, when I was sleeping, or they 
would not be able to injure me. They 
came near, and were several times lurking 
about, with intention to kill me, but they 
were never able to effect their object. I 
spent what remained of the winter among 
the Indians, and in the spring returned to 
the Assinneboin. Lord Selkirk arrived 
from Fort William in the spring, and a 
few days afterwards Mr. Cumberland, and 
another clerk, belonging to the North West, 
came up in acanoe. As they did not stop 
at the fort, Lord Selkirk sent a canoe after 
them, and they were brought back and 
placed in confinement. : 

“ The people of the Mouse River trad- 
ing-house, belonging to the North West 
Company, came down about this time; 
but being afraid to pass by the fort, they 
stopped and encamped at no great distance 
above. The Indians from distant parts of 
the country, not having heard of the dis- 
turbances and changes that had taken 
place, now began to assemble; but they 
manifested great astonishment when they 
found that their old traders were no longer 
in possession of the fort. 

“ A letter was this spring, or in the early 
part of summer, received from Judge Cod- 
man, offering two hundred dollars reward 
for the apprehension and delivery of three 
half breeds, who had been very active in 
the preceding disturbances, namely, Grant, 
the principal leader of the half breeds for 
the North West, Joseph Cadotte, and one 
called Assinneboin. These were all taken 
by a party from our fort, aided by the in- 
terpreter, Nowlan, but they were released 
upon their promise to appear again when 
Judge Codman should arrive. This party 
had scarce returned home, when Assinne~ 
boin came and surrendered himself, at the 
same time giving information that Grant 
and Cadotte had fied the moment Nowlan 
and his party turned their backs. They 
went to the country of the Assinneboins, 
from whence they did not return until they 
were sent for, and brought to attend the 
court; but the man who had given himself 
up was pardoned. 

* Lord Selkirk had, for a long time, ex- 
pected the arrival of the judge appointed 
to try those accused of capital crimes, and 
to adjust the dispute between the two rival 
companies ; and becoming very impatient, 
he despatched a messenger to Sah-gi-uk, 
with provisions and other presents, who 
was instructed to proceed on until he should 
meet the judge. At one of the North 
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West Company's houses, beyond Sah-gi-uk, 
this man was taken prisoner, and severely 
beaten by the company’s agent, Mr. Black ; 
but about this time the judge arrived, and 
Mr. Black, with a Mr. M‘Cloud, fled, and 
secreted themselves among the Indians, 
so that when Judge Codman sent for them 
from Red River, they were not to be 
found.” 


An ignorant people, operated on 
by a constant excitement, will of 
course be superstitious. This ten- 
dency will be greatly increased by 
solitude, into which the Indians, 
from the scarcity of food in the win- 
ter months, are for the most part 
driven. Thus situated, the simplest 
phenomenon of nature—the slightest 
movement of the elements around 
them—are supposed to be the lan- 
guage of the Great Spirit. They 
“ See God in clouds, and hear him in the 

wind.” 

Accordingly, people so constituted 
are in the best possible condition for 
the schemes of false prophets, of 
whom there is a constant succession. 
As soon as the roguery of one is dis- 
covered, another starts up in his 
place, and carries on a winning game 
until he falls into disrepute, and 
gives way in his turn to a more suc-. 
cessful candidate. The poor ignorant 
savages seem to be altogether inca- 
pable of profiting by experience. The 
following extract too, will show how 
disturbing dreams can work on their 
waking reason. 

“ My family had now been increased 
by the addition of a poor old Ojibbeway 
woman and two children, who being des- 
titute of any men, had been taken up by 
Net-no-kwa. Notwithstanding this, I 
thought it was still best for us to live by 
ourselves. I hunied with considerable suc- 
cess, and remained by myself until the 
end of the season for making sugar, when 
Net-no-kwa determined to return to Me- 
naukonoskeeg, while I should go to the 
trading-house at Red River, to purchase 
some necessary articles. I made a pack of 
beaver, and started by myself, in a small 
buffaloe skin canoe, only large enough to 
carry me and my pack, and descended the 
Little Saskawjewun. 

“ There is, on the bank of that river, a 
place which looks like one the Indians 
would always choose to encamp at. Ina 
bend of the river is a beautiful landing 
place, behind it a little plain, a thick wood, 
and a small hill rising abruptly in the rear. 
But with that spot is connected a story of 
fratricide, a crime so uncommon, that the 
spot where it happened is held in detesta- 
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tion, and regarded with terror. No Indian 
will land his canoe, much less encamp, at 
* the place of the two dead men.’ They 
relate, that many years ago, the Indians 
were encamped here, when a quarrel arose 
between two brothers, having she-she-gwi 
for totems. One drew his knife and slew 
the other ; but those of the band who were 
present, looked upon the crime as so hor- 
rid, that without hesitation or delay, they 
killed the murderer, and buried them to- 
gether. 

“ As I approached this spot, I thought 
much of the story of the two brothers, 
who bore the same totem with myself, and 
were, as I supposed, related to my Indian 
mother. I had heard it said, that if any 
man encamped near their graves, as some 
had done soon after they were buried, they 
would be seen to come out of the ground, 
and either react the quarrel and the mur- 
der, or in some other manner so annoy 
and disturb their visitors, that they could 
not sleep. Curiosity was in part my mo- 
tive, and I wished to be able to tell the 
Indians, that J had not only stopped, but 
slept quietly at a place which they shun- 
ned with so much fear and caution, The 
sun was going down as I arrived; and I 
pushed my little canoe in to the shore, 
kindled a fire, and after eating my supper, 
lay down and slept. Very soon, I saw the 
two dead men come and sit down by my 
fire, opposite me. Their eyes were in- 
tently fixed upon me, but they neither 
smiled, nor said any thing. I got up and 
sat opposite them by the fire, and in this 
situation I awoke. The night was dark 
and gusty, but I saw no men, or heard 
any other sounds, than that of the wind in 
the trees. It is likely I fell asleep again, 
for I soon saw the same two men standing 
below the bank of the river, their heads 
just rising to the level of the ground I had 
made my fire on, and looking at me as be- 
fore. After a few minutes, they rose one 
after the other, and sat down opposite me; 
but now they were laughing, and pushing 
at me with sticks, and using various me- 
thods of annoyance. I endeavoured to 
speak to them, but my voice failed me: I 
tried to fly, but my feet refused to do their 
office. Throughout the whole night I was 
in a state of agitation and alarm. Among 
other things which they said to me, one of 
them told me to look at the top of the little 
hill which stood near. I did so, and saw 
a horse fettered, and standing looking at 
me. ‘ There, my brother,’ said the jebi, 
‘is a horse which I give you to ride on 
your journey to-morrow; and as you pass 
here on your way home, you can call and 
leave the horse, and spend another night 
with us.’ 

** At last came the morning, and I was 
in no small degree pleased to find, that 
with the darkness of the night these terri- 
fying visions vanished. But my long re- 
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sidence among the Indians, and the fre- 
quent instances in which I had known the 
intimations of dreams verified, occasioned 
me to think seriously of the horse the jebi 
had given me. Accordingly I went to the 
top of the hill, where I discovered tracks 
and other signs, and following a little dis- 
tance, found a horse, which I knew be- 
longed to the trader I was going to see. 
As several miles travel might be saved by 
crossing from this point on the Little Sas- 
kawjewun to the Assinneboin, I left the 
canoe, and having caught the horse, and 
put my load upon him, led him towards 
the trading-house, where I arrived next 
day. In all subsequent journeys through 
this country, I carefully shunned ‘ the 
place of the two dead ;’ and the account I 
gave of what I had seen and suffered there, 
confirmed the superstitious terrors of the 
Indians.” 


The Indians, as we have shown, 
are incorrigible drunkards. They are 
are also desperate gamblers, and will 
in this respect vie with all the vete- 
rans of that very ancient order in 
St. James’s street, and Paris, and 
Germany put together. They are 
also notorious for other vices which 
have been erroneously supposed to 
be attendant on extreme civilization. 
«« Extremes meet.” Of this adage 
the American Indians manifest a sad 
example. They are as fond of guz- 
zling and feasting, and have meetings 
for that purpose as often as any set 
of London aldermen since the time of 
King Lud. Their mode of courtship 
is very similar to that adopted by the 
more refined nations of Europe. The 
young lady is very little consulted, 
and matters are settled between the 
old people. Our hero, however, de- 
viated from the customary mode, get- 
ting a wife of his own choosing in 
what was conceived by the Indians 
to be rather a romantic manner. The 
fate, however, of many love-matches 
attended poor Tanner. His wife ab- 
sconded and left him to provide as 
he best could for the children. Tan- 
ner, like a man of sense, provided 
himself with another wife. A man 
may have as many wives as he 
pleases, and people may separate and 
come together again with very little 
ceremony. There seems to be nothing 
like parental or any other affection 
in the breast of the Indian, other than 
what may centre in his own precious 
self, which is always the god of his 
idolatry. 


“Soon after I returned, I was standing 
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by our lodge one evening, when I saw a 
good looking young woman walking about 
and smoking. She noticed me from time to 
time, and at last came up and asked me to 
smoke with her. I answered, that I never 
smoked. ‘You do not wish to touch my 
pipe; for that reason you will not smoke 
with me.’ I took her pipe and smoked a 
little, though I had not been in the habit 
of smoking before. She remained some 
time, and talked with me, and [ began to 
be pleased with her. After this we saw 
each other often, and I became gradually 
attached to her. 

‘I mention this because it was to this 
woman that I was afterwards married, 
and because the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance was not after the usual manner 
of the Indians. Among them, it most 
commonly happens, even when a young 
man marries a woman of his own band, he 
has previously had no personal acquaint- 
ance with her. They have seen each 
other in the village; he has perhaps looked 
at her in passing, but it is probable they 
have never spoken together. The match 
is agreed on by the old people, and when 
their intention is made known to the young 
couple, they commonly find, in them- 
selves, no objection to the arrangement, as 
they know, should it prove disagreeable 
mutually, or to either party, it can at any 
time be broken off. 

“* My conversations with Mis-kwa-bun- 
o-kwa, (the red Sky of the Morning,) for 
such was the name of the woman who of- 
fered me her pipe, was soon noised about 
the village. Hearing it, and inferring, 
probably, that like other young men of my 
age, I was thinking of taking a wife, old 
O-zhusk-koo-koon came one day to our 
lodge, leading by the hand another of his 
numerous grand-daughters. ‘This,’ said 
he to Net-no-kwa, ‘is the handsomest 
and the best of all my descendants ; I come 
to offer her to your son.’ So saying, he 
left her in the lodge and went away. This 
young woman was one Net-no-kwa had 
always treated with unusual kindness, and 
she was considered one of the most desi- 
rable in the band. The old woman was 
now somewhat embarrassed; but at length 
she found an opportunity to say to me, 
‘My son, this girl which O-zhusk-koo- 
koon offers you, is handsome, and she is 
good; but you must not marry her, for she 
has that about her which will, in less than 
a year, bring her to the grave. It is ne- 
cessary that you should have a woman 
who is strong and free of any disease. Let 
us, therefore, make this young woman a 
handsome present, for she deserves well at 
our hands, and send her back to her 
father.’ She accordingly gave her goods 
to a considerable amount, and she went 
home. Less than a year afterwards, ac- 
cording to the old woman’s prediction, she 
died. 
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“In the mean time, Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa 
and myself were becoming more and more 
intimate. It is probable Net-no-kwa did not 
disapprove of the course I was now about 
to take, as, though I said nothing to her 
on the subject, she could not have been 
ignorant of what I was doing. That she 
was not I found, when after spending, for 
the first time, a considerable part of the 
night with my mistress, I crept into the 
lodge at a late hour, and went tosleep. A 
smart rapping on my naked feet waked 
me at the first appearance of dawn, on the 
following morning. ‘Up,’ said the old 
woman, who stood by me, with a stick in 
her hand, ‘up, young man, you who are 
about to take for yourself a wife, up, and 
start after game. It will raise you more in 
the estimation of the woman you would 
marry, to see you bring home a load of meat 
early in the morning, than to see you 
dressed ever so gaily, standing about the 
village after the hunters are all gone out.’ 
I could make her no answer, but, putting 
on my moccasins, took my gun and went 
out. Returning before noon, with as 
heavy a load of fat moose meat as I could 
carry, I threw it down before Net-no-kwa, 
and with a harsh tone of voice said to her, 
‘here, old woman, is what you called for 
in the morning.’ She was much pleased, 
and commended me for my exertion. I 
now became satisfied that she was not dis- 
pleased on account of my affair with Mis- 
kwa-bun-o-kwa, and it gave me no small 
pleasure to think that my conduct met her 
approbation. There are many of the In- 
dians who throw away and neglect their 
old people; but though Net-no-kwa was 
now decrepid and infirm, I felt the strong- 
est regard for her, and continued to do so 
while she lived. 

“ T now redoubled my diligence in hunt- 
ing, and commonly came home with meat 
in the early part of the day, at least before 
night. I then dressed myself as hand- 
somely as I could, and walked about the 
village, sometimes blowing the Pe-be- 
gwun, or flute. For some time Mis-kwa- 
bun-o-kwa pretended she was not willing 
to marry me, and it was not, perhaps, un- 
til she perceived some abatement of ardour 
on my part, that she laid this affected coy- 
ness entirely aside. For my own part, I 
found that my anxiety to take a wife home 
to my lodge, was rapidly becoming less 
and less. I made several efforts to break 
off the intercourse, and visit her no more ; 
but a lingering inclination was too strong 
for me. When she perceived my growing 
indifference, she sometimes reproached me, 
and sometimes sought to move me by tears 
and entreaties; but I said nothing to the 
old woman about bringing her home, and 
became daily more and more unwilling to 
acknowledge her publickly as my wife. 

« About this time, I had occasion to go 
to the trading-house on Red River, and I 
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started in company with a half breed, be- 
longing to that establishment, who was 
mounted on a fleet horse. The distance 
we had to travel has since been called, by 
the English settlers, seventy miles. We 
rode and went on foot by turns, and the 
one who was on foot kept hold of the 
horse’s tail, and ran, We passed over the 
whole distance in one day. In returning, 
I was by myself, and without a horse, and 
I made an effort, intending, if possible, to 
accomplish the same journey in one day ; 
but darkness, and excessive fatigue, com- 
pelled me to stop when I was within about 
ten miles of home. 

“When I arrived at our lodge, on the 
following day, I saw Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa 
sitting in my place. As I stopped at the 
door of the lodge, and hesitated to enter, 
she hung down her head; but Net-no-kwa 
greeted me in a tone somewhat harsher 
than was common for her to use to me. 
* Will you turn back from the door of the 
lodge, and put this young woman to shame, 
who is in all respects better than you are? 
This affair has been of your seeking, and 
not of mine or hers. You have followed 
her about the village heretofore; now you 
would turn from her, and make her appear 
like one who has attempted to thrust her- 





self in your way.’ I was, in part, con- 
scious of the justness of Net-no-kwa’s re- 
proaches, and in part prompted by incli- 
nation; I went in and sat down by the side 
of Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa, and thus we be- 
came man and wife. Old Net-no-kwa 
had, while I was absent at Red River, 
without my knowledge or consent, made 
her bargain with the parents of the young 
woman, and brought her home, rightly 
supposing that it would be no difficult 
matter to reconcile me to the measure. In 
most of the marriages which happen be- 
tween young persons, the parties most in- 
terested have less to do than in this case. 
The amount of presents which the parents 
of a woman expect to receive in exchange 
for her, diminishes in proportion to the 
number of husbands she may have had.” 

We wished much to have amused 
our friends with many accounts of 
the hunting excursions of the Ameri- 
can Indians, but, lo! our paper is ex- 
pended ere we have been able to ac. 
complish our design. We may, 
however, take another touch at 
these particulars, in the article on the 
“* Prospects” of this extraordinary 
race. 





LOVE. 


TELL me what is Love, and where 


He doth lie! 


In the azure of her eye? 

In her breast? or in her hair,— 
Where the scents that witch the world 
Hide in every ringlet curled, 

Like the rose’s bud unblown? 

Ah !—why is sweet Love never known 
But by his cruel fame, 

And the slanders on his name ! 

He, (who is a God!) should shine, 
And like summer sun be seen ; 

And should spread his wings divine 
Wheresoe’er that sun hath been : 

For like him is sweet Love driven 
On—from Heaven on to Heaven, 
Never knowing calm or rest, 

Save upon a marble breast ! 


Once again,—I prythee tell, 
Where doth live the angel Love? 
Is he with the stars above ? 

Or doth he slumber in a well 
With his single sister, Truth ? 

Or ’tween lips of maiden youth? 
Or i’ the wife’s soft bosom warm, 
Sheltered from the chance of storm ? 
In a forest >—In a cave? 

Or hath Sorrow dug his grave? 
Speak! If he indeed hath flown 
To the dim far world unknown, 
("Neath the earth, or in the air,) 


We will still pursue him there. 
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THE DISASTERS OF JAN NADELTREIBER, 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


THERE are a multitude of places on 
this wide globe that were never heard 
of since the day of creation ; and that 
never would become known to a soul 
beyond their own ten miles of cir- 
cumference, except to those universal 
discoverers, the tax-gatherers,—were 
it not for some spark of genius which 
suddenly kindles there, and carries 
their fame through all countries and 
all generations. This has been the 
case many times, and will be the 
case again. We are destined to hear 
the sound of names that our fathers 
never dreamt of ; and there are other 
spots now basking in God’s blessed 
sunshine, of which the world knows 
and cares nothing, that shall, to our 
children, become places of worship 
and pilgrimage. 

Something of this sort of glory 
was cast upon the little town of 
Rapps, in Bohemia, by the hero 
whose name stands conspicuously at 
the head of this story; and whose 
pleasant adventures I flatter myself 
{ am destined still further to diffuse. 
Jan Nadeltreiber was the son of old 
Strauss Nadeltreiber, who had, as 
well as his ancestors before him, for 
six generations, practised, in the same 
little place, the most gentlemanly of 
all professions—that of a tailor, see- 
ing that it was, before all others, 
used and sanctioned by our father 
Adam. 

Now Jan was, from his boyhood, 
a remarkable person. His father had 
known his share of trouble; and, 
having two sons, both older than 
Jan, naturally looked, in his old age, 
to reap some comfort and assistance 
from their united labours; but they 
had successively fled from the shop- 
board. One had gone for a soldier, 
and was shot; the other had learned 
the craft of a weaver, but, being too 
fond of his pot, had broken his neck 
by falling into a quarry as he return- 
ed home one night from a carousal. 
Jan was left the sole staff for the old 
man to lean upon, and truly a wor- 
thy son he proved himself. He was 
as gentle as a dove, and as tender as 
a lamb. A cross word from his 
father when he made a cross stitch 
would almost break his heart; but 


half a word of kindness revived him 
again, and he seldom went long with- 
out it; for the old man, though ren- 
dered rather testy and crabbed in his 
temper by his many troubles and 
disappointments, was naturally of a 
loving, compassionate disposition ; 
and, moreover, regarded Jan as the 
apple of his eye. Jan was of a re- 
markably light, slender, active make, 
full of life and mettle. This moment 
he was on the board, stitching away 
with as much velocity as if he was 
working for a funeral or a wedding 
at an hour’s notice ; the next he was 
dispatching his dinner at the same 
rate ; and the third beheld him run- 
ning, leaping, and playing among his 
companions as blithe as a young kid. 
If he had a fault it was being too 
fond of his fiddle—it was his ever- 
lasting delight. One would have 
thought that his elbow had labour 
enough with jirking his needle some 
thirty thousand times in a day; but 
it was in him a sort of universal 
joint—it never seemed to know what 
weariness was. His fiddle stood 
always on the board in a corner by 
him; and no sooner had he ceased 
to brandish the needle than he began 
to brandish the fiddlestick. If he 
could ever be said to be lazy, it was 
when his father was gone out to 
measure, or try on, and his fiddle 
being too strong a temptation for 
him, he would seize upon it, and 
labour at it with all his might till he 
spied his father turning the next 
corner homewards. However, he 
was a pattern of filial duty with this 
trifling exception ; and now the time 
was come that his father must die ;— 
his mother was dead long before, 
and he was left alone in the world 
with his fiddle ;—the whole house, 
board, trade—what there was of it 
—all was his. When he came to 
take stock, and make an inventory 
in his head of what he was worth, 
it was precious little. His father 
had seldom had much before hand 
when he had the whole place to him- 
self; and now, behold! another had 
come from nobody knew where ; had 
taken a great house opposite, hoisted 
a tremendous sign, and threatened 
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to carry away every shred of Jan’s 
business. In the depth of his trouble 
he took to his fiddle ; from his fiddle 
to his bed; and in his bed he hada 
dream, by which he was assured that 
could he once save the sum of fifty 
dollars it would be the seed of a for- 
tune—that he should flourish far 
beyond the scale of old Strauss ;— 
should drive his antagonist in de- 
spair from the ground ;—should, in 
short, arrive at no less dignity than 
mayor of Rapps. 

Jan was, as I have said, soon set 
up with the smallest spice of encou- 
ragement;—he was, moreover, as 
4ight and nimble as a grasshopper, 
and that little animal would exactly 
represent him, could it be made to 
stand on end; his dream, therefore, 
was enough ; he vowed a vow of un- 
conquerable might, and to it he went. 
Day and night he wrought—work 
came—it was done ; he wanted little 
—a crust of bread and a merry tune 
were all he needed. The money 
grew, the sum was nearly accom- 
plished, when, returning one even- 
ing from carrying out some work—be- 
hold !—his door was open !—behold ! 
the lid of his pot where he deposited 
his treasure, was off! the money 
was gone! This was a terrible 
blow. Jan raised a vast commotion; 
he did not even fail to insinuate that 
it might be the interloper opposite’; 
who so likely as he who had his eye 
continually on Jan’s door? But no 
matter, the thief was clear off, and 
the only comfort he got from his 
neighbours was being rated for his 
stinginess. ‘“ Ay!” said they, 
** this comes of living like a cur- 
mudgeon in a great house by your- 
self, working your eyes out to hoard 
up money. What must a young 
man like you do with scraping up 
pots full of money like a miser? It 
is a shame, it is a sin, it is a judg- 
ment, nothing better could come of 
it! Atall events you might afford 
to have a light in the house. People 
are ever likely to rob you. They see 
a house as dark as an oven, they are 
sure nobody is in it; they go and 
steal, mobody can see them come 
out; but, was there a light burning, 
they would always think there was 
somebody in too. At all events you 
might have a light!” 

** There is something in that,” 
said Jan. He was not unreasonable, 
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so he determined to have a light in 
future, and he fell to work again. 
Bad as his luck had been, he resolved 
not to be cast down, he was as dili- 
gent and as thrifty as ever; and he 
resolved, when he became Mayor of 
Rapps, to be specially severe on 
sneaking thieves, who crept into 
houses that were left to the care of 
Providence and the municipal autho- 
rities. A light was everlastingly 
burning in his window now, and 
people, as they passed in the morning, 
said, ‘‘ this man must have a good 
business which requires him to be 
up so early ;” and they who passed 
in the evening said, ‘‘ this man must 
be making a fortune, for he is busy 
at all hours.”” He leapt down from 
his board, at length, with the work 
that was to complete his sum—went 
—returned, with the future Mayor 
growing rapidly upon him ; when, as 
he turned the corner of the street— 
men and mercies!—his house was ina 
full burst of flame, illuminating with 
a ruddy glow half the town, and all 
the faces of the inhabitants, who 
were collected to witness the catas- 
trophe. Money, fiddle, shop-board, 
all were consumed ; and when poor 
Jan danced and capered in the very 
extasy of his distraction, “‘ Ay,” 
said his neighbours, ‘‘ this comes of 
leaving a light in an empty house. 
It was just the thing to happen; why 
don’t you get somebody to take care 
of things in your absence?” 

Jan stood cefrected ; for, as I have 
said, he was soon touched to the 
quick; and when his anger was a 
little abated, he thought there was 
reason in what they said, So, bating 
not a jot of his determination to save, 
he took the very next house, which 
luckily happened to be at liberty, and 
he got a journeyman. For a long 
time it appeared hard and hopeless ; 
there were two mouths to feed, in- 
stead of one; wages to pay; and 
not much more work done than he 
could manage himself; but still the 
money grew, slowly—very slowly— 
but still it grew; and Jan pitched 
upon a secure place, to his thinking, 
to conceal it in. Alas, poor Jan! 
he had often, in his heart, grumbled 
at the slowness of his journeyman’s 
hands, but his eyes had been quick 
enough; and one morning before Jan 
was up, the fellow had cleared out 
his hiding-place, and was gone. This 
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was more than he could bear. He 
was perfectly cast down—dishearten- 
ed—and inconsolable. ‘ Ah!” said 
his officious neighbours, coming in to 
condole with him, “‘ cheer up, man! 
there .is nothing amiss yet. What 
signifies a few dollars? You will 
soon get plenty more with those nim- 
ble fingers of yours; you want only 
somebody to help you to keep them. 
You must get a wife! Journeymen 
were thieves from the first generation ; 
you must get married!” ‘‘ Get mar- 
ried!” thought Jan—he was struck 
all in a heap at the very mention of 
it. ‘‘ Get married ! what! fine clothes 
to go a wooing in; and fine presents 
to go a wooing with; and parson’s 
fees, and clerk’s fees, and wedding- 
dinner, and dancing, and drinking ; 
and then doctor’s fees, and nurse’s 
fees, and children without end—it is 
ruin upon ruin! The fifty dollars, 
and the mayoralty—they might wait 
till doomsday. Well, that is good,” 
thought Jan, as he took a little more 
breath,—* they first counselled me to 
get a light—then went house and all 
in a bonfire ;—next, I must get a 
journeyman—then went the money ; 
and now they would have me bring 
upon me more plagues than Moses 
brought upon Egypt. Nay, nay,” 
thought Jan, “‘ you’ll not catch me 
there netther.’”’ 

Jan all this time was seated on 
his shop-board, stitching away at an 
amazing rate at a garment that the 
rascally Wagner should have finished 
to order at six o’clock that morning, 
instead of absconding with his mo- 
ney; and, ever and anon, so far for- 
getting his loss, in what appeared to 
him the ludicrousness of this advice, 
as freely to laugh out. All that day 
the idea continued to run in his 
head ; the next, it had lost much of 
its freshness; the third, it appeared 
not so odd as awful; the fourth, he 
began to ask himself whether it 
might be quite so momentous as his 
imagination had painted it; the fifth, 
he really thought it was not so bad 
neither; the sixth, it had so worked 
round in his head, that it had fairly 
got on the other side; it appeared 
clearly to have its advantages, chil- 
dren did not come scampering into 
the house all at once like a flock of 
lambs; a wife might help to gather 
as well as to spend, might possibly 
bring something of her own; would 
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be a perpetual watch and housekeep- 
er in his absence; might speak a 
word of comfort in trouble, where 
even his fiddle was dumb ;—on the 
seventh, he was off! whither? 

Why it so happened, that once he 
had accompanied his father to see an 
old relation in the mountains of the 
Boehmer-Wald, and there, amongst 
the damsels who danced to the sound 
of his fiddle, was a certain bergman’s 
comely daughter, who, having got 
into his head in some odd associa- 
tion with his fiddle, could not be got 
out of it again; especially as he 
fancied, from some cause or other, 
that the simple creature had a lurk- ~ 
ing fondness for both his music and 
himself. Away he went, and he was 
right, the damsel made no objection 
to his overtures. Tall, stout, fresh, 
pleasant, growth of the open air and 
the hills, as she was, she never dreamt 
of despising the little skipping tailor 
of Rapps, though he was a head 
shorter than herself, and not a third 
of her weight. She had heard his 
music, and she had never heard of 
such a thing as family pride; but 
the old people! they were in perfect 


hysterics of wrath and contempt._— 


Their daughter! with the exception 
of one brother, now on a visit to 
his uncle in Hungary, the sole rem- 
nant of an old substantial house, who 
had fed their flocks and their herds 
on the hills for three generations, it 
was death! poison! pestilence! Ne- 
vertheless, as Jan and the damsel 
were agreed, every thing else was 
nothing—they were married. Jan, 
it must be confessed, was exceedingly 
exasperated that the future mayor 
of Rapps should be thus estimated 
and treated, and determined to show 
a little spirit. As his fiddle entered 
into all his schemes, he resolved to 
have music at his wedding; and, no 
sooner did he and his bride issue 
from the church-door, then out broke 
the harmony which he had provided. 
The fiddle played merrily, “ you'll 
repent, repent, repent—you’ll repent, 
you'll repent—you’ll repent, repent, 
repent ;” and the bassoon replied, 
in surly tones, “‘ and soon, and soon.” 
Thus they played till they reached 
the inn, where they dined, and then 
set off for Rapps. 

It is true, that there was little 
happiness in this affair to any one. 
The old people were full of anger, 
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curses, and threats of total disown- 
ment; Jan’s pride was pricked and 
perforated till he was as sore as if 
he had been tattooed with his own 
needle and bodkin; and his wife was 
completely drowned in sorrow at such 
a parting from her parents, and with 
no little sense of remorse for her dis- 
obedience. Nevertheless, they reached 
home—things began to assume, gra- 
dually, a more composed aspect ; Jan 
loved his wife, she loved him—he 
was industrious, she was careful ; 
and they trusted, in time, to bring 
her parents round, when they saw 
that they were doing well in the 
world. 
Again the saving scheme began to 
haunt Jan; but he had one luckless 
notion, which was destined to cost 
him no little vexation. He had in- 
herited from his father, together with 
his stock in trade, a stock of old 
maxims, amongst which one of the 
chief was, that a woman cannot keep 
a secret. Acting on this creed, he 
not only never told his wife of his 
project of becoming mayor of Rapps, 
but he did not even give her reason 
to suppose that he had laid up a shil- 
ling; and that she might not happen 
to stumble upon his money, he took 
care to carry it always about him. 
It was his delight when he got intoa 
quiet corner, or as he came along a 
retired Jane from his errands, to take 
it out, and count it, and calculate 
when it would amount to this sum 
and to that, and when the proposed 
sum would really be his own. Now 
it happened one day that having been 
a good deal absorbed in these specu- 
lations, he had loitered a precious 
piece of time away; and, suddenly 
coming to himself, he set off, as was 
his wont, on a kind of easy trot; in 
which his small, light form thrown 
forward, his pale, grey-eyed, earnest- 
looking visage thrown towards the 
sky, and his long sky-blue coat flying 
in a stream behind him, he cut one 
of the most extraordinary figures in 
the world ; and, checking his pace as 
he entered the town, he involuntarily 
clapped his hand on his pocket, and, 
behold! his money was gone; it had 
slipped away through a hole it had 
worn. In the wildness and bitter- 
ness of his loss he turned back, hear- 
tily cursing the spinner and weaver 
of that most detestable piece of buck- 
ram that composed his breeches-poc- 








ket; that they had put it together so 
villanously as to break down with the 
carriage of a few dollars, halfpence, 
thimbles; balls of wax and thread, 
and a few other sundries, after the 
trifling wear of seven yeers, nine 
months, and nineteen days. He was 
pacing, step by step, after his lost 
treasure, when up came his wife, run- 
ning like one wild, and telling him, as 
well as she could for want of breath, 
that he must come that instant, for the 
Ritter of Flachenflaps had brought 
new liveries for all his servants, and 
threatened, if he did not see Jan in 
five minutes, to carry the work over 
to the other side of the street. Here 
was a perplexity! The money was 
not to be found, and if it were found 
in the presence of his wife, he regard- 
ed it as no better than lost ; but found 
it was not, and he was forced to tell 
a lic into the bargain, being caught in 
the act of searching for something, 
and say he had lost his thimble ; and 
to make bad worse, he was in danger 
of losing a good job, and all the Rit- 
ter’s work for ever as a consequence. 
Away he ran then, groaning inward- 
ly, at full speed; and arriving, out 
of breath, saw the Ritter’s carriage 
drawn up at his opponent’s door. 
Wormwood upon wormwood! His 
money was lost! his best customer 
was lost, and thrown into the hands of 
his detested enemy. There he beheld 
him and his man in a prime bustle, 
from day to day, while his own house 
was deserted. All people went where 
the Ritter went, of course; his ad- 
versary was flourishing out of all 
bounds ; he had got a horse, to ride 
out and take orders, and was likely 
to become mayor ten years before 
Jan had ten dollars of his own. It 
was too much for even his sanguine 
temperament ; he sank down to the 
very depths of despair ; his fiddle had 
lost its music; he could not abide to 
hear it; he sate moody and discon- 
solate, with a beard an inch long. 
His wife, for some time, hoped it 
would go off; but, seeing it come to 
this, she began to console and advise, 
to rouse his courage and his spirits. 
She told him it was that horse which 
gave the advantage to his neighbour. 
While he went trudging on foot, 
wearying himself, and wasting his 
time, people came, grew impatient, 
and would not wait. She offered 
therefore, to borrow her neighbour’s 
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ass for him; and advised him to ride 
out daily a little way ; it would look 
as though he had business in the 
country; it would look as if his time 
was precious; it would look well, 
and do his health good into the bar- 
gain. Jan liked her counsel; it 
sounded exceedingly discreet ; he al- 
ways thought her a gem of a woman; 
but he never imagined her half so 
able ; what a pity a woman could not 
be trusted with a secret! else had she 
been a helpmate past all reckoning. 
The ass, however, was got—out 
rode Jan—looked amazingly hurried, 
and being half crazed with care, 
people fancied he was half crazed 
with stress of business : work came 
in—things went flowingly on again ; 
Jan blessed his stars; and as he grasp- 
ed his cash, he every day stitched 
it into the crown of his cap. No more 
pots—no more hiding holes—no more 
breeches’ pockets for him; he put 
it under the guardianship of his own 
strong thread and dexterous needle ; 
it went on exceedingly well. Acci- 
dents, however, will occur if men 
will not trust their wives ; and espe- 
cially if they will not avoid awk- 
ward habits. Now Jan had a strange 
habit of sticking his needles on his 
breeches’ knees, as he sat at work; 
and sometimes he would have half a 
dozen on each knee for half a dozen 
days. His wife told him to take 
them out when he came down from 
his board, and often took them out 
herself, but it was of no use. He 
was just in this case one day as he 
rode out to take measure of a gen- 
tleman about five miles off. The 
ass, to his thinking, was in a re- 
markably brisk mood. Off it went, 
without whip or spur, at a good ac- 
tive trot, and not satisfied with trot- 
ting, soon fairly proceeded to a gal- 
lop. Jan was full of wonder at the 
beast; commonly it tired his arm 
worse with thrashing it, during his 
hour’s ride, than the exercise of his 
goose and sleeve-board did for a 
whole day; but now he was fain to 
pull it in. It was to no purpose— 
faster than ever it dashed on—pranc- 
ing, running sideways, wincing, and 
beginning to show a must ugly tem- 
per. What, in the name of all Ba- 
laam’s, could possess the animal, he 
could not for his life conceive ; the 
only chance of safety appeared to be 
in clinging with both arms and legs 
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to it,. like a boa-constrictor to its 
victim; when, shy! away it flew, as 
if it were driven by a legion of devils. 
In a moment it stopped ;—down went 
its head—up went its infernal heels 
—and Jan found himself some ten 
yards off in the middle of a pond. 
He escaped drowning—you might as 
easily have drowned a rush : but his 
cap was gone—the dollars. in the 
crown had sunk it past recovery. 
He came home dripping like a drown- 
ed mouse, with a most deplorable 
tale, but with no more knowledge of 
the cause of his disaster than the 
man in the moon, till he tore his 
fingers on the needles in abstracting 
his wet clothes. 

Fortune now seemed to have said, 
as plainly as she could speak—* Jan, 
confide in your wife. You see all 
your schemes without her fail. Open 
your heart to her ;—deal fairly—ge- 
nerously, and you will reap the 
sweets of it.”” It was all in vain ;— 
he had not yet come to his senses. 
Obstinate as a mule, he determined 
to try once more. But, good bye to 
the ass! The only thing he resolved 
to mount was his shop-board ; that 
bore him well, and brought him con- 
tinual good, could he only contrive 
to keep it. 

His wife, I said, was from the 
mountains ; she therefore liked the 
sight of trees. Now in Jan’s back- 
yard there was neither tree nor turf; 
so she got some tubs, and in them 
she planted a variety of fir-trees, 
which made a pleasant appearance ; 
and gave a help to her imagination of 
the noble pines of her native scenes. 
In one of these tubs Jan conceived the 
singular idea of depositing his trea- 
sure. ‘* Nobody will meddle with 
the tubs,” he thought; so, accord- 
ingly, from week to week, he con- 
cealed in one of them his acquisi- 
tions. This had gone on a long 
time. He had been out collecting 
some of his debts; he had succeeded 
beyond his hopes; he came back ex- 
ulting; the sum was saved ; and, in 
the gladness of his heart he had 
bought his wife a new gown. He 
bounded into the house with the 
lightness of seventeen; his wife was 
not there ; he looked into the yard— 
saints and angels!—what is that? 
He beheld his wife busy with the 
trees ; they were uprooted, and laid 
on the ground, and every particle of 
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soil was thrown out of the tubs. In 
the delirium of consternation he flew 
to ask what she had been doing— 
*« Oh, the trees did not flourish, poor 
things; they looked sickly and pin- 
ing; she determined to give them 
some soil more suitable to their na- 
tures; she had thrown the other 
earth into the river at the bottom of 
the yard.” ‘‘ And you have thrown 
into the river the hoarding of three 
years—the money which had cost 
me many a weary day, and many an 
anxious night; the money which 
would have made our fortunes; in 
short, that would have made me 
mayor of Rapps,” exclaimed Jan, 
perfectly thrown off his guard to the 
exposure of his secret! ‘« Why did 
you not tell me of it?” said his wife, 
kindly, gently, and self-reproaching- 
ly. ‘“ Ay, that is a question!” said 
he. And it was a question; for, 
spite of his apparent testiness, it had 
occurred to his mind some dozens of 
times; and now it came back with 
such an unction, that even when he 
thought he treated it with contempt, 
it had fixed itself upon his better rea- 
son, and never left him till it had 
worked a most fortunate revolution. 
He said to himself, ‘‘ had I told my 
wife from the first, it could not pos- 
sibly have happened worse; and it 
is very likely it would have happened 
better; for the future, then, be it 
so!” Wherefore he unfolded to her 
the whole history and mystery of his 
troubles and his hopes. Now Mrs. 
Jan Nadeltreiber had great cause to 
feel herself offended, most grievously 
offended ; but she was not at all of a 
touchy temper. She was a sweet, 
tender, patient creature, who desired 
her husband’s honour and prosperity 
beyond everything. So she sat down, 
and in the most mild, yet acute and 
able manner, laid down to him a 
plan of operations, and promised him 
such aids and succours, that, struck 
at once with shame, contrition, and 
admiration, he sprung up, clasped 
her to his heart, called her the very 
gem of womanhood, and skipped three 
or four times across the floor like a 
man gone out of his senses. The 
truth, is, however, he was but just 
come into them. 5 
From this day a new life was be- 
gun in Jan’s house. There he sat at 
his work—there sat his wife by his 
side, aiding and contriving with a 
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woman’s wit, a woman’s love, and 
a woman’s adroitness. She was 
worth ten journeymen. Work never 
came in faster, never gave such sa- 
tisfaction, never brought in so much 
money ; and, besides, such harmony 
and affection was there in the house, 
such delectable discourse did they 
hold together! There was nothing 
to conceal; Jan’s thoughts flowed 
like a great stream, and when they 
grew a little wild and visionary, as 
they were apt to do, his wife smooth- 
ed and reduced them to sobriety, 
with such a delicate tact, that, so far 
from feeling offended, he was de- 
lighted beyond expression with her 
prudence. The fifty dollars were 
raised in almost no time; and, as if 
the prognostic of their being the seed 
of a fortune were to be fulfilled im- 
mediately, they came in opportunely 
to purchase a lot of cloth, which 
more than trebled its cost, and gave 
infinite satisfaction to his customers. 
Jan saw that the tide was rapidly 
rising with him, and his wife urged 
him to push on with it; to take a 
larger house; to get more hands, and 
to cut such a figure as should at once 
eclipse his rival. The thing was 
done; but, as their capital was still 
found scanty for such an establish- 
ment, his wife resolved to try what 
she could do to increase it. 

I should have said, had not the 
current of Jan’s disasters run too 
strong upon me, that his wife’s pa- 
rents were dead, and died without 
giving her any token of reconcilia- 
tion; a circumstance which, although 
it cut her to the heart, did not quite 
cast her down, feeling that she had 
done nothing but what a parent 
might forgive; being, all of us, crea- 
tures alike liable to err, and demand- 
ing, alike, some little indulgence for 
our weaknesses and our fancies. The 
brother was now sole representative 
of the family, and, knowing the ge- 
nerosity of his nature, she deter- 
mined to pay him a visit, although 
in a condition very unfit for travel- 
ling. She went; her brother received 
her with all his early affection; in 
his house her first child was born; 
and so much did she and her bant- 
ling win upon his heart, that, when 
the time came that she must return, 
nothing would serve but he must 
take her himself. She had been so 
loud in the praises of Jan, that he 
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determined to go and shake him by 
the hand. It would have done any 
one good to see this worthy moun- 
taineer setting forth; himself firmly 
seated on his great horse, his sister 
behind him, and the brat slung safe- 
ly on one side, cradled in his corn- 
hopper. It would have been equally 
pleasant to see him set down his 
charge at the door of Jan’s new 
house, and behold with wonder that 
merry minikin of a man, all smiles 
and gesticulations, come forth to re- 
ceive them. The contrast between 
Jan and his brother-in-law was truly 
amusing. He a shadow-like homun- 
culus, so light and dry that every 
wind threatened to blow him before 
it, the bergman with a countenance 
like the rising sun, the stature of a 
giant, and limbs like an elephant. 
Jan watched with considerable anxi- 
ety the experiment of his kinsman’s 
seating himself in a chair: the chair 
however stood firm, and the good 
man surveyed Jan in return, with a 
curious and critical air, as if doubt- 
ful whether he must hold him in 





THE NAMELESS FOUNTAIN. 


Ir was a burning day in June, 
And I was warm and weary ; 
When on my ear a trickling tune 

Came, small-voiced as a fairy. 


I paused to hear that gentle sound, 
So cool and softly flowing ; 

For, parched and withered all around, 
The very grass seemed glowing. 


And then I spied a little nook, 
Buried in weeds and brambles ; 

Thro’ whose green leaves a silvery brook a 
Like modest merit rambles. 


And sung its sweet and low-toned song, “hy 
Nor made pretence, nor riot ; vA 

But, stealing in the shade along, 
Hummed to itself in quiet. 


And with it came the happy moan 
Of wild bee almost stifled ; 

In bell or blossom newly blown, 
Which none before had rifled. 


While here and there, as bridal veil, 
The gossamer would cover ; 

A blushing flower—now pink, now pale— 
From glances of her lover. 


Some years have passed, sixteen or more— 
But where’s the use of counting? 

Still freshly lives in memory’s store, 

The music of that Fountain. 
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contempt for the want of that solid 
matter of which he himself had too 
much. Jan’s good qualities, how- 
ever, got the better of him. ‘‘ The 
man is a man,” said he to himself, 
very philosophically, ‘‘ and as he is 
good to my sister, he shall know of 
it.” So, as he took his departure, 
he seized one of Jan’s hands with a 
cordial gripe, that was felt through 
every limb, and into the other he put 
a bag of one thousand dollars! “ My 
sister shall not be a beggar in her 
husband’s house; this is properly 
her own, and much good may it do 
you!” 

I need not prolong my story; the 
new tailor soon fied before the star 
of Jan’s ascendancy. Jan was spee- 
dily installed in the office of Mayor 
of Rapps, in his eyes the highest of 
all earthly dignities ; and, if he had 
one trouble left, it was only in the 
reflection that he might have obtain- 
ed his wishes years before, had he 
better understood the heart of a good 
woman. 















































As Mr. Buckingham’s exertions 
against the East India Company 
formed the subject of our first paper 
under this head, we think that we 
may, without impropriety, devote a 
short article of the series to his last 
attempt at raisingthe wind. On the 
12th of August, after the usual round 
of preliminary puffing, he delivered a 
lecture in the Theatre of the London 
Institution, announcing and explain- 
ing his project of a voyage round the 
world, at the expense of the public, 
and for the public benefit. After 
some historical observations, and de- 
tailing what ought to be expected 
from England now that, ‘‘ for the 
first time in all her history, she has a 
sailor king” [poor James II. is for- 
gotten]; he proceeded to say: ‘‘ That 
there is one important duty that has 
never yet been incorporated with any 
systematic and well digested plan for 
a voyage of discovery; which is to 
lay the foundations for a future com- 
mercial intercourse with the coasts 
and islands discovered, by leaving 
among their inhabitants specimens 
of the useful manufactures, models of 
agriculture and domestic implements, 
and descriptions of the arts and con- 
veniences which time and experience 
have enabled us to discover and apply 
to the improvements and comforts of 
life, with the seeds of elementary and 
useful knowledge, planted in such a 
manner as to lead toa harvest of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, and 
the consequent increase of happiness 
to those who are thus blessed.”” And 
then remarked, that the “ present 
period seems peculiarly favourable for 
such an undertaking,” because ‘‘ the 
shores and islands of the eastern he- 
misphere, in the space lying between 
China and South America, including 
the coasts of Corea, Formosa, Japan, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, the 
Phillippines, the Kurile Archipelago, 
and the countless islands in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, are the parts of the globe 
least accurately known in every sense, 
and these are now likely soon to .be- 
come accessible to English ships, as 
they have foralong time beento foreign 
vessels only; it being already under- 
stood that the East India Company 
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will be willing to admit of English 
ships being employed, as American 
and other foreign vessels now are, in 
the conveyance of exports from this 
country to every part of the eastern 
seas, reserving to themselves the im- 
port of particular articles only; and 
it being matter of still greater certainty 
that, supposing no change whatever 
to take place in this respect, they 
would readily grant their license or 
permission to any ship proceeding on 
a publicly avowed voyage of discovery 
and mnpronmmest like this.” 

In order to further this undertak- 
ing, Mr. Buckingham calls upon “ the 
members of both houses of parlia- 
ment, the clergy and gentry, the 
bankers, capitalists, and monied in- 
terests, the general merchants, the 
manufacturers, the ship-owners, ‘ the 
ladies of England generally,’ and 
lastly, public literary institutions, and 
the conductors of the public press.” 

All these classes are imperatively 
expected to put money into Mr. 
Buckingham’s purse. <A public sub- 
scription is to be raised to purchase and 
equip a vessel; and in the explicit 
and modest words of the lecturer : 
*« The only means I ask for conduct- 
ing and commanding this enterprise 
is this: that the ship and her equip- 
ments be, in the first instance, pro- 
vided by the British public, leaving 
every subsequent expexse of the voy- 
age to be paid out of her trading, 
freights, or gains, and that all the 
materials thus supplied to me, as in- 
struments with which to effect the 
undertaking, be placed entirely at my 
disposal ; on the pledge that after this 
voyage round the globe has been per- 
formed, and the objects accomplished, 
as far as may be found practicable. 
according to the plan detailed above, 
a faithful narrative of the proceedings 
of the expedition, from its departure 
till its return, shall be published, for 
the honour of those who may con- 
tribute to its formation, and, it is 
hoped, for the benefit of the world at 
large ;’’ and the emolument of Mr. 
Buckingham in particular. No time 
is so favourable, he assumes, as the 
present. ‘‘ And as to the.person to 
carry the object into effect, he con- 
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fessed that on this point he found it 
more difficult to speak than any other, 
but he felt persuaded that his various 
qualifications (which he enumerated) 
and his experience fitted him to carry 
the enterprise to a successful conclu- 
sion. And more than all this, he 
was willing, nay ardently sighed for 
an opportunity like this, whereby to 
advance the cause of science, and the 
interests of mankind. All that he 
required was a ship, and outfit, &c., 
and he would then prosecute the voy- 
age, engaging to furnish a faithful 
account of his proceedings on his re- 
turn home. Count de la Borde had 
warmly encouraged him to go over to 
Paris, assuring him that he would be 
there certain of meeting with the 
assistance he. would require; but he 
thought it would be a blot upon En- 
gland if she were not to be the origi- 
nator, instead of the seconder of this 
grand undertaking.” 

The patriotism of this last touch 
cannot be exceeded. We once lost 
Columbus—let us not make so un- 
fortunate a mistake a second time. 
But Mr. Buckingham must excuse 
us when we doubt the difficulty he 
finds in speaking of his personal me- 
rits; for really he has been talking 
of nothing these last ten years but 
himself, his talents, and his misfor- 
tunes. Even the other day, at the 
meeting about the French revolu- 
tion, he contrived, impossible as the 
fact appeared to be, to hook the 
whole of his history in India upon 
the affairs of the battles of Paris: 
the tyranny of Charles X. was for- 
gotten in that of the East India Com- 
pany, and the massacre of the Boule- 
vards considered as a bagatelle in 
comparison with the deportation of 
Buckingham from Calcutta. Mar- 
mont was a less ferocious minister 
of the law than Adam. 

We said, some months ago, that 
this gentleman was a quack, and we 
are sorry to be obliged to repeat, that 
he has never broached a greater 
quackery than his new voyage round 
the world. We were about to have 
demolished the project, when we 
found it done to hand in 2 little 
weekly periodical, called the “‘ Spirit 
of Literature.” As this paper has 
been but a short time established, it 
is probable that it has not the circu- 
lation which it deserves, and that our 
readers have not seen the observa- 
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tions upon Buckingham’s last scheme. 
We extract the article in a body, 
adding our hope that it will draw 
public attention to the paper from 
which it is taken. There is a little 
Whiggery about the “ Spirit of Lite- 
rature,” which is a shame; but it is 
edited by avery clever and worthy 
fellow, I. C. R., alias Sholto Percy, 
alias the Mechanics’ Magazine, alias 
fifty other names, which we do not 
now remember. Let him then speak 
for himself. 

“‘ 1. We consider it to be a point 
established by all past experience, 
that exploratory expeditions into un- 
known regions can only be safely 
entrusted to responsible persons, act- 
ing by the authority and under the 
control of the public. We can con- 
ceive nothing inthis way more fraught 
with danger, or more likely to prove 
abortive, than an expedition such as 
that which is now projected. Mr. 
Buckingham is to be under the con- 
trol of nobody; he is to be respon- 
sible to nobody. He is to go forth 
in the name of the British people, 
and yet the British people are to 
have no voice whatever in the direc- 
tion of his proceedings. He is to 
voyage where he pleases, and do as 
he pleases; right or wrong, he is to 
have none to answer to but himself. 
We never heard of a more prepos- 
terous proposition; the man lives not 
whom it would be safe to trust with 
so irresponsible a power. 

«« 2. No cause has been shown 
why the British people should fit out 
an expedition on so unusual a plan. 
It is not alleged that the government 
of the country has evinced any back- 
wardness to promote geographical 
discovery, or that there has been any 
paucity of exploratory expeditions ; 
it is admitted, on the contrary, that 
there has been already ‘ vast public 
expense’ incurred (See Synopsis) in 
undertakings of this description. It 
is pretended, indeed, that there is 
one important duty which has never 
yet been incorporated with any sys- 
tematic and well-digested plan for a 
voyage of discovery, namely, that of 
leaving among the inhabitants of the 
newly -discovered countries specimens 
of useful manufactures, &c. But we 
deny that there is any foundation for 
this pretence. We never yet knew 
of any public expedition in which 
that ‘ important duty’ was not more 
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or less attended to. Neither has 
Mr. B. shown that it is a duty likely 
to be better performed by him than 
it has been by others. He talks of 
leaving ‘descriptions of the arts and 
conveniences which time and expe- 
rience have enabled us to discover 
and apply to the improvements and 
comforts of life.” In what language, 
pray? Has he discovered some uni- 
versal character which every people 
and tribe can understand? He tells 
us farther, of its being his intention 
to plant ‘the seeds of elementary 
and useful knowledge, in such a man- 
ner as to lead to a harvest of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, and 
the consequent increase of happiness 
to those who are thus blessed.’ In 
what manner? Is it by some new 
dibble of Mr. Buckingham’s inven- 
tion, or how? It seems manifest to 
us, from the looseness and generality 
of the expressions which Mr. B. em- 
ploys, that instead of having a more 
‘ systematic,’ or a better ‘ digested’ 
plan than any of those who have 
gone before him, he has, in truth, no 
defined plan of operations at all in 
his head. He knows that the words 
* improvement,’ ‘ knowledge,’ ‘ hap- 
piness,’ &c., make excellent gull- 
traps, and as gull-traps he uses them, 
without caring, apparently, for what 
the judicious and reflecting must 
think of his conduct. 

** 3. The project is for an expe- 
dition into the Indian seas ; whereas, 
if ‘ discovery and civilization were 
really the paramount objects of the 
undertaking, the sphere of operations 
selected would have been the South- 
ern Pacific, which is still, of all parts 
of the globe, the least explored. (See 
on this head Malte Brun.) 

“‘ 4, The project proceeds on a 
supposition, that the East India Char- 
ter is to be modified, to the extent of 
enabling Mr. Buckingham to trade 
through every part of the Indian 
seas; and that if it is not modified, 
the East India Company will, at all 
events, most certainly grant a special 
licence to Mr. Buckingham for the 
purpose; a supposition which, after 
all that has passed between Mr. B. 
and the East India Company, must 
be allowed to be excessively reasons 
able! But suppose the charter should 
not be modified to that extent, and 
that the East India Company should 
be obstinate, and nof grant Mr. B. 
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the special licence he requires—what 
then? A trading voyage to the 
Southern Pacific would hardly pay; 
and where else could Mr. B. go on 
a pretence of promoting discovery, 
civilization, and so forth? We hum- 
bly submit, that taking these contin- 
gencies into consideration, it might 
be as well to suspend the receiving of 
subscriptions (this at all events) till 
it is positively ascertained whether 
the projected expedition can be pro- 
ceeded in or not. 

**5. The fact that the proposed 
expedition of discovery is to depend, 
for the means of its prosecution, on 
‘the ordinary sources of trade and 
profit in the route,’ is, to our minds, 
a decisive proof of itself, that the 
expedition can never come to any 
good—public good at least. Mr. B. 
may sophisticate and refine as he 
pleases—trade can have but one ul- 
timate object, and that object is pro- 
jit. All other considerations—disco- 
very, civilization, every thing else— 
must give way to that which lowers 
one scale below the other; and the 
person who is least of all capable 
of resisting the temptation to prefer 
the heavier to the lighter scale, must 
be the individual into whose lap it 
is ordained the balance of trade shall 
fall. Mr. B. expatiates finely on the 
advantage of ascertaining, for the 
merchants of England, ‘ what par- 
ticular description of goods are suited 
to particular markets, and what are 
the quantities, patterns, textures, 
prices, and other peculiarities best 
adapted to each.’ Now we will sup- 
pose a case, not only a possible, but 
a very probable one.—Mr. B. may, 
in the course of his exploratory and 
trading voyage in the ship purchased 
and fitted out for him by the British 
public, discover some new market, 
by the keeping of which, as a sort of 
preserve, to himself, he might, in a 
few years, acquire unheard-of wealth 
—a fortune sufficient to buy up and 
liberate all the rotten boroughs in 
England, to sustain every sinking 
undertaking for the benefit of man- 
kind, to equip and send forth a hun- 
dred new knight-errants in the cause 
of human civilization—to make Mr. 
Buckingham, in short, at once the 
most renowned, the most powerful, 
and the most patriotic citizen of mo- 
dern times. Will Mr. B. presume 
to tell us, that he has virtue enough 
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to resist such a temptation? He 
could not resist it, nor probably any 
thing coming within a hundred de- 
grees of so profitable a consumma- 
tion, and for this reason, among 
others, it is, that trading is incom- 
patible with the higher and more 
disinterested objects which he pro- 
fesses to have in view. 

“© 6. The project has been brought 
forward without a single estimate 
being offered of the sum of money 
which will be requisite for the pur- 
pose. The sum may be 20,000/., or 
it may be 50,000/.; there is no hint 
given when it will be proper for the 
public to cease subscribing. The 
plan of Mr. B. seems to be, to get 
all he can, ‘ the more the merrier.’ 
There is to be no accounting, and 
why should there be any calculation? 
This will doubtless suit Mr. B. well; 
but that any respectable body of gen- 
tlemen, with so honest-minded a 
prince as the Duke of Sussex at their 
head, should give their sanction to 
so indefinite, so all-grasping, so 
quack-like a plan of subscription- 
begging, does greatly surprise us. 

“© 7, The qualifications which are 
said to ‘ fit peculiarly Mr. Bucking- 
ham for commanding this expedition, 
and conducting it to a happy termi- 
nation,’ do by no means include all 
the qualifications requisite. ‘ Mari- 
time experience,’ ‘ active habits,’ ‘di- 
versified knowledge,’ ‘ unwearied 
zeal,, do not include either fore- 
thought, or discretion, or judgment, 
or steadiness, or promptitude, or re- 
solution, or perseverance, or that fa- 
miliarity with success which is some- 
times called good luck, but which is 
seldom any thing else than the fruit 
of good conduct. Mr. B.’s friends 
have omitted to affirm of him the 
very qualifications which are most 
essential to the success of his under- 
taking. He may be all that they al- 
lege, and yet be the most unfit man 
in the world to intrust with the di- 
rection of a voyage of discovery. 
Suppose a private merchant were in 
search of a person to take the com- 
mand of a vessel richly freighted for 
foreign climes, what would he say to 
the ship-broker who should tell him 
—‘ here is the very man you want— 
the fittest of all others for taking the 
charge of such a venture as yours— 
an excellent seaman—a fine weather- 
beaten fellow, who has been a lover 





of enterprise from his cradle—who 
has Visited in his time all parts of 
the world—who is but now in his 
forty-fourth year—‘strong, healthy, 
vigorous, and energetic’—and who 
has but one little fault—if fault it can 
be called—and that is, he has never 
gone to sea but to be wrecked, and 
can count exactly as many ship- 
wrecks as voyages.’—‘ No, no!’ the 
merchant would assuredly reply ; ‘ no 
such Captain Luckless for me: it 
cannot have been always the fault of 
the elements that he has been always 
so unlucky. Rest assured, friend, 
his ‘one little fault’ includes many.’ 
Now, if it would be prudent in a 
private person to act so—as it most 
certainly would~we should like to 
know why a different principle of se- 
lection should be followed in a case 
where the public is concerned? Mr. 
B. has, it must be confessed, had 
some unusual hardships to encounter 
in life; but, on the other hand, he 
has had many unusual helps to carry 
him through and above these hard- 
ships. He has had subscriptions 
large enough to put the most ruined 
man in the world in the way to for- 
tune; he has had his handsome le- 
gacy, too, like other suffering pa- 
triots; and in one way or other he 
has found the means of giving a fair 
trial to more schemes than (perhaps) 
any other man now living. Yet not 
one of all his schemes has prospered 
in his hands; he has failed in every 
thing he has undertaken. He has 
manifestly the ‘one little fault’ which 
includes ‘many.’ He has never em- 
barked in any undertaking in which 
he was not shipwrecked; and yet, 
with this notorious fact staring them 
in the face, a meeting of noblemen 
and gentlemen have been pleased 
to certify that his qualifications are 
such as ‘ peculiarly fit him for com- 
manding this expedition, and conduct- 
ing it to a happy termination !’” 

«‘ Mr. B. must not be angry that 
we make thus free with his personal 
character. He has invited every one 
to a free examination of it, by the 
position in which he has chosen to 
put himself; he comes forward in 
the present instance entirely on the 
strength of his personal character, 
and by that he must stand or fall. 

“* Lastly. The ship and her equip- 
ments, and all the money that may 
be subscribed for the expedition, be 
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it ever so much beyond what is re- 
quisite, are to be ‘ placed entirely’ at 
Mr. Buckingham’s ‘disposal ;’ that 
is, they are to be made a present of 
to Mr. B., to do with them what he 
pleases : all the profit, too, that may 
be made in the course of the voyage, 
is to go into Mr. Buckingham’s 
pocket. When he returns he is to 
publish a ‘ faithful narrative of the 
proceedings of the expedition, for the 
honour of those who may contribute 
to its formation, and, it is hoped, for 
the benefit of the world at large.’ 
But that honour is all the satisfaction 
the contributors are to receive. His 
five guinea subscribers (‘the highest 
sum permitted to be subscribed !’) are 
not even to have a copy of the ‘ faith- 
ful narrative’ for their money. Does 
not this winding up of the concern 
place beyond all doubt its perfectly 
mercenary character? Why should 
Mr. B. have so noble a present made 
tohim? How do we know that he 
will deserve it? We shall be told, 
no doubt, that the affair could not be 
managed otherwise, without taking 
the character of ‘ a joint-stock, or 
trading company,’ which the public 
are ‘particularly requested’ to observe 
‘ this is not.” Perhaps not; then all 
we have to say is—if the affair can- 
not be managed otherwise, it should 
not be gone into at all. As it stands 
now, it is, palpably, nothing but a 
scheme to benefit Mr. B. at all ha- 
zards, under the shallow pretext of 
benefitting ‘ the world at large.’ 

“« It may be said that, ‘ admitting 
all we have said to be true, there 





can be no great harm done by the 
undertaking, begin, go on, or end as 
it may. A great many well-meaning 
people will lose the trifles they may 
subscribe to it—and that will be all.’ 
We reply that the harm done will 
not end with the loss of the money 
subscribed. Were that all, Mr. B. 
might puff and pocket away, and 
welcome. But in proportion as the 
public are deceived by meretricious 
schemes, they are apt to acquire a 
distaste for projects of all kinds, to 
the discouragement and neglect of the 
very best. The success of the quack is 
just so much substracted from that 
success which should reward the man 
of education and talent. To befriend 
imposture is to defraud merit. Be- 
sides, it is something more than mo- 
ney the British people are asked to 
place in the hands of Mr. Bucking- 
ham—it is the power, through that 
money, of doing, in the name of the 
British people, either a great deal of 
good, or a great deal of evil, just as 
Mr. B.’slucky star may happen to be in 
the ascendant. What the chance of 
that is we have already seen; as 
nearly as we can calculate, it is about 
999 fi to rh that as he has succeeded 
before, so he will succeed again.” 

Nothing need be added to this. 
Mr. Buckingham will stay at home. 
And the last great cireumnavigator 
of the globe must continue to be 
Mr. Ikey Solomons, whose travels 
were undoubtedly carried on for the 
benefit of the public, and at the public 
expense ! 


THE FATE OF THE COLONIES.* 


WHEN we last addressed the public 
we promised to make the conduct of 
Sir George Murray the subject of our 
next paper. For sundry good and 
sufficient reasons, however, we have 
thought it best to delay this for a 
short time : amongst other causes for 
this delay, we wish to see what line 
of behaviour the Right Honourable 
the Secretary for the Colonies will 
adopt on the occasion of the General 
Meeting of the West India Proprie- 
tors, to be holden at the City of Lon- 





don tavern, for the purpose of pre- 
senting an address to his Majesty. 
Meanwhile we cannot do better than 
say some few words on the Pamphlet 
which Mr. Alexander has addressed 
to the Colonial Residents. 

This pamphlet is well timed, and 
we earnestly entreat the attention of 
the proprietors in this country to its 
contents, however remarkable they 
may be for bluntness of expression— 
however unpleasantly the truth may 
sound in their ears. We, poor two- 





* Fate of the Colonies, a Letter from R. Alexander, Esq., to the Proprietors and 
Planters of the West Indies, resident in the Colonies. Fraser, Regent Street. 
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eyed mortals that we are, cannot see 
the pack on our own backs, however we 
may scrutinize the pack on the backs 
of our neighbours. If, therefore, the 
West India Proprietors will not be 
made sensible of the extreme danger 
of their situation, let them, we en- 
treat, look at the East India Compa- 
ny, whose power is now actually tot- 
tering because they have been obsti- 
nate in that line of conduct which is 
scouted by every true lover of his 
country, by every man wishing to 
stand well with his fellow citizens, 
and preserve a character for honour- 
able independence. It has been well 
said, that corporate bodies and char- 
tered companies will do things which 
would never be admitted into the ri- 
tual of honour among simple and 
isolated individuals. The East India 
Company, on that principle, have 
been imagining that their mean truck- 
ling to the present ministers, and to 
ministers in general, would not be 
perceived by the community at large. 
But they are mistaken. The present 
ministry is distrusted by the people, 
and in their condemnation all their 
friends are involved. Had the Court 
of Directors acted an open anid in- 
dependent part—had they manfully 
brought forward their case for popu- 
lar adjudgment, and their case is too 
good to fear any thing, all had been 
well. But they have thought proper 
to proceed otherwise. They have, 
by every means in their power, kept 
their great question from being sifted, 
relying all the while on the personal 
good feelings of his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington. ‘‘ He is an old In- 
dian,” say the nabobs of Leadenhall- 
street, “and will undoubtedly have a 
friendly feeling towards the large body 
of Indians.”’ This remains to be prov- 
ed. We think his Grace too selfish a 
man to care for any one person beyond 
himself. If he can increase his in- 
fluence by curtailing or destroying 
the Company’s Charter, the Compa- 
ny’s Charter will be curtailed of its 
fair proportion, or destroyed alto- 
gether, as it may suit his Highness. 
If, however, he should imagine that 
the present coalition between the 
Bank of England and the Court of 
Directors of the Honourable the East 
India Company is too powerful to be 
so cavalierly dealt with, still a coun- 
ter argument will hold some influ- 
ence in his Highness’s breast, an ar- 
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gument which will require deep con- 
sideration, and which must not, as 
he loves his situation of state-pi- 
lot, be settled in his customary off- 
hand manner. His Highness will 
have to ponder well on the relative 
strength of the city coalition and 
the popular bias; on how far this 
coalition of merchants will aid and 
support him in the House of Com- 
mons against those members who are 
pledged to crush all monopolies ; and 
those who, discarding all selfish or 
interested motives, have determined 
to act upon principle, and to repre- 
sent faithfully in parliament the ex- 
pressed views of their several consti- 
tuents. When his Highness shall 
have fully reviewed the subject in this 
light, we opine that he will come 
round to this conclusion—that the 
city coalition is as weak as a bul- 
rush in a storm, when put into com- 
parison with the declared resolutions 
of the country—viz.: that monopo- 
lies must be destroyed, or greatly 
qualified ; and he will be inclined to 
abandon the Bank of England and 
the East India Company, which to- 
gether can constitute but a feeble 
power in the House of Commons, 
and to win over to his cause the re- 
presentatives of the country at large. 
Would it not, therefore, have been 
better if the Court of Directors had 
courted public inquiry; if they had 
brought forward and manfully laid 
open their own case to the public eye? 
Would it not have been better for 
them if they had addressed the coun- 
try at large, instead of adopting a 
hole and corner method of whisper- 
ing their own representations into the 
ear of the minister, in the vain hope 
that, whether the popular feeling were 
favourable or not, the minister could 
stuff the most obnoxious measure 
down the throats of the people with- 
out condescending any explanation to 
satisfy their reason? At the com- 
mencement of our labours, we pre- 
dicted that the Court of Directors 
would before long find themselves 
in this position of danger; our words 
have been verified, and they will soon 
see that the task of extrication is 
easy to execute. 

The West India Proprietors, how- 
ever, have played a better and a nobler 
part, and the consequence is, that 
they have, in a great measure, ob- 
tained the confidence of all persons 
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who are not biassed by party views or 
selfishness. They have on every oc- 
casion most manfully met public 
opinion; they have afforded every 
means towards having their conduct, 
not only in the mother-country, but 
in the colonies, fully canvassed.— 
They have in this manner thrown 
confusion into the ranks of the Saints, 
and the upholders of the deadly es- 
tablishment of Sierra Leone. But 
saintship in this country is a danger- 
ous and venomous reptile, and like 
all other reptiles, possesses a tenacity 
for existence which it is difficult to 
extinguish. It may be beaten, bruised, 
maimed, divided, still, when we least 
expect it, the severed parts rejoin, 
and the “ sinuous mischief” again 
resumes its course of slime and cor- 
ruption. Saintship in every country 
constituted as England is, must have 
an enduring vitality. In mountain- 
ous, thinly populated, and poor coun- 
tries only, such, for instance, as are 
Switzerland and Scotland, can there 
be an universality of true religion. 
The greater the population of a coun- 
try, the greater its riches, the easier 
the facilities of communication, the 
more hypocrisy must preponderate, 
the more human weakness will be 
found, and false religion exercise its 
baneful influence. The Saints, against 
whom the Colonists have had to con- 
tend, are cunning in their generation, 
and are fully aware of the above fact ; 
and they consequently have an easier 
battle to fight than can by the most 
favourable chances fall to the share 
of the Colonists. For whereas the 
latter, in all their proceedings and 
explanations, have to address them- 
selves to the right reason and the 
sound judgment, the former invari- 
ably shape their action and discourse 
to the weaknesses of mankind. 
Certain it is that the Saints have 
done this last with prodigious effect 
during the late general Election ; so 
much so, that in all their canvasses, 
the Colonists have laboured under a 
severe unpopularity. The cry on 
every hustings throughout Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland was, ‘‘ Down with 
the Planters, and destruction to their 
property!” Every popular candidate 
was obliged to confess himself an 
enemy to monopolies, and as pledged 
to vote for the total and sudden abo- 
lition of slavery. There is little 
sense in mob-law, and mob-law ge- 
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nerally rules at all proceedings for an 
election. The slightest spark thrown 
by the Saints adroitly into the multi- 
tude, would be sure to work to the pre- 
judice of their enemies—and the op- 
portunity was not lost by that respect- 
able and honest body. The conse- 
quence was, as those wily foxes had 
anticipated, not only in counties and 
cities, but in rotten boroughs, man 
pledged himself to man for the dis- 
comfiture and annihilation of the 
Colonists. All this, however, might 
have been prevented; it is not, even 
yet, too late for the West-Indians to 
reclaim their affairs, however black 
and desperate they may appear. 

For this purpose, the first thing to 
be done, is to throw off the shackles 
of the ministry. This point is ex- 
cellently urged by Mr. Alexander. 


* Gentlemen, you will do me the credit 
to admit that, some considerable time ago, 
I anticipated this crisis, and warned you 
of its consequences—at a time too, when 
the cry was less prevalent, and when the 
symptoms were less developed than they 
now are. I have repeatedly, in public and 
in private, told the West Indians that the 
policy they were pursuing, and the confi- 
dence they were reposing in ministers— 
would lead to this result; and that, when 
they least expected it, they would be de- 
serted, and left to the mercy of their igno- 
rant, but enthusiastic and unrelenting ene- 
mies. 

“‘ The opinion which I formed of the 
subject ten years ago, is the same opinion 
which I hold now. If there be any shade 
of dissimilarity in it, it arises entirely from 
the hopes which at the first I reposed in 
the West India body. I flattered myself 
that as their eyes should be opened to their 
danger they would prepare themselves for 
the struggle, and adopt the necessary mea- 
sures of defence. I imagined that declin- 
ing profits and increasing embarrassments 
would animate their zeal, and call into 
operation the vigour and the expedients 
which deep injury and a sense of justice, 
and a love of self-preservation, generally 
dictate and inspire. 

“T need not tell you how much these 
hopes have been disappointed, or how 
melancholy is the reflection, that, although 
our sentiments are unchanged, our chances 
of success are diminished. For the last 
ten years the enemies of the West Indies 
have pursued you with unsated vengeance. 
Time, that generally mitigates the asperity 
of party zeal, has rather increased the ran- 
cour of that persecution, of those calumnies, 
and of that determination to accomplish 
your ruin, which your enemies cherish, 
and of which you are, I fear, destined to 
be the unpitied victims. 
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“ But thisis not the most melancholy part 
of your case. When a man dies bravely, 
even in a bad cause, he seldom fails to have 
numerous admirers. On the other hand it 
is a glorious sight to see a virtuous man 
struggling with adversity—fighting inch by 
inch for the land he loves, or the estate he 
inherited from his forefathers. When such 
a man is betrayed by false friends, over- 
powered by numbers, or overwhelmed by 
brute force, his fall is a moral lesson to the 
world, and sooner or later his wrongs are 
avenged. But when in a good cause an 
individual is a martyr of non-resistance— 
when he sleeps soundly under the shade 
of his Upas tree, while the hypocrite and 
the incendiary pillage his dwelling and 
beggar his children, it is impossible that 
moral sympathy can mingle with his mis- 
fortunes. If England were to-morrow in- 
vaded and subjugated by the French, would 
she not merit this disgrace if she offered 
no resistance—if she quietly allowed the 
conqueror to take possession, and perpetuate 
this possession by severe laws ?”’ 

We are willing to believe that the 
West Indians resident in this coun- 
try have been deceived. Alas! they 
are not the only persons who have 
been made victims to the double- 
dealing of our Field-Marshal Minis- 
ter, with the Janus face. The Pro- 
testants of England have a deep 
rankling grievance to repay; and 
when they forget it, may their right 
hand forget its cunning! But let not 
friendly warnings be in vain given to 
the Colonists resident in England. 
We say to them, in the words of the 
immortal poet, not, however, for the 


purpose of aggression, but of self- 
defence, 


** Awake—arise—or be for ever fallen!” 


We think Mr. Alexander is de- 
cidedly wrong in addressing his pre- 
sent Letter to the proprietors resident 
in the Colonies. He should have 
directed his Letter to the gentlemen 
in this country who have in hand the 
affairs of the West Indies. That they 
have mistaken their true course of 
policy—that they have too much hung 
on the Minister’s smile—cannot be 
doubted. But affairs are not irre- 
trievable. The Colonists in England 
are men of sense and men of cha- 
racter, men of substance and fortune, 
and men competent to inspire the 
fullest confidence. If we be so for- 
tunate as to convince them of the 
errors of their ways, we shall be sa- 
tisfied, under the reflection that we 
have done a good action. There is 
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much of truth, mixed up, however, 
with acidity of feeling towards the 
Colonists, in the following extract 
from Mr. Alexander’s pamphlet. 


“ Now, Gentlemen, may I be permitted 
to ask, to which class of patriots or sup- 
pliants, of heroes or sycophants, do your 
friends in Parliament, your colonial agents, 
and your West India friends belong? I 
have watched their conduct pretty closely, 
and more closely than you have had an 
opportunity of doing, for I have been on 
the spot, at head-quarters, in their own 
arena, for several years; and I most 
solemnly declare, that most of the misfor- 
tunes of the colonies are attributable to the 
apathy, the indifference, the disunion, and 
the ministerial dependence of those who, 
in common parlance, are considered to be 
your representatives. What stand have 
the West Indians, as a body, made against 
any one of the insidious measures of the 
last ten years? On what occasion have 
we seen a dozen, or even half that number, 
cordially and resolutely united against the 
minister on any question where your interest 
and the interest of the colonies generally 
has been at stake? When the society of 
Aldermanbury Street send a member to 
the House of Commons, they invariably 
select a person who is sure to support them 
in all their schemes, at all hazards. He 
may be ministerial on other questions. He 
may exercise his own discretion where the 
views of the society are not compromised ; 
but in all questions injurious to you and 
identified with their projects, the member 
is invariably found at his post, reading 
falsehoods from his brief, slandering you 
per order, voting against you, and holding 
you up to obloquy and reproach, according 
to his letter of instructions. The West 
Indians on the contrary, (I speak of them 
generally) for there are but few exceptions, 
are, however, in some way or other, tied 
to the skirts of the minister, no matter who 
that minister is; chained to him by some 
favour conferred, or by some assured ex- 
pectancy; or by some private job with 
which he is mixed up. Hence comes it, 
(and I say this with shame and reluctance, ) 
that your avowed friends have hitherto, 
and too frequently, been your worst ene- 
mies—not from design, but from neglect 
and necessity—not from criminal or treach- 
erous motives, but from the combined force 
of circumstances. 

“T would not utter these sentiments 
thus freely, even to you, did I not think 
that the time is arrived, when conciliatory 
measures must be abandoned; when the 
scabbard must be thrown away; when 
something else must be relied on than the 
promises of a feeble, an artful, and a de- 
ceitful minister, If any remnant of your 
property is to be preserved, the friends of 
the West Indies must instantly dissolve 
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their connexion with the Lords of Down- 
ing Street. They must assume an inde- 
pendent tone. They must come to the 
contest unbound—the creditors, not the 
debtors of the ministers—the undisguised 
and unflinching advocates of your unques- 
tionable rights. Experience must have 
taught you, at least I am sure it has taught 
me, that nothing is to be gained in this 
country from any administration, by sub- 
serviency. The present government does 
nothing, and can do nothing for its pro- 
fessed friends or adherents. This is one 
among many reasons why it is so feeble, 
and so much at the mercy of every faction, 
or cabal, or even an accidental opposition. 
It yields and must yield to clamour, what 
it denies to justice. Expediency is its 
motto, and by this is meant, that it will 
adhere to principles as long as possible, but 
yield to circumstances when their views 
are thwarted or their places endangered.— 
Of this no set of men are better convinced 
than your enemies. They have sufficient 
address to know and take advantage of the 
weak side. They have raised the country 
against you. They have made your de- 
struction the ladder of their ambition, and 
the stepping-stone to office, power, and po- 
pularity. They have had the art of infu- 
sing a hatred of what is called slavery into 
the minds of the most ignorant and starv- 
ing population in Europe. Even an Irish 
peasant, the most wretched being on earth, 
who, if we may credit Mr. George Dawson, 
is contented if he earn three halfpence a 
day, is so intoxicated with fanaticism and 
ignorance, that he laments the condition of 
your labourers, who are a thousand times 
more happy, free and contented than him- 
self. This ignorance you may think can- 
not endure for ever. Beitso. But what 
will this avail, if it endure sufficiently long 
to accomplish your utter and irretrievable 
ruin? The general feeling is decidedly 
against you. The justice of your cause is 
nothing in the face of numbers. The law 
may be with you—there may be acts of 
parliament, and royal charters, as nume- 
rous as the stars in the sky, all guarantee- 
ing your rights—your present generous 
and spirited sovereign may be predisposed 
in your favour ; but all this is but as a drop 
in the ocean to the weight, the union, and 
the bitter hostility of your opponents. The 
law is a dead letter where the power is in 
the other scale. Charters are mere waste 
paper, or useless and musty sheets of parch- 
ment, when the majority of a people either 
declare them to be null, or vote them to 
be iniquitous. The law was adverse to the 
Quakers; yet the law sunk before their 
repeated claims to be considered as a sort 
of superior Christians. The law was hos- 
tile to dissenters, and the members of the 
church of Rome; but the law yielded to the 
menaces of agitation. The silk-throwers of 
Macclesfield, men who had invested large 
fortunes like yourselves, under its supposed 
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protection, were protected by the law ; but 
they were nevertheless consigned to ruin. 
The ship-owners were sacrificed in the 
same way. The licensed victuallers were 
also made the victims of expediency. The 
silk weavers experienced similar treatment. 
The forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland 
were robbed, as you are threatened to be, 
without any compensation. In short, it is 
mere senility, absolute dotardness, a sort 
of confidence, bordering upon silliness and 
infatuation, to think that acts of parliament 
or royal charters will protect you from the 
fate of other important interests in the 
body politic. No. You and your friends 
must make up your minds to lose your es- 
tates, and all that is valuable thereon, un- 
less you instantly adopt measures of a very 
different kind from any to which you have 
hitherto had recourse. 


Mr. Alexander miscalculates the 
character of the West Indians in 
England, and the West Indians in 
England have miscalculated the cha- 
racter of the present administration. 
It is not too late, however, to repair 
the mischief incurred; let them be 
up, and be a-doing. Let them set 
the Ministers at defiance, and act in 
in a firm, inseparable, well organized 
body, in all measures of defence and 
aggression, The Bank of England 
and the East India Company are now 
about to do so, though they have not 
the confidence of sound-headed and 
thinking men to an equal degree with 
the West India Colonists. The Anti- 
Slavery people have uniformly acted 
in this manner; and though, in com- 
parison with the West India body, 
they were, so to speak, but as a Satyr 
to Hyperion, as far as their relative 
consistency, truth, and honour are 
concerned, still the society of Saints, 
by uniform action, and never-ceasing 
activity, have worked infinite annoy- 
ance to the Colonists. One great 
point at which they have always 
aimed, is to have their attacks on 
the West Indians conducted by able 
men. This is particularly remark- 
able in the House of Commons. 
There, all their statements, however 
false and monstrous, are still enounc- 
ed with declamatory force and stag- 
gering effect. Among their advocates 
in that assembly stand conspicuous 
Mr. Brougham, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, Dr. Lush- 
ington, and Mr. Fowell Buxton; and 
to these may be again added Mr. 
Denman, the member for Notting- 
ham. The West Indians have no 
speakers to be pitted against those 
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just enumerated. In Mr. Marryat 
they possessed an intrepid champion, 
and a man of great information and 
integrity. Mr. Marryat, however, 
has been long gathered to his fathers, 
and no man has been advanced by 
the Colonists to supply his place. 
Mr. Douglas has all the private worth 
and respectability which any private 
gentleman can desire, but his powers 
of oratory are not great, and he is 
no match for the opposite champions. 
Hear what Mr. Alexander says : 


“« My plan is, that you should leave these 
gentlemen to the benefits of their own in- 
trigues, and place no dependence on their 
votes or their feeble and sterile advocacy. 
The colonies should take their own in- 
terests into their own hands, and consider 
their agents as nothing more than a sort 
of lay attorneys, whose feelings are never 
warmer than their briefs, and who are sus- 
ceptible of no inspiration but what is de- 
rived from their fees. Perhaps it would 
be better to discontinue the benefit of their 
good offices altogether. At any rate it is 
imperatively necessary that those in whom 
the colonists repose confidence, and who 
are entrusted with the management of 
their affairs, should not be bound up with 
or circumscribed by other interests. The 
planter, in vindicating his cause, should 
piace no dependance whatever on his mort- 
gagee or his consignee, or any other com- 
mercial agent. The colonies should send 
delegates to London. The lesser ones 
should send one delegate, the larger ones 
two. They should form a council in Lon- 
don, provided with ample funds, not only 
to secure the publication of their petitions, 
but also, like the Anti-Slavery Society, to 
send members to the house of sufficient 
talents and independence to do them jus- 
tice. Those who know parliament best, 
know what twelve, or eight, or even six 
determined men can doin that house. The 
principal precaution to be taken is to select 
men incapable of betraying them—men who 
can have no interest but theirs to influence 
them—whose principles and strict indepen- 
dence will guarantee them against any hope 
of place or preferment—who will make the 
colonies the shibboleth of their policy, and 
by a constant attendance watch every mo- 
tion, and refute every calumny. Six such 
resolute men will be a greater thorn in the 
sides of Messrs. Brougham, Buxton, and 
the faction, than thrice the number of the 
thirty or forty members supposed to be 
connected with the West India interest. 

“In recommending delegates to be sent 
from the colonies for the purposes above 
mentioned, you are not to suppose that I 
would have them to assume exclusively the 
sole management of affairs here, separate 
from or in opposition to the great body of 
West India proprietors resident in this 
country. Far from it—such are not my 
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views. For although I consider the West 
Indians here to be collectively an inefficient 
and inert body, yet I am free to admit that 
there are among them many active and 
able men with whom it would be the duty 
and the interest of the delegates to consult 
and co-operate. Thus united, they would 
be enabled more effectually to rally round 
and support their distinguished and un- 
compromising leader, my Lord Chandos, 
whose eminent talents have already been 
devoted to the cause, and who, if properly 
supported, would in all probability continue 
his services.” 

In the last passages we cordially 
agree. ‘There is a necessity for colo- 
nial speakers in the House ; but we 
altogether, for the present, beg to 
dissent from his proposed plan. It 
would lead to much loss of valuable 
time, and to infinite expenditure of 
money; and the Colonists resident 
in this country might, if they thought 
proper, do away with the occasion 
of any such interference by the actual 
West Indians themselves. 

The following passages in the pam- 
phlet are worthy of notice. 


“ Just conceive what would be the con- 
sequences, if, for one year, you, the planters 
and proprietors of the West Indies, were to 
cease to raise or export your produce to En- 
gland—were to give your slaves a year of 
jubilee, in which no labour should be done, 
but in the cultivation of food and luxuries 
for yourselves. The mortgagee would un- 
doubtedly suffer—the annuitant would be 
unpaid—the consignee would ceive no 
commission—many noble and opulent fa- 
milies, many thousands of persons in the 
middle class of society, as well as widows 
and orphans, would all be cast upon Pro- 
vidence and public charity. But this, ina 
national point of view, would not be the 
most serious result. Twenty thousand sea- 
men would be thrown out of employment, 
and more than three hundred thousand 
tons of shipping would either be laid up to rot 
in our own harbours, or if forced into other 
channels of trade would reduce the rate of 
all freights to a ruinous extent. The re- 
venue would suffer to the amount of several 
millions, and the receipts of most of the 
custom-houses would scarce defray the ex- 
pense of collection. Wide spread insol- 
vency, embarrassment, and pauperism, 
would be the inevitable consequences.— 
But this is a tender subject—the revenue 
is touched, and the incomes of a consider- 
able portion of the aristocracy are me- 
naced. The fear of convulsion, and a con- 
sequent depression of the public funds— 
the dreaded interposition of the United 
States, and the serious apprehensions of 
the sensitive fundholders—all this, how- 
ever, is in your favour.” 

* * * * * 


“Ifthe slave be entitled to his freedom, 
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it is equally clear that his owner is entitled 
to compensation. If slavery be a crime, 
the people of England are the guilty par- 
ties, in a still higher degree than the owner 
of the slave. Slavery did not originate 
with you, your predecessors or ancestors. 
It originated with the British parliament 
and the mother country. It was encou- 
raged by them, and enforced by bounties, 
and of course by law, upon the colonies. 
I admit it, and so do you, to be an evil. 
If the slave be wronged, I admit he is en- 
titled to restitution. The only redress, I 
admit, is emancipation—the visitation of 
the mercy of providence, in the manumis- 
sion of the existing race, for the injuries 
inflicted upon their ancestors. 

“ But this redress, this emancipation, 
this desirable restitution, must be granted 
at the expense of the nation. He who 
owns slaves now is surely not a more re- 
sponsible party than he who owned them 
ten or twenty or thirty years ago—who 
converted them into money, and who now 
lives in splendour upon the fortune he then 
acquired. If restitution is to be made, it 
is not the present holders of slaves alone, 
but former holders, even in the third or 
fourth remove, who ought to be compelled 
to make the sacrifice. The greater part of 
the fortune of Mr. Fowell Buxton was de- 
rived from slaves. He is consequently as 
responsible as Mr. Goulburn, or any other 
present proprietor of slaves. Mr. Prothe- 
roe, of Bristol, is as responsible as Sir Tho- 
mas Lethbridge or Lord Seaford. Mr. 
Zachary Macauley ought to contribute to 
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the compensation fund nearly three times 
as much as my Lord Chandos. Lord Cal- 
thorpe is as responsible as the Marquis of 
Sligo. In short, there are very few noble 
or eminent families in the country who 
have not atone time or another possessed 
or inherited property in slaves. Surely 
these persons are as much entitled to make 
restitution, and contribute to the sacrifice 
as you, the present embarrassed, contemn- 
ed, and slandered proprietors and planters 
of the West Indies . 

But it is a waste of time to dwell upon 
these personal liabilities. The nation must 
make compensation to you before it can 
have any just right or pretence for calling 
upon you to sacrifice your property—a 
property which it is possible you hold by an 
insecure tenure, and at the hazard of your 
lives, but which you nevertheless hold by 
as just and unexceptionable a title as the 
legal custodier of an exchequer bill, or the 
owner of a landed estate in fee. You are 
justified, therefore, in resisting in a con- 
stitutional manner all aggressions upon this 
property, and all insidious measures hav- 
ing a tendency to depreciate its value, un- 
til expediency merges in justice, and the 
tender of a fair compensation releases you 
from your claims.” 


With these we must conclude our 
present remarks, recommending, at 
the same time, unwearied vigilance 
and activity to all persons concerned 
in the prosperity of the West Indies. 





THE SHEPHERD'S LAMENT. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTHE.) 


To yonder hill I daily go, 
And, leaning on my crook, 
Into the smiling vale below 
I gaze with wistful look. 
My careful watch-dog guards the sheep 
That feed upon the brow ; 
And downward to the vale we creep, 
I know not, reck not how. 


And there the meadow’s beauties bloom, 
And there they sweetly breathe— 

I cull them—knowing not for whom 
To twine the fragrant wreath ! 

In rain, and storm, and thunder’s roar, 
I stand beneath the tree ; 

Nor seek yon shelt’ring cottage door— 
A mournful sight to me! 

I see the rainbow’s beauteous spread 
Above that cot expand ; 

But she, who dwelt therein, hath fled 
To some far foreign land. 

To some far land, and farther—yes— 
Perchance beyond the sea : 

And hence, my sheep, so comfortless, 


Your shepherd’s days must be ! 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


Since the appearance of our last 
Number, an event which deserves to 
be memorable for all time, has oc- 
curred amongst our neighbours of 
France. They have changed the 
dynasty of their kings, crushed an 
insufferable despotism, and erected 
for themselves a liberal and a bene- 
ficial government. Now, for the 
first time, appear the blessings of the 
old revolution of 1789. However 
enthusiasts may argue, violent con- 
vulsions can produce no immediate 
good; and, grown wise by experi- 
ence, the world now is no advocate 
for revolutions which are the off- 
spring of violent passions and ex- 
acerbated feelings, but of reason and 
deliberate council. Constituted as 
France has been, the revolution of 
1830 could never have happened, 
unless it had been forerun by the 
gloomy and disastrous times which 
closed the last century. In the same 
manner our revolution was the con- 
sequence of the civil wars which for 
a time laid desolate the fair prospects 
of our country. The age of bar- 
barism must be instructed by lessons 
of blood, ere it will subside into one 
of civilization and refinement; and 
no two periods can be more distinct, 
even though separated by centuries 
of intervening time, than were the 
age of Louis XVI. and the age of 
Charles X. And yet their respective 
miseries were equally great. To 
pluck down the former from the 
throne, however, what human slaugh- 
ter was committed, what wickedness 
and atrocity appeared on the theatre 
of action! To wrest the sceptre from 
the infatuated Charles, a slight com- 
motion was more than sufficient. That 
blood was spilt and victims butchered, 
is, alas! buttoo true; but the crime 
of slaughter is on the head of the 
latc miserable King of France, and 
his childish ministers. Even were 
it otherwise, an evil has but a rela- 
tive force, and the victims who fell 
in effecting the regeneration of their 
country, can well be spared for the 
benefit of the millions of their fel- 
low-countrymen, whom their hero- 
ical act and glorious end have res- 
cued from the degradation of sla- 
very. 

The King and the Court must 
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have been labouring under a terrible 
infatuation, for so long ago as last 
November, when we happened to 
be in the French capital, the late 
political commotion was shadowed 
forth by the most convincing prog- 
nostications. It was the general 
talk of all classes of the Parisians, 
save the stolid circle of the Court. 
The downfal of Charles, however, 
teaches a grand moral lesson to mo- 
narchs, against their entertaining a 
spirit of tyranny. Charles the Tenth 
was a tyrant, and he fell. He up- 
held ministers, when the nation 
had no confidence, and he fell. He 
would have revived the power of 
Catholicism, and crushed all free- 
dom of thought under the weight of 
an arrogant priesthood, and he fell. 
He was for circumscribing the ope- 
rations of reason, by depriving his 
people of a free press, and he fell. 
This was the work of the people of 
France,“who rose against their op- 
pressor in one mass, and hurled him 
far from the throne which he so un- 
worthily filled. Let it not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the people of 
France have struck into some new 
path for the effectuation of their eman- 
cipation—they have but followed in 
the wake of the world at large. There 
is a general opinion abroad (and the 
opinion is founded upon the most un- 
contradictory experience) that the 
main strength of governments is in 
the popular approbation. By popu- 
lar, we do not mean mobbish or de- 
mocratical approbation, but the con- 
sent of the full body of the peo- 
ple—of Lords as well as Commons— 
of the high-born, the middling classes, 
and the lowly. This has been the 
work of knowledge. The school- 
master, to make use of the Brougham- 
ite phrase, is, indeed, abroad. Woe 
be to him who shall endeavour to 
counteract his operations! Ifany such 
desperate individual exists, let him 
look, be he great or small, at the fate 
of Charles the Tenth of France, and 
tremble for his presumption. The 
people of France followed in the 
wake of the world, and the world 
says that an equal participation of 
liberty and immunity is the birth- 
right of all communities, 

Have the late doings in France any 
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application to this country ? The Times 
newspaper, and the friends of Govern- 
ment, (and fewtheyare,) have answer- 
ed in the negative. To this judgment, 
however, we are decidedly opposed. 
They have a very direct reference to 
our own Minister, his Highness of 
Wellington, who, to all appearance, 
seems to have been the great adviser 
of the miserable Polignac and his 
worthless colleagues. We have heard, 
in this country, that many papers of 
a secret nature were discovered in the 
portfolio of the runaway minister 
for foreign affairs, and which compro- 
misedall the other governments of Eu- 
rope. If this be so, we shall certainly 
have full proof of the fact, by the pro- 
duction of those papers by the King 
of the French and his ministry. As 
it is, the circumstantial evidence is 
against Wellington. All the world 
imagines him to have been the 
adviser of the wretched Polignac. 
This matter must be made clear, 
says the Times ; and it will be made 
clear by his Highness denying it in 
his place in Parliament ; and as Par- 
liament will meet on the 26th of Oc- 
tober his Highness will be put in a 
situation to contradict the present 
opinion entertained against him on 
the part of the English: but should 
he do so, let him remember that after 
his conduct in the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation business, it will re- 
quire something more than his mere 
naked word to convince them of the 
contrary. One piece of good, how- 
ever, which the late scenes in France 
will effect for this nation, is a more 
courteous behaviour on the part of 
Prime Minister Wellington, who, 
perhaps, may see the propriety of 
conciliating in a greater degree than 
is altogether consonant with his com- 
mander-in-chief’s disposition, the 
good-will of the people over whom 
Providence has ordained that he 
should rule. 

Let us now turn our attention 
to Louis Philippe, the present King 
of the French, and his cabinet. 
They seem to have committed at 
the outset of their career two faults, 
which, if not opportunely retriev- 
ed may be the fatal source of in- 
finite mischief. The first is, they 
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seem to be taking the voice of the 
rabble for the voice of the people. 
The king is making too great sacri- 
fices to popular prejudices, and the 
demands of the mob. Thus he has 
tradesmen to dinner, and allows his 
privacy to be disturbed by the ap- 
proach and presence of the Gale 
Joneses, the Cobbetts, and the Smith- 
field butchery of Paris. This may 
be very well for the moment, but 
when and how is it toend? That 
**too much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” is well known—It is an old 
adage. Is not the King of the French 
laying himself open to its application? 
By and by, when he tires of his low- 
lived associates, and wishes to be rid 
of their company, and finds it im- 
possible, he will be obliged to use 
hauteur, and create a distance which, 
from the first, should have existed. 
The consequence will be, that he will 
unnecessarily make enemies. Among 


-the truest andmost forcible of apoph- 


thegms, may the following be en- 
rolled: ‘‘ Mob applause is poison- 
ous !’’* 

The next point which is reprehen- 
sible in the King of the French, is 
the extinction of a state religion. 
Every person, now, may follow, with- 
out any restraint, whatever religion he 
pleases ; and every religion is equally 
good in the eyes of the government. 
This is the effect of the tyrannies and 
the rascalities of the accursed Jesuits. 
But with so wise a man, as Louis 
Philippe is otherwise known to be, 
will the misdeeds of a set of wretches 
blind his judgment to the efficacy 
of a principle which from the earliest 
stages of the world, has been found 
of salutary tendency? The experience 
of mankind clearly shows that wher- 
ever there is no state religion, the 
country is destined to speedy trou- 
bles ; for an opportunity is offered to 
all sanctified schemes and priestly 
intriguers, to take every advantage of 
the people, and by playing on the 
conscience, to turn them into supple 
instruments for their own selfish and 
black purposes. An acknowledged 
religion is a matter necessary for the 
upholding of a state. In antient 
Greece, in more antient Egypt, in 
the kingdoms of Asia and in Rome— 





* Among other things which Louis Philippe, it is said, intends to do for the pleasure 
of the people, is the demanding the bones of Napoleon Bonaparte, in order to have them 


inhumed in France! !! 
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nay, even in the time of the antient 
Britons, and in Mexico and Peru, 
and amongst the ignorant savages 
of North America, the principle is 
recognized. It is too late now fora 
civilized nation to do away with such 
an institute; and if France urges the 
measure, it will sooner or later have 
to repent heartily of its infatuation. 

France has done well to reject 
the poverty-stricken nobles, who, by 
court intrigue, were raised by the 
late feeble-minded Charles the Je- 
suit, to their pre-eminence. The 
house of peers requires a thorough 
purification. It should henceforth 
be made, not the representative of 
the slavishness and beggary of the 
country, but of its wealth and its 
virtue. Such a house of peers will 
alone prove serviceable. 

It is generally supposed that the 
late culpable ministers will escape 
punishment. Such, however, is not 
our opinion. If the king indeed 
have influence enough to pass the 
law for their rescue from death, all 
will be well, but he will be obliged 
to concede their immolation to the 
voice of the nation, and clemency 
and forgiveness is not the attribute 
of an exasperated people. The king 
in fact dare not move for their salva- 
tion—the chamber of peers must re- 
main equally passive. The chamber 
of deputies will take their impeach- 
ment and punishment into their own 
hands, and they have already autho- 
rized the committal of Polignac, and 
his four colleagues, whose whole 
conduct since the promulgation of 
the fatal ordinances, has been pitiful 
and cowardly in the extreme. 

These hasty observations we have 
drawn up because we did not wish 
to send forth this Number of our 
Magazine without some comment on 
the disasters of Paris. A better op- 
portunity will be afforded us next 
month for relating the particulars, 
and our intention then is to lay a full, 
and we hope a satisfactory account 
before our readers. 

In conclusion for the present, we 
beg to extract the following passage 
from an effusion entitled, L’Insur- 
rection, by Messrs. Barthélemy and 
Méry, the authors of the poem called, 
Le Fils de ? Homme. The spirit 
which dictated the lines is altogether 
akin to that which has insinuated 
itself into the body of the people, 
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and now is making every effort to 
actuate the destinies of France. 


“ Quand l’effort d’un grand peuple a détruit 
un empire, 

Il faut qu’aprés la lutte il s’arréte et res- 

ire : 

Dans le calme deffroi qui succéde au canon, 

S’il entend prés de lui retentir un grand 
nom, 

Un nom de liberté qui rassure et console, 

Il fait un piédestal a sa nouvelle idole, 

Et vers des jours nouveaux pressé de ra- 
jeunir, 

Il lui livre d’espoir son douteux avenir. 

D’ORLEANS! quand sur nous l’astre des 
dangers brille, 

Il est temps de quitter ton sceptre de fa- 
mille ; 

Viens, de tous les pouvoirs le faisceau se 
dissout ; 

Dans les débris royaux ton nom seul est 
debout ; 

Ceux méme qui, depuis le foudroyant Bru- 
maire, 

Révaient la République, enivrante chi- 
mere, 

Assourdis par l’orage aprés trois jours de 
deuil, 

De ton palais désert interrogeaient le seuil. 

Tu parus: aussitét éteignant sa colére, 

Le peuple salua le prince populaire. 

Il te connait ; ta vie a fait ses entretiens ; 

Nos enfans dans leurs jeux ont tutoyé les 
tiens, 

Le peuple est leur menin; sur les bancs 
des colléges 

Il voit Chartre et Nemours s’asseoir sans 
priviléges ; 

Il sait que d’Orléans se mélant au convoi, 

Suivit la France en deuil a la tombe de 
Foy; 

Que jamais on ne vit se grouper a ta suite 

L’insidieux manteau d’un confesseur je- 
suite ; 

Il se souvient surtout, car ces faits éclatans 

Electrisent son coeur méme aprés quarante 
ans, 

Que la liberté sainte, 4 sa premiére aurore, 

Attacha sur ton front un rayon tricolore; 

Songe que si le peuple aujourd’hui t’a fait 
Roi, 

Le laurier de Jemmape a répondu de toi ; 

Qu’il n’a pas reconnu pour signe d’alliance 

Ton antique lambel sur les trois lis de 
France ; 

De tous les attributs qui parent ta maison, 

Ta cocarde a ses yeux est l’unique blason ; 

En voyant sur ton front sa glorieuse 
marque, 

Ses cris ont salué le citoyen monarque ; 

Les vainqueurs de Paris, avec cent mille 
voix, 

Comme les premiers Francs t’ont mis sur 
le pavois, 

Consacrant a jamais leur antique maxime : 

Le Ror qu’UN PEUPLE NOMME EST LE 
SEUL LEGITIME.” 
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‘“‘ THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS tirerary cHARACTERS.” 
No. IV. 
SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ., AUTHOR OF THE “‘ PLEASURES OF MEMORY.” 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum! There is Sam Rogers, a mortal likeness— 
painted to the very death! 

We have often thought that a collection of the witticisms let off on the 
subject of Sam Rogers’s death, would go near equalling in bulk the 
vast volume of jokes put into his mouth by a thousand industrious pun- 
manufacturers. There is Mackintosh’s wonder,why when at an election time 
he could not find an accommodation at any hotel in a country town, he did 
not try snug lying in the church-yard—the French valet’s announcement of 
him as M. le Mort, mistaking him for Tom Moore, and the consequent 
horror of the company—Scott’s recommendation that Sam should try his 
fate in medicine ; where, if there was any truth in physiognomy he would be 
sure to shine, on the strength of his having perpetually a facies Hippocratica. 
Hook’s friendly caution, when he saw him at Lord Byron’s funeral, to keep 
out of sight of the undertaker, lest he should claim him as one of his old 
customers. But why extend the roll, when there is not a variety of jest in 
which “‘ Goodman death, Goodman bones, thou atomy thou,” or any other 
of the complimentary phrases bandied about by Hostess Quickley and Doll 
Tearsheet, against their inveterate enemy, the beadle, could be twisted, which 
has not been brought into action against Rogers? He stands all this fire 
undisturbed, strenuously maintaining, not only that he is alive, but that his 
countenance is the very beau-ideal of beauty. ‘‘ That’s a very pretty girl,” 
said he, one night to Newton the painter, ‘‘ she has a ¢éte morte. I havea 
téte morte—it is really one of the finest styles of the human countenance.” 
Whereupon Sam “ grinned horribly a ghastly smile,” just as he is doing in 
the opposite picture. 

Independently of the persecution Sam suffers from being dead, a grievance 
which he has in a great measure outlived; he is an ill-used gentleman, in 
being made Pun-master-general to the United Kingdom. How this high 
distinction originally came to be his, we have no historical documents to 
prove. It is now settled. Joe Miller vails his bonnet to Sam Rogers. In 
all the newspapers, not only of the kingdom, but of its dependencies, Hin- 
dostan, Canada, the West Indies, the Cape, from the Tropics, nay, from the 
Antipodes to the Orkneys, Sam is godfather-general to all the bad jokes in 
existence. The Yankees have caught the fancy, and from New Orleans to 
New York it is the same—Rogers is synonymous with a pun. All British 
born or descended people—yea, the very Negro and the Hindoo—father their 
calembourgs on Rogers. Quashee or Ramee-Samee, who know nothing of 
Sir Isaac Newton, John Milton, or Fraser’s Magazine, grin from ear to ear 
at the name of the illustrious banker, and with gratified voice exclaim, “‘ Him 
d— funny, dat Sam.” 

By this fame, Sam must be known, after he is allowed to be dead by the 
parish officers. For, after all, the literary glory of Sam will be one of the 
smallest. His verses are of the petty larceny school of poetry. When 
Wordsworth read in Don Juan the commandment that 


* Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers.”’ 


he remarked very properly that no theft would be more hazardous, because, 
not only Sam might reclaim the pilfered goods, but there would be no small 
danger of their being Jooked after by those from whom the said Sam had ori- 
ginally stolen them. 

He has a pretty house, with pretty gewgaws in it—he gives tolerable 
dinners, and says very spiteful things—he is an ugly man, and his face is 
dead, and his jokes flat. His poetry is poor, and his banking-house rich— 
his verses, which he purloined, will be forgotten—his jests (which others 
made for him,) may be remembered. The Pleasures of Memory will go the 
way of all other Pleasures, but it is not impossible that his name may, like 
Joe Miller’s, be perpetuated as the unwilling godfather of a book of conun- 
drums. Sic transit gloria Sammi ! 
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THE ELECTION OF EDITOR 





FOR 


Fraser’s S¥agqasine. 





[Curtailed from Mr. Gurney’s short-hand notes, corrected by Mr. Alexander Fraser, of 
Thavies Inn.} 


(Continued from vol. i. p. 757.) 


So many false statements respecting our famous dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern have got afloat, and the report which appeared in ‘‘ The Times,” 
though sufficiently ample (extending to seventeen columns) being so tinc- 
tured with party bias, in some instances of a malevolent kind, it is, we 
think, incumbent upon us to devote some pages to giving a true and circum- 
stantial account of all that happened. It is a duty to the public in these 
times, when the funds all over Europe are so easily affected by great events, 
that those events should be delivered minutely, and with a scrupulous re- 
gard to truth, from the highest authority. We shall never forgive ourselves 
if Metalliques sunk to 98}, in consequence of our suffering to remain uncon- 
tradicted, the stock-jobbing rumours consequent upon our dinner. 

Friday, then, the ————— 1830, was the day fixed upon for the elec- 
tion dinner of ourselves. We had been appointed, by unanimous acclaim, 
Editor of Regina, in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, to the overthrow of many of 
the most potent competitors. In our case there had been no bribery and cor- 
ruption—we were guiltless of the sin of invading the wine-vaults of London, 
and letting loose a flood of pestiferous port upon unsuspecting and thirsty 
congregations of free-born Englishmen. Not a ribbon of ours, 


“ White, black, or grey, in all their trumpery,” 


had dangled from a bosom, or waved ina bonnet. We had not conferred 
the pleasure of an eleemosynary postchaing upon a single individual: and 
if Sir Robert Wilson deserved (as we confess he did) to be crowned, as he 
was, with a numskull namesake of the editor of the Literary Gazette, as 
an appropriate emblem of his purity and sterling value, we assuredly may 
claim the merit of bedecking our brows with an ornament of foolscap. 
Enough, however, of this. We were elated, and are Editor. 

There were many reasons why we chose the Freemasons’ Tavern as the 
place of our dinner. Every one is or ought to be acquainted with the style 
and the excellent fare with which our friend Cuff contrives to please the eye 
and tickle the palates of his patrons the public. The situation of the house, 
moreover, was convenient in the extreme, from its contiguity to the 
scene of action in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. Independently of the distance, the 
other great houses in the metropolis would have little suited our purpose. 
The Albion is the resort of those low bipeds who are called booksellers, with 
whom we have nothing in common, and for whom we have an ineffable con- 
tempt. These fellows, we understand, congregate together at what are called 
** publishers’ clubs,” and “ trade sales,” and there they stuff their deep sinks 
of paunches, and circulate nonsense by the sale of novels, and spread abroad 
idiotic ravings and treason by the circulation of political pamphlets. Long’s 
would scarcely have suited our purpose, because of the dandies and mustachioed 
jackanapes, who throng the door and the passages, and prevent the ingress, 
egress, and regress of all respectable and decently clothed and conducted in- 
dividuals like ourselves. Tom Wood’s, in the corner of Clare Market, was y 
little adapted for the occasion, for he had not a room large enough for our 
festivities, though the porter there is of the most fragrant and exquisite taste, 
and the viands such as would have made old Apicius, or Tom Gent himself, 
smack his lips with stomachic delight. Stevens’s, notwithstanding all Theodore 
Hook’s puffing, was not likely to give us pleasure on so momentous an occa- 
sion ; for Stevens's day of fon is almost passed by, and we, Oliver Yorke, are 


Pe 
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rather particular in our place of dining. The Clarendon was under repair ; 
the London too snobbish ; the Salopian wanting in sufficient accommodation ; 
the Saracen’s Head enough to turn our stomachs sour with his ugly phiz ; 
Grillon’s too crowded for our convenience. Cuff’s, then, was the fittest 
place for the occasion, and to it we repaired in all merriment. ; 

Aware of the likely termination of our election meeting (and this was 
not difficult, for the sons of England have but one way of terminating all 
matters of joy or of sorrow, and that is by a good and sufficient dinner,) his 
most gracious Majesty—on whom may blessings multiply, full and heavy 
as the dews of Hermon!—sent us two of his fattest and most seemly bucks 
from his park of Bushy. My Lord Folkstone, though he be the sourest of 
Radicals—and we are incapable of being bribed—transmitted for our masti- 
cation some of the finest turbots that epicurean eyes could have set their 
desires on. Our friends from the West Indian Club House dispatched half a 
dozen turtles for’ our soup; and in the train of these came groaning some 
score of porters, carrying lemons and sugar for punch, and pine-apple and 
ginger preserves for dessert, while the Horticultural Society forwarded for our 
use apricots, plums, peaches, and other juicy fruits in abundance. 

The chair was filled by the redoubted, though stern form of Oliver Yorke. 
O’Doherty was the Croupier, and the tables were crowded to excess by a most 
goodly company. Shortly after the cloth was removed, the Chairman arose 
and spoke as follows : ; 

“ Gentlemen!—A huge bumper. You anticipate that I am about to give 
the health of our gracious Sovereign. It may not be known that he and I 
were, for many years, midshipmen together, and both admirable adepts in 
splicing the main-brace. We were together in the action against Langara, 
where his Majesty so especially. distinguished himself; and, by an odd coin- 
cidence, it happens that a pair of old brother messmates find themselves in 
the one year advanced to such high stations as he and I. God bless his Ma- 
jesty! Iam not inclined to be sentimental, but I have drunk his health in 
grog many a day, and have come, at last, to drinking it in claret. 

«‘ Gentlemen—The language of adulation shall never pass my lips. The 
rascally rabble of radicals, Burdett and the rest, talk about their devotion to 
the King—and palaver about his being a heaven-born prince, and all that. 
Don’t you think, gentlemen, that the King despises that lingo from the 
bottom of his breeches? It is all very well to stuff a complimentary address 
from the House of Commons, or any other spouting club, with soft non- 
senses of the kind. When we have whipt-cream served up, we must have 
froth too. But among men, among Englishmen, among brother sailors, 
ought it to be the order of the day? No. The Duke of Clarence—I beg 
a thousand pardons—his Majesty is a man above such stuff. He knows 
that all true Tory-men stick to the King out of principle—and he knows how 
to make them stick to the man, too, out of affection.—(Loud cheers.) Ido 
not say a word against George the Fourth. I fought for him—I spoke for 
him—I wrote for him. I never let any body abuse him in my presence, 
without knocking him down, or trying to do so, because I was always in 
favour of free discussion.—(Hear! Hear!) But then, somehow or another, 
my heart never warmed to him. They told me he was a gentleman, and I 
always maintained it, without knowing whether-he was or not; for that I 
considered the duty of a good subject. But then I could not help thinking 
that a gentleman was not the sort of a king for this country.—(Cheers.) Do 
not mistake—I mean a gentleman of the tailor’s making; for a gentleman of 
God’s making is a different matter, and one of them we have upon the 
throne at present. George IV. was said to be good at a bow—I had rather 
it were a shake of the hand. However of that no more. 

“‘ There is a custom of toasting the Queen apart from the King, which, I 
think, is bad taste. I am sure Queen Adelaide,—many a pleasant day I passed 
in Saxe Meiningen, her native ground, with Tieck, a jolly dog, Jacob Mor- 
genstern, the old Dorpat professor, and his pretty wife, and Spieker, the sham- 
Englishman of Berlin, with other night rangers—I say I am sure the Queen 
has no fancy for being so parted. Let us, therefore, drink them together, 
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and flinging like a union, in one cup, the rest of the Royal Family. Drink, 
with all the honours, 


“ The King, the Queen, and the other Princes and Princesses of the Royal Family! 


(Uproarious cheering.) 


“In drinking such a toast,”’ said Sam (Rogers), “‘ we ought not to stand 


upon ceremony. 


I move, therefore, that we stand upon the table.” 


As the lightning darts from one end of the heavens to the other—as 
thought speeds from pole to pole—as (many similes here omitted)—so did the 
company bound electrically upon the festive board, and with glasses, previ- 
ously drained with peculiar care, brandished high in air, did they utter the 
toast that rendered homage to their monarch and his family. The noise of 


the shouting 


Through Queen Street loudly issuing forth, 
Filled Drury Lane from South to North; 
From oyster shop to oyster shop, 

The gladsome note was past. 
The youths and maidens o’er their drop, 
Made at the sound a sudden stop, 

As at a trumpet blast. 


Over the region of the Dials, 
It cast a solemn dread ; 
And in the street of Broad St. Giles’ 
Roused up Green Erin’s dear exiles, 
Then turning various strange defiles, 
Into Soho it sped. 
Nor rested in its western course, 
Until at last becoming hoarse, 
Wearied, and spent, and lost its force, 
Near Colburn’s it fell dead. 
For foughten lost and shent of pith, 
At mention of attorney Smith. 


And round it went by Lincoln’s fields, 
Where law its thousand chances yields, 
For low and cogging knaves ; 

And tipstaffs throng as thick as flies, 

Round honey-pot or lawyers’ lies— 

Or stars that gleam in wintry skies— 
The Tenterdenian slaves. 


And by the long and noisome street, 
Named from the dirty ditch, the Fleet, 
It stunn’d the city dames ; 
Then gain’d the region of St. Bride, 
Where, bent on silly suicide, 
It plung’d into the fatal tide, 
And perish’d in the Thames. 


Mr. Braham, who had received a special retainer of three shillings 
and sixpence for this evening, sung the following song to his own popular 


and vulgar air, ‘‘ The King, God bless him !” 


The words being written 


in plain English, puzzled the vocalist a little at first, but he got on tolerably 
well, 





Song. 


Fill up your bumpers, lads, brimmers all round! 
This world’s a queer world, you may think ; 

And, faith, so it is, as we’ve most of us found, 

And that’s why I wish you to drink. 
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And, while we’ve such cause to caress him, 
With hearts, just as full as our goblets, we'll sing, 
Here’s “‘ William the Fourth, God bless him !”” 
God bless him 
Here’s ‘‘ William the Fourth, God bless him !” 


Again, my lads, fill to the health of a king, 
Who rough’d it right bravely when young ; 


D’ye wait for a toast ?—then I’ll give you “ the King!” 


And, when but small profit her service could bring, 


To the pure cause of Liberty clung! 


’Tis the king, who’s now called by his nation—but, hold !— 


I see by your eyes that you guess him— 


Then drink to a name with the proudest enroll’d— 


Here’s “ Philip of France, God bless him!” 
God bless him! 
Here’s “ Philip of France, God bless him !” 


Oh, proud was the day, when the spirit of France 


In the might of its energy rose ; 

And, teaching a new sort of national dance, 
Astonish’d old tyranny’s toes! 

And such be the lesson by nations still taught, 
When Despots shall dare to oppress ’em. 


Then fill up once more, lads, and drink as ye ought, 


“« The People of France, God bless ’em !” 
God bless ’em ! 
** The People of France, God bless ’em !” 


“‘ Come, Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies,” quoth the Chairman, 


** don’t be sit- 


ting there, mute as a fish—do something to pay for your drink, my good 


fellow. If nothing else—give us a song.”” Mr. Gillies cleared 
brought out the following German effusion. 


Song by Mr. Rosert Pierce GILvigs. 


Nieder trinkt die Politik 
Und die Zeitungsleser, 
Lieblicher tént die Musik 
Angestossner Glaser. 
Von der Tafelrunde sey 
Weggebannt die Plauderey ! 


Chor. 
Von der Tafelrunde sey 
Weggebannt die Plauderey. 


Weggebannt gelehrter Streit 
Werden wir drum besser ? 
Lasst Geshicht’ und Biicher heut, 
Und studiert die Fasser. 
Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort ein : 
Wahrheit, Wahrheit liegt im Wein! 


Chor. 


Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort ein: 
Wahrheit, Wahrheit liegt im Wein! 


(Thunderous applause, and table-thumping unutterable. 


like lassitude had succeeded the excitement produced by the song, Lord Francis 


his throat, and 


When something 


Leveson Gower rose, and, with much gravity and earnestness of manner, made 
the following ridiculous proposal.) —*‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—Nothing, 


I assure you, could afford me more deep delight than the way in which 
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you have expressed your admiration of the song just sung—and, feeling 
that such admiration must be materially increased by your comprehending 
the words of the said song, I propose to translate’—(Here his Lordship’s 
voice was drowned in u combination of indescribable sounds, such as we verily 
believe were never heard, save on this great occasion. The hooting, the howling, 
the hissing, the groaning, the moaning, the roaring, and, high above all, the 
loud, loud peals of laughter may, as the Morning Papers beautifully express it, 
be much more easily conceived than described. His Lordship, like a man coming 
suddenly to himself, sate down, lookiny insufferable things—and up popped 
O’ Doherty—the actual Standard-bearer in person ; and instantly you might have 
heard a toper’s swallow.) ‘‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,” said the veteran, 
‘‘ Lord Gower can’t translate the song, and he knows it. I can, and I will.” 
(Hear! hear! Bravo, Brevity! translate that, or what you will! yow’re the 
boy! no Lords for us! teach hima bit of German, my cock of wax, &c. &c.) 


O’Donerty sings his translation. 


Drink and drown your politics ! 
Curse the trash of Colburn! 

D n “‘ New Monthly’s” greasy wicks, 
Dimly as the whole burn. 

Banish’d from our jovial board 

Be the lack-a-daisy horde. 


Banish'd be the leaden lore, 
Worse than edgeless razor ; 
Heavy fools! who fain would soar, 
Go and study Fraser! 
Still Regina’s rule be mine— 
Wit and Wisdom’s fount is wine! 


(Magnificent applause; table thumping—glasses jumping—as before.) Lord 
Gower again placed himself on his pins, and said :—‘‘ Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen—Since you did not receive my proposal for translation as I could 
have wished, perhaps you will have the kindness (here the speaker was much 
moved) to listen to a song by me in the German language. It has a capital 
chorus.” (Loud cheers—then mute attention.) 


Song by Lord F. L. Gower. 


Vom hohem Gottersitz ward uns die Freude 
Ward uns die Jugendzeit gewahrt ; 
Drum, traute Briider! trotzt dem bleichen Neide 
Der unsre Jugendfreuden stohrt, 
Feierlich schalle der Jubelgesang 
Freulicher Freunde beim Glaserklang ! (bis.) 


(At the chorus his Lordship waved his glass with @ 
Bacchanalian air, which equally surprised and 
delighted us.) 


So lang es Gott gefallt, ihr lieben Briider, 
Woll’n wir uns dieses Lebens freun ; 
Und endlich wenn der Vorhang fallt uns wieder 
Gesellig zu den Engeln reihn. 
Feierlich schalle der Jubelgesang 
Schwarmender Freunde beim Glaserklang. (bis.) 


Tumultuous approbation followed this song. Whereafter his Lordship was 
again on his legs, and, a hearing obtained, spoke as follows :—** Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen—The song you have just applauded so strongly, and I 
may say so deservedly, I will, with your permission, now translate.”—Here 
—but we scorn to attempt any thing above our powers. As soon might 
his Lordship entertain a hope of truly translating from the German, as we 
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of truly describing the yells and noises which answered his egregious pro- 
posal. The boys at length grew thirsty, and while they were filling, Mr. J. 
Heneage Jesse took advantage of the favourable opportunity thus presented, 
for presenting himself to the notice of the Chairman; and having placed 
the extreme point of his principal digit to the point equally extreme of his 
nasal promontory, he spoke as follows :— 

«Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :—Though I conceive that most men in 
my situation would as soon listen to the metrical murmurs of Mary Queen of 
Scots, (and that’s no joke) as say one word in favour of a publication, which 
has betrayed my private confidence, yet I do now stand forward to offer my 
humble yet he arty meed of approval as regards the periodical known under 
the name of Fraser’s Magazine. (Cheers.) Confidently do I appeal to the 
jolly dogs around me; though I myself am not jolly—whether it was kind, 
fair, or gentlemanly, to make known to the public my inability to pay for the 
porter, at O’ Doherty’ s request, on the occasion of the election for Editor. No 
one can excuse this: I forgive it. (Bravo!) And, Gentlemen, I beg to say, 
that mine is no barren forgiveness—no lukewarm advocacy—as may be tes- 
tified by the members of that much maligned, yet sufficiently to be depre- 
cated, censured—and variously-found- fault-with ‘institution, called the Lite- 
rary Union. I repeat, the members of the Literary Union, Gentlemen—(a 
voice ‘ they are not’) who said they were? I meant to call you around me, 
Gentlemen, and to say that the members of that Institution—or, what is 
better evidence, the S Si ggestion- book of that institution, can testify that I have 
been unremittingly zealous in my endeavours to have Fraser’s Magazine taken 
in at the club. Those endeavours have proved unsuccessful ; and I think I 
could point out the person to whom this failure is attributable. (Name, name /) 
I allude to the inefficient, ill-formed, brainless, and provincial-tongued secre- 
tary of the club. (Loud laughter.) And as I have alluded to that indivi- 
dual, I may be allowed to add, that, cordially as I concur in the sentiment 
expressed in the beautiful song translated so promptly and spiritedly by the 
Ensizn O’Doherty, (applause)—much, I say, as I concur in that sentiment, 
‘Wit and wisdom’s fount is wine!’ I do not think the Secretary of a Lite- 
rary Club should take (as he has been seen to do) a bottle of champagne to 
his own cheek before noon. (Loud cries of shame! shame! never before 
half past One.) But, Gentlemen, to return—the Suggestion-book will prove 
that I have not been surpassed by any of the few Literary men belonging to 
the Literary Union Club, in strenuous efforts for the attainment of an object 
dear to us all—the taking in of Fraser’s Magazine. (Cheers.) I regret that 
our wishes are frustrated by the machinations of an unrecognised authority— 
yet far, very far be it from me to regret the passage in the Magazine which 
displeased that small person. No, Regina ! ! thou wert right, and no one can 
look on the man without acknowledging the truth of thy picture. (Here the 
speaker was absolutely blowing with animation, amidst proportionate cheering.) In 
conclusion, I beg to say that, never shall my exertions cease till the Magazine 
is taken in—at the Literary Union; even though the accep eananint of this 
wish should be attended with the remediable calamity of the Secretary’s re- 

signation of the place, which produces the salary, which produces the snug- 
gery of one only person in the Literary Union—that person is Cyrus Red- 
ding.” The young Gentleman, Heaven bless him, sate down amid great ap- 
plause and laughter—the applause for himself, and the laughter for Cyrus. 
The Chairman then rose, and after some pithy remarks upon the preposte- 
rous names—as Alaric, Attila, Cyrus, &c. now so much affected by the 
farthing candles of literature—which farthing candles, by the bye, smell very 
filthily, inasmuch as they are burning devilish near the socket—he proposed 
that some gentleman would favour the company by singing a song in ridicule 
of the wooden-headed Secretary of the L. U. “ It’s myself would do that 
same,” cried O’Doherty, “ but that I see the divil in Jesse’s phiz at this pre- 
sent speaking, and I’m sure he’ll give us something good.” The young gen- 
tleman thus pointedly alluded to, immediately replied to the allusion : ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, if I do not blush, it is the fault of my complexion, which is the most 
constant thing in life, always excepting my friend Croker’s Secretaryship 
in the Admiralty. As to O’Doherty’s insinuation, I must admit there’s 
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sOme truth in it. I have a few rhymes to the honour of Redding, in my 
noddle, and, with the permission of the Chair, will sing them.” ‘« Permission 
indeed!”’ cried the great Oliver, ‘‘ didn’t I myself propose the thing Pr’ - Fi he 
call for Mr. Jesse’s song now became very loud and general, and in obedi- 
ence thereto he struck up the following. 


Mr. Jessz’s Song. 


From that pure author, Nature, came 
One article without a heading ; 
You stare—but I’ll just prove that same— 
She manufactured Cyrus Redding! 
Witless Cyrus, 
Born to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 


And, knowing what he’d have to do, 
She gave his roof an inside leading ; 
And said—“ Wit’s shafts shall ne’er pierce through 
The thick-lined top of Cyrus Redding. 
Silly Cyrus, 
Born to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding!” 


Then Cyrus grew a lanky lad, 
Few notions in his brains imbedding ; 
“‘ Much thinking,” thought he, ‘ drives men mad.” 
Well, there you’re safe, sweet Cyrus Redding. 
Lanky Cyrus, 
Born to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 


** But though not born, it seems, to think, 
My stomach can’t want meat and breading ; 
Nor must my throttle thirst for drink— 
I’ll be a scribe,” said Cyrus Redding. 
Scribbling Cyrus, 
Born to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 


So he began to scribble trash, 
Nor gods, nor men, nor columns dreading ; 
Till something whisper’d—“ Cut and slash, 
And fawn and slaver, Cyrus Redding.” 
Slav’ring Cyrus, 
Born to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 


He heard the voice and joined Reviewers 
Their tea-cup twaddle widely spreading, 
With minds as bright as Barclay’s brewers’ 
And hearts like that of Cyrus Redding. 

Twaddling Cyrus, 
Born to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding ! 


Until he gained King Campbell’s grace 
We scorn to track his tortuous threading— 
Judge they, who’ve look’d upon his face, 
"T'wixt Jerry Sneak and Cyrus Redding. 
Sneaking Cyrus, 
Born to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 
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And now he reigns, the L. U.’s Sec., 
The bottle’s blood profusely shedding ; 
Oh, that a rope but held the neck 
And we the heels of Cyrus Redding ! 
That thought—Cyrus, 
Shall inspire us ! 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding! 


And be d——d to him! 


(Multifarious applause—and shortly after a most outrageous 
roar of laughter.) 


When silence was obtained, the Chairman arose and said—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
in convivial meetings like the present, we have deemed it fit not to be so 
nice in our politics as to exclude gentlemen, who are not exactly of our way 
of thinking in every respect. It is unnecessary for me to say that I am 
anti-ministerial; but this room, nevertheless, contains some of the most 
influential members of the ministry, attracted hither merely by a desire of 
paying homage to our literary talents. In a word, the three principal literary 
supporters of the present administration have done us the honour to dine 
with us to-day. I need not say that I mean Lord F. L. Gower, Mr. William 
Holmes, member of parliament for Queenborough and Haslemere, and the 
Right Honourable John Wilson Croker. The talents of these truly great 
men are too well known to the company to render it necessary that I should 
occupy your time by a detail of their eminent virtues, or their distinguished 
modesty—a qualification which, indeed, they have imported from their native 
or adopted country. (Hear, hear!) Without wishing to make any in- 
vidious preference, I must give the greater and more influential gentleman 
first. Mr. Croker, in the grand figurative language of the late Mr. Canning, 
may wield the thunderbolt of the British navy ; but Mr. Holmes wields the 
thong-whip of the House of Commons. (Loud cheers!) I therefore give 
you Mr. Holmes, and the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers, and may the nation 
do ample justice to their merits, ere long!” (Cheers.) 


Air—The Forty Thieves. 


When the noise had subsided, the great Flagellifer arose. He was dressed 
in the costume of his profession ; a jacket close to his shape, a pair of leather 
breeches, and top-boots, and a long lash-whip in his right hand. What the 
colour of his jacket was, we could not accurately distinguish, it having been 
worn in so many weathers, as to give it a sort of cameleon hue. He looked 
hale and hearty, and well able to attend many a stiff brush for many a day to 
come. Clearing his throat with a long view hollow, he thus addressed the 
company :— 

** Mr. Speaker—Mr. Cheerman, I mane—I return my hearty thanks for the 
civ’lity wherewith ye have spoken of me. True it is that none of the Minis- 
ters has more to do with managing state affairs than I have—for what is the 
maning of state affairs, but raising money? and how do ye raise the money 
but by manes of the House of Commons? and how do you keep the House 
of Commons but by me? Here is the instrument that governs the country. 
(Cracks his official whip.) It is I that keep them together, and up to their 
work. To do them jeistice, for, God bless the dumb craturs! I’d scorn to 
wrong them, I have as purty a pack as ever snuffed up the scent of any thing 
worth running after. Then they come in, the dear bastes, with their noses 
down so close together that a handkerchief would cover ’em. It is a pleasure 
—a rale pleasure, to see ’em in full cry—a body can’t help loving ’em as if they 
were a body’s own child. It can’t be doubted that they’ll sometimes run 
wide ; but that’s when they haven’t confidence in the gentleman that 
hunts ’em. If the poor brutes a’n’t fed riglar too, who can think they’ve 
always the sperrit to run. 

“As for me, genteels, (here the whipper-in scratched his head,) 1 an’t 
trated well this last season. I had my own pack asy enough in hand, but 
there was the Whig beagles put upon me, that Duncannon had the handling 
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of, and the devil would not sometimes guide ’em. It was not smooth at all 
times, even as it was, for there was a cross breed before that, who did not 
come convanient, when we run down by East Retford. So I went to the 
huntsman. ‘ Duke,’ says I, ‘ how’s to be? here we have Old Husky, one 
of the laders of the pack, running right, and Ratty Bob, the other lader, 
running left ; and the scent laying beautiful—one dog or the other’s to go.’ 
‘ Hang Husk,’ said Duke, for he’s always kind, and as good a master, mar- 
ciful to his baste. So we hung him up to dry, and there he is the blessed 
day. But the present time is still harder upon us poor ministers—of which 
no more at present. As for politics, sure the likes of me knows nothing 
about them. Hoicks—hoicks—ya hip—ya hip—hilloo—in—in—tally-ho— 
tally ho! An’t hunting, hunting? And who cares who hunts the country, 
so the game’s run down? Mr. Spaker and the rest of the gentlemen, your 
most amazing good health. Suppose I sing you a song.” 

A unanimous acclaim, signifying the extreme delight the company would 
feel on hearing any of the musical experiments of a gentleman whose oratory 
had already so delighted them, burst from all around. ‘‘ Mr. Holmes and 
song.” ‘ The whipper-in’s song.” “ Song, song.” ‘ Mr. Holmes’s good 
health and song.” So on the call rung through the company. Mr. Holmes 
waited merely until he had mixed and swallowed a glass of— 


Whiskey mixed up with water, 
Quenching his thirst 
With three parts of the first, 
Moistened off with a part of the latter : 


—an operation which occupied a minute and a half; when he burst forth, 
with a sonorous and far-sounding voice, much resembling that of La Blache, 
in the following— 


Lap of the Wihipper-in. 


You all knew Bill Sligo, the Whipper-in, well— 
*Mong a thousand his crack you’d be certain to tell. 
On the night of division his voice would be hard, 
From the North to the South of yon Old Palace Yard. 
“* Hark—hark !—in and in—hither come to the vote ;” 
And so old Bill Sligo kept straining his throat. 


When the moment appeared that the game wis at bay 

And the thing should be settled at once, “‘ aye or nay,” 

Old Bill showed his face, dashed the thong all around : 

From each lurking spot he sure brought up his hound. 

“ Yoicks, Bathurst—Dundas, halloo!—Squeakum, ho ! Wynn. 
Hark to Old Billy Sligo, who’s whipping you in. 


Ho! whelps out of Ireland—Ho, hounds North of Tweed! 
High, close to the cover—or else no more feed. 

Hollo, Croker—Ho ! Murr—Mangy Georgebob, Twiss, haw ! 
Bloody Jem, Scruffy Franky, whelp Tommy Macaw ; 

Keep up, keep ye up, steady there, Sturdy Bourne.” 

So sings Old Bill Sligo to each in his turn. 


When at last shall ill luck put him out of his safe, 
O, think of him lads on the night of Debate ; 
Think how well he his whip, my dear bastes, had applied, 
How so long he had kept you from running all wide ; 
And his place in the writ as the Speaker shall fill, 
Give three hearty view hollows for poor Sligo Bill. 


‘I say dittho, dittho, to Mistha Awms,” said the Right Honourable John 
Wilson Croker ; ‘‘ tha pwensapul of gawvawmunt appaws to me to consist 
sawly in raising the wind faw peepl in paublic aufises. The young youths 
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in Thwinithy, Twinity I mane, meen, waw going to thaws me in a blanket, 
which show’d their bad teest.”’ 

“« Why then,” here, interrupted Mr. Holmes, “ can’t you say taysth, as I do; 
but your clipping the King’s English will be the death of you.” 

Here the musicians in the gallery struck up, and the remainder of the ora- 
tion was lost. The tune they played was the Broom of the Cowdenknowes, 
to which the Right Honourable John Wilson Croker has furnished words in 
the new Whig guide : 

[‘‘ The Broom cam fidlin doon to the hoos wi’ a story aboot an exciseman,’’] 
and the Secretary of the Admiralty was silent. 


The man that of Trinity College, 
Thought himself the sleek white-headed boy, 
Ev’n his friends, if he has such, acknowledge, 
Was well kick’d by bold Sergeant Lefroy. 


Will his lisp now be frequent as ever, 

When he prates in the Parliament House? 
Or will humbled John Wilson endeavour, 

In his seat to sneak in like a louse? 


Yes, the days of his swaggering glory 
Are set in the bottomless sea ; 

And what a sad end to his story, 
To be Hertford’s lickspittling M.P. ! 


The Chairman then arose and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen—Charge your glasses. 
Although we are honoured by the presence of his Majesty’s Ministers, let 
us not forget that we have amongst us a dignitary of the church of England, 
who has shifted and veered about, in a manner unprecedented in her an- 
nals; but who, in all his choppings, changings, turnings, shufflings, has only 
had in view the furtherance and prosperity of our Protestant faith. I give 
you the health of Dr. Philpotts!—(Cheers.) Every man has a right of shew- 
ing his integrity and his worth in his own peculiar way. The way assumed 
by the Dean of Chester was novel, but it was his own; and may the credit 
which he has thereby acquired, never be forgotten by every true-hearted 
Protestant! Dr. Philpotts, gentlemen, and may his name be handed down 


to posterity—as it deserves!’ (The toast was received with loud acclamations, 
and some laughter.) 


Song. 


Oh! ’tis sweet to think that ratTiNG will thrive, 
And that we may leave old friends in the lurch; 

That the Duke to his Brother-apostates will give 
High station, and rank in our Protestant church ! 


Dean Philpotts, perchance, had been always a dean, 
Had he stuck by his High Church and old Tory palls ; 
So a traitor he turn’d, and a rat he has been, 
In the hope of obtaining the pontificals. 


Then ho to apostates !—'tis pleasant to think 
That your only wise men are apostates and knaves ; 
Though their names in posterity’s nostrils should stink, 
Will a trifle like this, disturb them in their graves ? 


The Song upon so prolific a subject as the Dean, was not sufficient, where- 
fore Mr. Theodore Hook requested permission to favour the company with one 


of his extemporaneous effusions. The Chair having consented, Mr. Hook 
broke out into the following rhapsody. 
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Tune—The Vicar of Bray. 


In Liverpool’s good easy times, 
When church and king no harm meant, 
I stuck to old Shute Barrington, 
And so I got preferment. 
By Scarlett’s help, the radicals 
O’ the Durham press I stampt on, 
And on the hustings, day-by-day, 
I bearded yellow Lambton. 
And this is law, I shall maintain, 
And sure it is no vain hope, 
That if I stick by powers that be, 
I’ll be the vicar o’ Stanhope. 


I wrote a letter very fine, 
Frank Jeffrey all defying : 
I knew the fellow would not fight, 
And so I called him lying. 
I published, too, a book so smart, 
That all the Papists flouted ; 
Which sweet Jack Copley got by heart, 
And in the Commons spouted. 
And, &c. 


But under good Duke Wellington 
The times are altered fairly ; 

His Grace has eaten all his words— 
Belied himself most rarely. 

And so Old Nick take Barrington, 
To whom I owed my station ; 


Ascendancy the de’il may sweep, 
Huzza for ’mancipation. 
And, &c. 


O’Connell is a pretty youth— 
Jack Doyle a lively scholar— 
Old Eldon’s creed, since lost his place, 
I prize not half a dollar. 
Gulp down—gulp down, old thoughts, old oaths, 
Curse on each ancient bias ; 
And if ’twould get a bishoprick, 
God save our Lord Pope Pius ! 
And, &c. 


The Chairman again arose, and spoke as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I have 
now a toast to give you, which I am confident will be drunk with the deep- 
est enthusiasm. We here, thank God, are in the opposition to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. He and ourselves, in times bygone, rowed in the same 
boat ; we were then in the upper ranks of the friends of Government. But 
since his Grace ratted, we, honest Tories, have veered round to the Opposi- 
tion ; and seeing, from our present point of observation, the sad uses to which 
Ministers and Boroughmongers are putting the powers and the influence 
which lucky chances have thrown into their way, we have done rightly in 
constituting ourselves into a strenuous opposition to the schemes of Go- 
vernment. There is a gentleman here present who has worked great mis- 
chief to the present administration, and has given the note-cry for the pulling 
down of all boroughmongering corporations; as such, he is entitled to our 
deepest gratitude. The name of the individual to whom I would draw your 
attention, Gentlemen, is Colonel De Lacy Evans, the late and the present 
rightful member for Rye. I know not, Gentlemen, a more wronged indivi- 
dual than Colonel Evans. He opposed the Corporation of Rye at an enor- 
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mous expense, and an independent and virtuous Committee of the House of 
Commons gave a decision in his favour. On this Colonel Evans took his 
seat as the member for Rye. Shortly after this, that is, not six months 
after the decision, the dissolution of Parliament took place. A day or two 

previously to this circumstance, Dr. Lamb, a cunning Clergyman, and the 
cogging boroughmonger, and self-styled the patron of Rye, gave notice of 
an appeal to the full House from the decision of the Committee. Well, 
Gentlemen, the dissolution took place, and Government, resolute in counter- 
acting the liberality of the Committee, sent down two Treasury hacks, to 
oppose the nominees of the scot and lot freemen of the town and port of 
Rye, on whom the Committee had decided that the right of the elective 
franchise should be conferred. A poor fellow of the name of Procter, an 
instrument in the hands of that reverend black-coated fox, Lamb, happened 
to be mayor, and he was put forward as a cat’s-paw to contravene the fiat 
of the House of Commons. The end was, that roguery prevailed. Lamb 
brought in his own members, the Treasury hacks, Messrs. Bonham and 
Baillie; the gallant Colonel, and the rightful representative of the people, 
were ousted. He will thus be put to great expense, by having to appeal 
once more to a Committee of the House of Commons; and it is to be hoped 
that that Committee will reinstate the gallant Colonel in the seat of which 
he has been so unjustly deprived, and send Mr. Procter, the mayor, and 
Dr. Lamb, the parson, and the low boroughmongering jurat of Rye, to New- 
gate, for their vexatious conduct. Gentlemen, I give you the health of 
Colonel De Lacy Evans, and may he succeed in his appeal to the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons!” (Cheers.) 


Tune—Coming through the Rye. 


Col. Evans—‘‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: you have done me the honour 
of drinking my health in claret, I return it in port; for I am for the freedom 
of the ports. It would give me pleasure to think that I had a noble enemy 


to contend with, but I am matched against the most sheepish of antagonists. 
Iam, you may think, Quixotic in my undertakings, and I admit I am so, 
as far as fighting against a flock of lambs, whom I shall disperse as easily 
as the renowned knight did when combating the armies of Pentapolin of the 
Naked Arm. I am fresh from rousing the spirit of Rye; and by that spirit, 
as if by the spirit of barley, shall the heart of the men of the ports be raised. 
They shall be sink ports no more. The ray of Dover shall be eclipsed; the 
Dear-ling of Romney be cheapened. Loch of Hythe shall be no more than 
puddle, and Marryat of Sandwich must be made only a mouthfull. 

** Gentlemen—So far for buffoonery—now for a word of sense, Is it not 
a shame that Englishmen are going all over the world in quest of redressing 
grievances, while they leave those of their own countrymen unsalved! The 
French are not allowed to elect deputies in the manner agreeable to the 
French nation, and they put aside the arbitrary power that keeps them down. 
The English Whigs sympathize, as they tell us, but at the same time force 
deputies upon the people of England against their will. The Saints blubber 
and clamour about the slavery in the West Indies, these same Saints keeping 
up the slavery of people in England. Sir Francis Burdett is indignant that 
the Journal des Debats should be molested, he all the time panegyrizing Scar- 
lett for suppressing the Morning Journal in England. To come to my point. 
Do you think that any person who sits as member of Parliament for the 
Ports of Hastings, Rye, Romney, Hythe, Winchelsea, and Seaford, under 
their present organization, has any reason to complain of any invasion of 
popular right any where over the world? That those who are Tories, and 
therefore desirous of popular rights ~ 

“« You are personal, sir,” said the Vice-Chair. ‘‘ MayI be shot if I denied 
popular rights! I only wished that those who maintained them in general, 
were hanged in particular. Every man to his taste.” 

The Colonel took no notice of this disturbance, and concluded his speech 
amidst the loudest cheers. 


Mr. William Ainsworth here volunteered the following, accompanying 
himself on the hurdy-gurdy :— 





Election of Editor. 


The Wind and the Wave. 


We go wherever the wind and the wave, 
May chance in their pleasure to bear us ; 
They may waft us to home, they may find us a grave, 
From all that we loved they may tear us : 
But where’er the winds blow, and where’er the waves flow, 
We cheerily, merrily, sing as we go, 
The wind and the wave for ever. 


Alike we’re ready to frolic or fight, 
For pleasure no boys are more ready— 
And we out with our guns if the foe come in sight, 
Then “ fire away, Lads, and stand steady ;’ 
And spite of the number and force of the foe, 
We pour in our shot, and we sing as we go, 
The waves of Old England for ever. 


When back returned we are safe on the shore, 
Then smack go the lips of the lasses ; 
And the number of blessings this earth has in store, 
We count by the number of glasses— 
Then sail off again, and where’er the winds blow, 
We cheerily, merrily, sing as we go, 
The wind and the wave for ever! 
The last song had a prodigious somniferous effect upon the auditory : 


whereupon Mr. Samuel Rogers, feeling an internal movement of merriment, 
volunteered to sing the following delightful Latin ditty :— 


Song—By S. Rocers, Esq. 


GavupEamvs igitur, 
Juvenes dum sumus! 

Post jucundam juventutem, 

Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus ! 


Ubi sunt qui ante nos 
In mundo fuere ? 
Transeas ad superos, 
Redeas ad inferos, 

Hos si vis videre. 


Vita nostra brevis est, 
Brevi finietur ; 

Venit mors velociter, 

Rapit nos atrociter. 
Nemini parcetur ! 


Vivant omnes virgines ! 
Faciles, formosz ! 

Vivant et mulicres, 

Vivant et mulieres, 
Bone, laboriosz ! 


Pereat tristitia ! 
Pereant osores ! 

Pereat diabolus ! 

Quivis antifraserus ! 
Atque irrisores ! 


Here a tremendous crash 


* . . . . 
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